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THE GREAT SEA SERPENT. 


Tue existence of the great sea serpent, although such 
a creature is minutely described by many of our earlier 
naturalists, has been long doubted. It has been, however, 
lately established beyond all question by an official letter 
to the Admiralty from Capt. M‘Quhe, of Her Majesty’s. 
ship ‘‘ Dedalus,” alluded to in our last volume, at page- 
510, and given at full in our present article. 

Our engraving of it is copied, with some slight altera- 
tions which were found necessary to adapt it to the written 
description, from the official drawing, obligingly furnished 
to the “Illustrated London News,” to which paper we are 
\ principally indebted for the following particulars. 

: The first intelligence on this subject appeared in the 
‘‘ Times”’ of the 10th October last, in a communication from 
Plymouth, dated Oct. 7, as follows :— 

‘‘ When the ‘ Deedalus ’ frigate, Captain M‘Quhe, which 
arrived here on the 4th inst., was on her passage home 
from the East Indies, between the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena, her,captain, and most of her officers and crew, 
at four o’clock one afternoon, saw a sea-serpent. The 
creature was twenty minutes in sight of the frigate, and 
passed under her quarter. Its head appeared to be about 
four feet out of the water, and there were about sixty feet 
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of its body in a straight line on the surface. It is calculated 
that there must have been under water a length of thirty or forty 
feet more, by which it propelled itself at the rate of 15 miles an 
hour. The diameter of the exposed part of the body was about 
sixteen inches ; and when it extended its jaws, which were full of 
large jagged teeth, they seemed sufficiently capacious to admit of 
a tall man standing upright between them. The ship was sailing 
north at the rate of eight miles an hour. The ‘ Daedalus’ left 
the Cape of Good Hope on the 30th of July, and reached 
St. Helena on the 16th of August.” 

Next the following report was forwarded to the Admiralty, 
by Capt. M‘Quhe :— 

“ Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Dedalus,’ Hamoaze, Oct. 11. 

** Sir,—In reply to your letter of this day’s date, requiring in- 
formation as to the truth of a statement published in the ‘‘ Times’’ 
newspaper, of a sea-serpent of extraordinary dimensions having 
been seen from Her Majesty's ship ‘ Dedalus,’ under my com- 
mand, on her passage from the East Indies, I have the honor 
to acquaint you, for the information of my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, that at 5 o'clock p.m., on the 6th of August 
last, in latitude 24° 44° S., and longitude 9° 22° E., the weather 
dark and cloudy, wind fresh from the N.W., with a long ocean 
swell from the S.W., the ship on the port tack, heading N.E. by 
N., something very unusual was seen by Mr. Sartoris, midship- 
man, rapidly approaching the ship from before the beam. The 
circumstance was immediately reported by him to the officer of 
the watch, Lieutenant Edgar Drummond, with whom and Mr. 
William Barret, the master, I was at the time walking the 
quarter deck. The ship’s company were at supper. 

“On our attention being called to the object, it was discovered 
to be an enormous serpent, with head and shoulders kept about 
four feet constantly above the surface of the sea; and as nearly 
as we could approximate by comparing it with the length of 
what our maintop-sail yard would show in the water, there was 
at the very least sixty feet of the animal a fleur d’eau, no portion 
of which was, to our perception, used in propelling it through 
the water, either by vertical or horizontal undulation. It passed 
rapidly, but so close under our lee quarter, that had it been a man 
of my acquaintance, I should have easily recognized his features 
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with the naked eye; and it did not, either in approaching the 
) ship or after it had passed our wake, deviate in the slightest 
) degree from its course to the S.W., which it held on at the pace 
’ of from 12 to 15 miles per hour, apparently on some determined 
“The diameter of the serpent was about 15 or 16 inches 
: ) behind the head, which was, without any doubt, that of a snake; 
: ) and it was never, during the 20 minutes that it continued in 
> sight of our glasses, once below the surface of the water—its 
> colour a dark brown, with yellowish-white about the throat. It 
had no fins, but something like the mane of a horse, or rather 
> a bunch of seaweed, washed about its back. It was seen by the 
/ quarter-master, the boatswain’s mate, and the man at the wheel, 

> in addition to myself and officers above mentioned. 

“IT am having a drawing of the serpent made from a sketch 
taken immediately after it was seen, which I hope to have ready 
for transmission to my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty by 
to-morrow's post.—I have, &c., 


“* Peter M‘Quhe, Captain. 

“To Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, G.C.H., Devonport.” 

The drawing above-named has been, by the courtesy of Captain 
 M’‘Quhe, laid before the public through the medium already 
referred to. 

The annexed evidence is from a letter addressed by Captain 
Beechey to Sir Francis Beaufort, F.R.S., Hydrographer :— 

““‘What an extraordinary creature the ‘ Dedalus’ seems to 
have fallen in with? 

“The description recalls to my mind an extraordinary appear- 
ance we witnessed in the ‘ Blossom ’ in crossing the Atlantic. I 
took it for the trunk of a large tree, and before I could get my 
glass upon deck it had disappeared, and I could no where find it— 
fresh breezes at the time.” 

Long ago, the Great Sea Serpent was well known in Scan- 

) dinavia. Thus Hans Egede, in “A full and particular relation 

> of his voyage to Greenland, as a missionary, in the year 1734,” “i 
| published in Danish, at Copenhagen, 1740, records :— ot 

, ‘On the 6th of July, 1734, when off the south coast of Greem« 

land, a sea monster appeared to us, whose head, when raised, 
was on a level with our main-top. Its snout was long and sharp, 
B2 
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and it blew water almost like a whale; it had large broad paws 
(the Danish word is ‘ laller,’ which signifies something between 
paws and fins ; a seal’s flappers are called ‘lallen’); its body was 
covered with shell-fish, or scales (the Danish word used here 
signifies either); its skin was rough and uneven; in other 
respects it was as a serpent; and when it dived, its tail, which 
was raised in the air, appeared to be a whole ship’s length from 
his body.” 

On the right hand of our engraving the representation by 
Egede, is copied from his work. 


THE BEGINNING OF CHRIST. 


We have not chosen these words as our motto, from any 
affectation of singularity; but as admirably suited, when pro- 
perly understood and applied, to introduce the New Year to the 
readers of the Youths’ Magazine. 

In our number for January last, we noticed under the title of 
“The Youth’s own Bible,” a beautiful edition of the Holy 
Scriptures then but partly published, by the Religious Tract 
Society.* The little volume is lately completed; and to it we 
are indebted for the suggestion which we are now about to 
follow out. Not that this rendering of the opening verse 
of the sixth chapter of St. Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews is 
to be found only in the Pocket Paragraph Bible, but because 
we there met with it when our thoughts were revolving a fitting 
paper for the present season; and it has thus assumed in our 
minds a bearing of highest interest, and perhaps some little 
novelty. 

For where could we have found a theme so proper for the begin- 
ning of a New Year as that which conducts us to the beginning 
of our Christian course—-not that we may there remain sta- 


* “The Holy Bible, according to the authorized version, arranged in para- 
graphs and parallelisms, with an entirely new selection of copious references 
to parallel and illustrative passages, prefaces to the several books, and numerous 
notes.”-— Religious Tract Soctety. We rejoice to see this cheap and elegant little 
yolume completed. We know of no edition of the Scriptures so suitable for 
a Christmas or New Year's Gift to the Young, and shall be happy to learn that 
it has met with a sale commensurate with the labor and cost of its production. 
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tionary, but move in it as the year moves, and leaving the 
“word of the beginning of Christ,”” go on unto perfection? 
“The Word of the beginning of Christ!’ There are ele- 


| mentary principles then, in christian doctrine, as these terms are 


paraphrased. But this does not seem to us to be the whole 
idea. To begin Christ is to have something more than a know- 
ledge of the leading points of gospel truth. The character, as 
well as the creed, is to be taken up at once; and the milk, as 
well as the strong meat, of the word of God, is to be so received 
that we may grow thereby. . 

It is beautiful to elicit by a dispassionate perusal of the Bible, 
how thoroughly it is taken for granted that Christians are 
Christians. They put on Christ, not as the theme of a specu- 
lative system of theology; but as a living, influential, soul- 
transforming reality. In him they live, and move, and have 
their being. 

But is it equally clear that those who are now reading this 
paper and believe themselves to be even much farther forward 
in the christian course than those purblind Hebrews who had 
need to be taught again the first principles of the oracles of 
God-—is it clear that they have so learned Christ as to have 
begun in Him the life of righteousness assumed here to be 
the index of a genuine conversion to the light, the love, the 
liberty of the everlasting Gospel? 

We rejoice to think that the beginning of another year may 
to some be “the beginning of Christ ;” and that, as the seasons 
brighten into glorious summer, the heart may grow not only 
stronger in the faith, but warmer, and richer in all the graces of 
the Spirit. But our hopes are not without a cloud. We think 
sometimes of the few tokens for good which follow in the wake 
of this little work, and we think too of the low standing, and _ 
worse, of the low standard, taken by many of our correspondents 
when they beset us with strange questions, that as well as 
being “ill to solve,”” would minister but little edification if 
fully answered. But doubts and discouragements are not for 
the New Year. The vista that it opens to us is a highway for 
joyful aspirations, and we hear its echoes, as the still small 
voice invites us forward—* Fear not, for I am with thee; be not 
dismayed, for 1 am thy God. I will strengthen thee, yea I will 
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keep thee; yea I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.”’ 

Let then our motto be, “Hope on—Hope ever!” And what 
shall be the burden of this hope—what can it be better than 
that those who have not yet begun Christ, may know in its full 
power, what this beginning is; and that those who have already 
mace him theirs, may go on unto perfection? 

But what is it to begin Christ? We have no difficulty in 
understanding what it is to begin any secular study or pursuit : 
why thould there be so much of mystery in beginning Christ? 
We have alphabets and hand-books written by uninspired men 
to teach us natural selence. We read them, we study them, 
we practise the principles they recommend; we imitate their 
authors and expounders, and thus begin our scholarship in 
worldly wisdom, But in our sublimer studies of the Truth we 
have appliances far more helpful. Our books are from the hand 
of God himself; the principles they recommend are graven on 
the fleshy tables of the heart, by the Holy Spirit, and we see 
them living in all their purity and perfection, in the meek, the 
lowly, the infallible Jesus,—the most majestic, and yet the most 
imitable of all examples. In worldly sciences our teachers, may 
be wrong, uncertain, or inapt; but in our perfect model, as 
Christians, we can lack nothing. Come then, on this, the first 
day, the first week, the first month, of another year, and listen to 
the voice that whispers “ Learn of Me.” 

“ Learn of Me!” The mystery is resolved, the problond is 
unriddied, in these few, these simple words. Why should we 
perplex ourselves with further questions; or, taking the invi- 
tation. as we find it, say in our hearts, “ Who shall ascend into 
heaven to bring Christ down from above, or who shall descend 
into the deep te bring up Christ again from the dead?’ Is it not 
enough to have the assurance of God himself that there is no 
need of this! The Word in the heart and in the mouth, is 
Christ received, Christ begun, Christ confessed, Christ preached 
in deed and in truth! 

Let the Word, then, be studied; let it be prayed over; let it 
be felt. It is this that testifies of Christ—that tells us all he 
did and suffered for us,.that sets him evidently before us. As 
God is seen in the face of Christ Jesus, so Christ is reflected in 
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the face of his Word—it is the brightness of his glory, the 
express image of his person. Beholding Him in this glass, we — 
shall be changed into his image; and by the Spirit of the Lord 
he will be begun, continued, and perfected in us. 

| If then to those who have not yet received Christ, we may 
) hold out these encouragements, what may we not say to those — 
who walk in the light of that promise which includes all others, 
> “Lo! Lam with thee.” Have you ever realized the full glory of that 
i: resolve of the apostie’s——‘‘ I follow after, if that | may appre- 
hend that for which also l am apprehended of Christ Jesus ?’’ 
Let the New Year roll as it will, our priviloge is a high and holy 
— one~-to walk with Christ throughout it. To follow, to learn, to 


| 
| trust, is our voeation. Apprehended of him, who dare tamper with 
y) souls, as we march heaven-ward? Weare his willing captives, 
) feeling that his living, leading grasp is on us still; and that He 
/ and His Father are one in that delightful promise—“I will 
) strengthen thee, yea I will help thee, yea I will uphold thee 
) with the right hand of my righteousness.” But he who leads 
) us is our teacher too. Whilst he whispers ‘‘ When thou goest, 
| thy steps shall not be straightened, and when thou runnest 
) thou shalt not stumble,” he is not unmindful that we have 
much to apprehend—much to seize on—in our glorious transit. 
_ 7 Ob! lean upon Him, and realize the fact that help has been 
|) laid upon the Mighty; but do not let these leanings degenerate 
> into indolence. Hear him, as he walks with you through the 
Coming Year, pointing out your duties and your destiny; and 
saying, as occasions open, and the map of providence unfolds— 
) “Take fast hold of Instruction—Let her not go! Keep her! for 
) she is thy Life.” And trust Him too, for whom can you trust 
| better than one whose self-communings have been thus summed 
) up-——“No—I will not leave thee: no—no—I will never forsake 
thee.” 


LOOK TO THE END. 


_ Tee following narrative has for its title, “ Look to the End.” 
| Now, the moral of the story in its complete sense, the end only 
» can develop. In the mean time, should any of our readers be 
» disposed to think the opening incidents too childish, we would 
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reply—all have been children in their turn. In early youth the 
seeds are sown which ripen into wisdom or folly in mature age,— 
** Look to the End.” 

- We can promise that our children shall speedily grow up to 
an age more suited to the majority of the readers of the Youths’ 
Magazine. Yet we wish to create some interest for our heroine 
during her childhood, though who the true heroine may be, the 
sequel only can determine. 

I was about twelve years of age when I left my father’s house 
to be placed at school in a country town about fifty miles from 
the metropolis. This establishment was conducted by a maiden 
lady named Perey, who was my godmother, and who had always 
taken a lively interest in my welfare, which it was evident she 
thought would be best consulted by placing me under her im- 
mediate care; though this was an object by no means easy to 
accomplish, as I was an only daughter, and my parents felt the 
separation a severe trial. 

My father was a clergyman with a narrow income, which 
circumstance rendered him anxious to secure for his children the 
advantages of a liberal education. We were early taught that 
we must depend upon our own exertions, and whilst our home 
was made happy, our dear parents took especial care that we 
should not be deceived, as so many young persons are, as to our 
real position and circumstances. Our beloved father used fre- 
quently to assure us, that a good education and correct principles 
were blessings most capable of being turned to good account in 
this world ; “ and if,’ said he, “to these should be joined true 
piety, I shall have nothing left to wish for, so far as my children 
are concerned.” 

As I was intended for a governess, it was represented to my 
father that his tender treatment, joined to the indulgence of 
home, might unfit me for the situation I should be called upon to 
fill in after life, and it was at length decided that to school I 
must go. To confess the truth, I was pleased with the idea, for 
I longed to live amongst companions of my own age and sex, and 
many were the joyous anticipations in which I indulged. Besides, 
it was with me as with most spoiled children; being generally 
gratified in my whims, and a person of first-rate importance at 
home, it never entered into my calculations that I could be of 
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house. 


it 

i less consequence elsewhere, than I found myself in my father’s 
| 


| Well do I recollect my impatience for the day to arrive on 
)) which I was to join my young companions; nor had J a single 
) regret or misgiving, until the evening before my departure, when 

| my attention was arrested during our family worship, by the 
solemn, yet, tender manner, in which my father committed me to 

the Divine protection, praying that the new situation in which I 

') was about to be placed, might be blessed to my spiritual, as well 
= as temporal good. His voice faltered as he committed his little 
lamb to the keeping of the ‘‘ Good Shepherd,” and in spite of all 
my efforts, I found it impossible to restrain my tears. When we 
rose from our knees, this kind parent drew me towards him, and 
>) gave me some parting advice suited to my age and under- 
) standing; pointing out my faults, and directing me to ask for 
§) grace to overcome them. “ You are about to leave your parents, 
—} my Caroline,”’ he added, “‘ but there is a heavenly Friend who 
» will never forsake my little girl, if she gives her heart to him. 
| This is the Friend of sinners—the blessed Saviour, who knows 
} ' what children feel, and feels for them, a love far exceeding that 
3 of the most tender parent. Were I assured that my darling 
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really loved this Best of Friends, and would make it her study to 
show her love to him by keeping his commandments, I should 
feel quite sure that she would be happy at school, and not only 
happy, but useful to the dear children around her.” So saying, 


= my father presented me with a beautiful pocket Bible, bound in 
_@ purple morocco, which he advised me to keep in my bed-room, 
1} and endeavor to read daily. 

= The following morning I set out on my journey, accompanied 
1) by my father, and two young ladies, several years older than 
myself, who had been some time at school. It was a clear, 
frosty day, towards the end of January; and, as I was unaccus- 
» tomed to travelling, I thought the motion of the coach delightful, 
» and fancied I should never weary of riding, and looking at the 
_» varied scenes which presented themselves as the carriage rolled 
, = along. No doubt my noisy vivacity was disagreeable to my 
y oe companions, who, having been to school before, were not quite 
at |» 8° Sanguine in their expectations. However, I became tired long 
of) Defore we arrived at the end of our journey, and remember little 
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of the latter part of it except leaning my head on my father's 
shoulder, and asking very often how many miles we had yet to 
travel. 

When the coach stopped before the house of my godmother, 
I started from an uneasy slumber, and in the clear moonlight 
could distinguish a large brick house a little distant from the 
road, and elevated considerably above it. We ascended a long 
flight of stone steps, passed through a large iron gate, and found 
ourselves in an open court, paved with different colored stones, 
forming a rude kind of mosaic. Another flight of steps led to 
the door, which being now opened, displayed a large hall, dimly 
lighted by a plain lamp, and furnished with a few old-fashioned 
chairs, a table, and clock. 

On the sides of this entrance-hall were several doors, leading 
to different apartments, at one of which my godmother appeared, 
to welcome us, and inviting us to follow, led the way intoa 
comfortable parlour, where we were regaled with tea; after 
which repast we were shown to our rooms, all the girls, except 
ourselves, being in bed, and most of them asleep. The apartment 
into which I was conducted, was in the third story, large, low, 
and gloomy in appearance, being lighted by a single small 
window, so near the ceiling, that it was scarcely possible to get 
into disgrace by peeping out into the public road, of which it 
commanded a view. The furniture of the room consisted of four 
beds neatly hung with white dimity ; four rush- bottomed chairs 
with blue painted legs, and four baskets, intended to hold our 
night clothes. There was a bareness about the whitewashed 
walls, and uncarpeted floor, which formed an unpleasing contrast 
to the snug little closet [ had left at home; yet, this was more 
than compensated for, by the cheering thought that we were 
seven in our room, for I had had the misfortune to be frightened 
when young by an ignorant maid servant, and company was 
more than an equivalent for the luxuries I had lost, For the 
first time I slept in a strange bed, and amongst strangers, yet I 
slept soundly. I hada delightful feeling of security, and was 
pleased to recollect that I should see my father on the morrow; 
for, already, I dreaded the separation which was to sever the last 
link that connected me with home. In the cold grey light of 
a winter morning I was aroused by the ringing of a bell, and 
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following the example of my companions, began to dress hastily. 
) No one spoke to me, but I heard a whispering and tittering 
1) between the girls who occupied the bed next to mine, and dis- 
) tinguished the words, “ She came with the Holdens last night ; 
| it is Caroline Wilmot, Miss Percy’s god-daughter.” 

‘IT now felt awkward and ready to cry, which, one of the elder 
| | girls perceiving, addressed me by name, saying she would show 

"me the way to the general dressing-room, where a number of the 
)) girls were already assembled, and where I witnessed something 
)) approaching to a scramble for the four basins; and towards the 
| single looking-glass, provided for the use of about thirty young 
i ladies. Presently we were summoned by a second bell to the 
| school-room, which was long and rather narrow, with a fire-place 
| at each end, and five windows in a row fronting the road. Here 
we found two teachers ready to receive us. 

The girls seated themselves on forms around the room, and 
commenced repeating the lessons, which I afterwards found were 
prepared the previous evening. This was done in the greatest 
order; the girls going in rotation, beginning at the top of the 
" room, and as each had several lessons to repeat, this business 
| occupied more than an hour. During this time I sat on one of 

q _ the lower forms, looking on with wonder, and feeling as bashful 
as persons generally do, when placed in situations perfectly new, 
and not very agreeable ; nevertheless, I ventured to scrutinize the 
teachers, more especially the one who occupied the post of 
honor, and to whom the elder girls were repeating their lessons. 

Miss Charlotte Percy, (for this was the lady’s name) was the 
step-sister of my godmother, and at least fifteen years her junior ; 
a remarkably little person, being scarcely taller than any child in 
the room. Her complexion was dark,—her eye penetrating and 
keen; nay, so quick were her glances, that it appeared impossi- 
ble to elude her observation. This lady I regarded with awe, as 
I observed the effect which her smile or frown produced on the 
| girls; and I was not long in discovering that the second teacher, 
| who was a fine young woman with a commanding figure, was, 
| nevertheless, a person little to be dreaded; since, where Miss 
| Charlotte bore rule, no star of second magnitude might hope to 

shine. Indeed, I have often since reflected with indignation on 

the treatment which under-teachers experience too frequently 
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both from the principals and pupils in establishments of this 
kind, and I had not been long at school before I formed the 
resolution never to take such a situation myself. 

Hitherto, I had seen nothing of my godmother; but when the 
lessons were concluded, the school-room door was thrown open, 
and she entered, holding in her hand a large prayer book. On 
her appearance all the girls rose, and continued standing whilst 
she marched with stately and measured steps to the top of the 
long room, and seated herself in the arm chair which Miss 
Charlotte vacated on her approach. One of the young ladies 
now read a portion of the Psalms for the day, which was followed 
by prayers, after which breakfast was brought in. 

During the short interval which elapsed, from Miss Percy's 
entrance till the end of breakfast, my feelings towards that lady 
underwent a complete revolution. I had been accustomed to see 
her occasionally at my father’s house, and to conduct myself 
towards her with the freedom of a child under no restraint, never 
dreaming of assuming any other than my natural manner before 
her. Now I saw her regarded by the girls around me, most of 
whom were older than myself, as a being to be feared, and in 
whose presence every thing natural and easy was to be repressed. 
Not one unnecessary word was spoken during that solemn meal, 
not a smile was visible on any young face; but all sat erect and 
looked constrained. Once, and only once, did my god-mother 
appear to recollect my presence. Perhaps she reflected that I 
had been indulged at home, and might not be able to eat the 
thick pieces of bread and butter, which, however, I soon learned 
to relish ; for as one of the girls was handing a plate of toast to 
her, she said kindly, ‘‘ Take it to Miss Wilmot, my dear.” 

“No, thank you,” cried I, determined not to profit by this 
indulgence, “I prefer eating what the others do,” and rising from 
the low form on which I sat, I hastened to the table, and helped 
myself to a piece of the thick bread and butter. ‘This speech, and 
the action which accompanied it, excited evident surprise amongst 
my companions; and I saw Miss Percy and her sister exchange 
asmile. In truth I had undertaken a task I found it sufficiently 
difficult to perform, but perform it I did, greatly to my own 
satisfaction. 

The remainder of this, and the whole of the following day, I 
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spent in the society of my dear father, who had friends in the 
neighbourhood, to whom he took this opportunity of introducing 
me. 

The third day was fixed for his departure, I was alone with 
him a short time previous to the arrival of the coach, which was 
to convey him home, and I struggled in vain to repress my feelings 
of sorrow, as from time to time I whispered some message to my 
mamma or brothers. 

Before his departure we were joined by my god;mother and 
Miss Charlotte, the latter of whom had ingratiated herself in my 
papa’s good opinion, by her praises of me, and her predictions 
that I should be greatly improved by my change of residence. 

At length the horses were distinctly heard, and I clung round 
my father in an agony of grief: he was sensibly affected—when 
Miss Charlotte, taking my hand, said in a tone of sympathy, 
“Ah! these partings are sad and painful things, Mr. Wilmot, 
but dear Caroline is of a happy temperament, and will probably 
laugh before papa is many miles on his journey.” 

‘Tam satisfied that I leave her in good hands,” replied my 
father, and hastily embracing me, he mounted the coach box, and 
in a few moments was out of sight. I remained some time at the 
window, and wept in silence, then, turning round, perceived to 
my surprise that I wasalone. I hastened to the dressing room, 
opened my box, and taking out my little Bible, kissed it again 
and again, sobbing, and calling in a low voice, “Oh! papa, papa, 
how shall I live away from you!” Here I was presently inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the girls, who had come up, to dress for 
dinner. A few tried to comfort me, others latighedl and said 
*‘ She will get broken in intime; she is home-sick, let her alone.” 
In truth, this latter piece of advice was pretty generally acted 
upon, for no notice was taken of my fits of weeping, which 
continued at intervals during some days. The most violent was 
provoked by a piece of heartlessness on the part of Miss Charlotte, 
which proved that however competent she might deem herself to 
instruct the young, she was destitute of the principal requisites 
of a good teacher—a love for children, and a quick perception of 
individual character. 

It happened one evening, that my god-mother being absent, 
Miss Charlotte conducted family worship, after which she caused 
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some of the younger children to repeat their prayers aloud. To 
my surprise I was called upon in my turn, Miss Charlotte obser- 
ving, ‘‘that she made it a rule, to ascertain whether new pupils 
were acquainted with suitable forms of prayer, lest they should 
neglect the duty altogether.” I cannot describe my sensations as 
I walked towards the place where my teacher sat. Wounded 
feeling, shame and resentment, struggled hard for the mastery. 
It was sometime since I had discontinued the childish form I had 
been taught when very young. I knew, however, that I could 
repeat this correctly, and decided to do so, if Miss Charlotte 
persisted in her request. With a trembling voice I begged to be 
excused, -urging as a reason, that I had not been accustomed to 
say my prayers aloud. 

“Perhaps you have not been accustomed to say them af all,” 
was the tart reply. “ Let me have no affectation of modesty, but 
do as you are desired.” 

I obeyed, though with extreme reluctance, and managed to go 
on till J came to the words, “ Bless my father and mother.’ I 
then made a full stop. It seemed almost profanation to offer up 
prayers for those beloved ones, as a mere matter of form, before 
an assembly of thoughtless school girls. 

“« Go on, if you please ;” said Miss Charlotte. 

I was silent. 

“* Will you have the goodness to do as you are bid,”’ persisted 
she. 

I attempted to proceed, but as I uttered the word father, the 
flood gates of my grief were re-opened, and I burst into a passion 
of tears. I was ordered to bed immediately, and being left some 
time to my own meditations, my resentment was mingled with 
self-condemnation, as I reflected upon my own guilt, in having 
neglected the affectionate admonitions of my beloved parents, 
concerning the duty of prayer. When a very little child, I had 
been made to understand the difference between repeating a form 
of words, and praying from the heart. My conscience told me 
that I too frequently “‘ drewnear to God with my lips, whilst my 
heart was far from him,’ and I felt as if the mortification I had 
endured was the just punishment for my sin: yet I was not truly 
humbled, being more disposed to dwell upon the faults of others 
than to acknowledge my own, and this disposition served to foster 
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the fretful and repining spirit which I felt incumbent upon me to 
indulge, on this my first separation from my friends. During the 
following week, my grief in some measure exhausted itself, but of 
all in that large school, I do not recollect a single girl who ever 
sympathised with me or tried to win my confidence. This was 
doubtless owing in some degree to the selfishness of my sorrow, 
which though unsuspected by me, was no doubt apparent to 
others. Nor can there be any stronger proof of our fallen nature 
than the diversified and subtle forms which self-love is capable 
of assuming; and only those who are divinely taught, can. detect 
its specious workings in their own hearts. Certain it is, that I 
imagined myself to be manifesting an amiable sensibility, when I 
was in reality proving my regrets to be selfish ones ; for I now 
see plainly that I grieved the most when my inclinations were 
thwarted. I was tolerably cheerful when not crossed, but if 
required to do what was unpleasant to me, or punished for 
neglect of duty, I lamented my absence from home, and indulged 
in useless repinings. | 

About this time a circumstance happened which had no small 
influence upon my future career as a school-girl,—the particulars 


of which must be reserved for the next chapter. S. A. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 


Tuose of our readers who are familiar with our last volume, 
will recollect a tale continued throughout each number, entitled, 
‘‘The Three Words,” in which the writer’s object was to show 
that the terms Seed, Soil, and Sowing, comprised the great ideas 
necessary to a right understanding of the question of Education. 

Perhaps they have felt an interest in the several individuals 
placed before them in that story, and may be a little eurious to 
know something of their subsequent history. As the events 
there recorded happened about seven or eight years ago, we may 
find an opportunity in the course of the present volume of adding 
something to the particulars already furnished, and of tracing the 
further course of the singular and unamiable Major Goode, the 
learned Doctor Shoveller, the frivolous family of the Walkin- 
shaws, of Mr. Matsham and his wife, better known as Emma 
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Singleton, and last, though not least, of the despised gypsy 
tramper, poor Richard Boswell. 

But before entering upon this narration, let us review briefly 
the moral of the story, and endeavor to elicit in a connected form, 
the practical and seasonable lessons it was intended to convey. 
Every reflecting mind must be aware that even in the present 
day, much which passes under the name of education is not 
education at all, Most of the characters introduced to the reader 
were selected from the middle ranks of life, and all of them, with 
the exception perhaps of the gypsy boy, would pass muster, as 
the saying is, amonget the so-called educated classes. Yet how 
easily were they led astray by the specious artifices of Puseyiem, 
and how completely they would have been at the mercy of any 
other form of error which might have crossed their path if it had 
held out to them any prospect of advantage either temporal or 
spiritual. But in things temporal, the danger is far less immi- 
nent; for men generally grow old in worldly wisdom before they 
reach the first form in the school of Christ. Often have we been 
struck with this, when after listening to the common-place and 
conventional oratory of some immature divine, we have found 
those men, who in secular knowledge were very far beyond our- 
selves, loud in praise—not, as we should have expected, of the 
preacher's simplicity—but of his wonderful attainments in 
theology. 

We honor sifoplicity, especially among preachers of the 
gospel ; indeed we have always been accustomed to regard it as 
the natural result—the spontaneous development—of a right trust 
in the great and glorious promises of the gospel—the fruit of 
that hope which maketh not ashamed. And this is the relation 
in which St. Paul places it when writing to the church at Corinth ; 
for after contemplating the greater splendour of the ministration 
of righteousness as contrasted with the ministration of death, he 
elicits this practical duty, *‘ Seeing then we have such hope, we 
use great plainness of speech.” Yet Paul with all his plainness, 
could become “ all things to all men, that he might by all 
means save some.” 

It will be seen, perhaps, in the following narrative that con- 
cessions by no means sinful, or unauthorized by the gospel, may 
be made more effectual in drawing souls to the knowledge and 
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practice of the truth than the silly rites of Puseyism or 
Romanism, have proved in leading away from it. The secret 
of this happy art, if art it may be called, will form the staple of 
our present story. Not that we are in possession of any philoso- 
pher’s stone, or know more on this subject than all may know 
who read their Bibles; but we have watched the movements of 
the world around us closely, and for a long period, without 
detecting many evidences that a talismanic power so generally 
available is applied elther when, where, or as, it ought to be. We 
are not going to turn the pure water of the river of life into 
wine, that it may be made more welcome to some feverish 
palates; nor are we going to tamper with the sincere milk of the 
word, and spice it with all the aromatics of the east. No. We 
remember, apropos of this part of our subject, a little anecdote 
which may not be known perhaps to all our readers. A Romish 
priest in Ireland detecting a Bible in the house of one of his 
flock, the following colloquy took place— 

“Och! and what will ye want, Kitty, with this book: its you 
that ’ll not understand it at all. And besides, don’t ye get from 
your own priest, the sincere milk of the word?” 

“Your reverence, and may be I do,” rejoined the poor girl, 
“ but I’d rather keep my own cow, and milk her myself.” 

When we closed the narrative of the Three Words, we left a 
good man at St. Fabian’s, having managed to get rid of the 
Reverend Silenus Glosenfane. What became of him when he 
left the neighbourhood we felt little interest in ascertaining, and 
our thoughts, we believe, may be more profitably occupied in 
following the history of the other individuals who figured in the 
little tale referred to. We have not the happy and easy faith of 
some persons, who bring about conversions with the rapidity of 
lightning, or we should, ere concluding our last number, have 
assured the reader that the gospel once introduced at Springclose, 
the volatile and the gloomy, the erudite and the unlearned—the 
Walkinshaws, the Goodes, the Shovellers, and the Curtises— 
were soon brought to a right knowledge of their own hearts, and 
led to see in all the beauty of his character and offices the Lord 
that bought them. Doubtless such things are matters for great 
thankfulness and joy, and point a story with effect. But they 
have one fault—a serious and unpardonable one—they are rarely 
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true. Not that for one moment we would question the ability of 
Ged to bring any one instantaneously out of darkness into his 
marvellous light. But God’s power end God's pleasure are 
different things. His pleasure is in most cases to employ the 
great means of his word and ordinances, not only in renewing 
the heart, but in reforming the life, and we must not shut our 
eyes to the fact that the soul may be seriously, and in some cases 
iwremediably, injured by such specious and pharisaic observances 
and marrrowless doctrines as those commented on in the pre- 
ceding papers. 

Our readers, therefore, will not expect to hear of a spontaneous 
movement for good amongst the worshippers at Springclose. 
But amongst all the changes and chances incident to the next 
eight years of our narrative, we may perhaps see them improving 
in some, if not in all instances. We remember, however, that it 
is no less a true, because a painful, fact, that error grows as well 
as grace; and if we find one or two of the characters referred to, 
adding sin to sin—not perhaps by outward acts, so much as by 
inward inaction—by a spirit of slumber, and a deadness to the 
great business of salvation, we must not start back with un- 
mitigated surprise and horror, but look around with holy cireum- 
spection, remembering the exhortation which speaks to one and 


 all—“ Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 


Mr. Singleton, the new minister of St. Fabian'’s, had not 
been long settled there, before the better state of things already 
hinted at, commenced. The majority of worshippers were ready 
for the reception of the sound and sober truths he propounded, 
and had in fact been the prime movers in the remonstrance 
which issued in the removal of Mr. Glosenfane. It is a gratifying 
fact that in many other instances, the general body of the laity 
are first roused to opposition when the sound and healthful ser- 
vices of the church are invaded, and the clergyman, except under 
very peculiar circumstances, is left in a pitiable minority. There 
may be a few superficial religionists, and a small circle of per- 
sonal acquaintances who side with him and don the badge of his 
party, but the more honest and homely worshippers, are exqui- 
sitely alive to innovation, even though it extend no farther than 
the omission of a hymn, the intrusion of a prayer, or the varying 
posture of the officiating party. 
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The church at Springclose soon wore a different aspect. 
Instead of a sprinkling of attendants, scattered like gleaning 
grapes, about the airy aisles, the dim galleries, and the old oak 
stalls, the church was respectably filled in every part. The 
Walkinshaws, so far as public worship was concerned, seemed 
scarcely to know that any change had taken place. All smiles 
and plausibility, they jomed as a matter of course, the multitude 
who kept holy day, and for a few weeks startled the propriety 
of the place by the rustling of their silks and satins down the 
aisle, some ten or twenty minutes after the commencement of 
the service. But after these few weeks, they came-earlier, Mr. 
Singleton having paid a visit to the Lindens, and hinted some- 
thing about a certain Mrs. Hannah More, who had once said 
that “‘ it formed no part of her religion to disturb the religion 
of others.’’ This little incident told well with the young ladies, 
and they took the hint without any explanation, which was 
perhaps a much wiser course than bringing matters to an issue. 
Roger Byfield was not often seen there on account of the dis- 
tance, but we used to chat together some times on the cheering 
aspect of affairs, when he always wound up the conference with 
a cheerful smile, and the remark “You din't think we should 
so soon get rid of him—did ye? But I see from the first how 
things would turn out.” 

To Emma Singleton and her husband was assigned the large 
pew in the chancel lately occupied by Dr. Shoveller, who, after 
two or three visits to the church, found the new doctrines there 
propounded would not suit him. His faith lay in the mere- 
tricious character of the rites; and these once dispensed with, 
he saw no object in attending. Major Goode was not seen 
there very often. Not relishing the gospel in its symmetry, as 
preached by Mr. Singleton, he staid at home, and thus afforded 
his aged housekeeper, Mrs. Griffin, the privilege of attending 
much more frequently than she had before done. The Major 
had no real dislike however to the new minister, or to myself, 
who frequently officiated for him; and sometimes condescended 
to nod approval of our doctrine! But in these rare instances 
it was the quotation of “gracious texts” and “ strong-meat 
truths,” rather than our own sentiments, that he thus sanctioned. 
Things went on in this way for some months, till he received, 
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what he was disposed to look at as a mortal offence, from 
Mr. Singleton. 


It was a bright, sharp, frosty, morning in December, the ground © 
slightly sprinkled with snow, and the trees covered with the | 


most delicate frost-work which, as it reflected the rosy sun-light, 
blushed like virgin coral when it first rises above the green 
waves of ocean. Every one seemed glad, and the sharp bracing 


air gave a healthier tinge to their features, and urged them to | 
move briskly forward toward the old church of St. Fabian’s. 4 
As we mounted the little eminence on which it was sitaate, a 7 
whirl-blast caught up the powdery snow, giving an indistinctness J 


to its outline, that added greatly to the poetry of the picture— 


lahd and sky seeming to commingle with strange effect. A flight q 
of larks rose from beyond the hedge, piping out their shrill | 
music as they passed over our heads, but it was not their happy | 
summer song: and far, far above us, hung askein of wild fowl in © 
single file, swaying to and fro as if theyall formed one continuous © 


chain. The church tower stood out against the cold grey back- 


ground, and the particolored groups crossing the church-yard, © 
and disappearing gradually in the dark porch, completed the 7 
picture. It was not Sunday: but the reader will perhaps antici- | 


pate us by guessing what day it was, for we have sketched un- 


consciously the beau-ideal of a happy Christmas-day. And such 7 
in truth it was. As we walked onwards we had no other ~ 


companionship than our own thoughts—yet they were not ours ; 


for, at that time, we were rehearsing inwardly the well-known 


lines from Milton— 


It was the Winter wild 
While the Heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature in awe to Him 
Had dofft her gaudy trim 
With her great Master so to sympathize. 


Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw. 
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“3 Thus communing as it were with the scenery around us, and 
® calling up its holy associations, we reached the church door. 
ind “Immersed in these thoughts I should have walked forward, but 
the "on looking up, was in what good old Bunyan calls “a muse,” 
ht, as I read over the entrance from the porch— 
HOW DREADFUL IS THIS PLACE! 
THIS IS NONE OTHER BUT THE HOUSE OF GOD; 
AND THIS IS THE GATE OF HEAVEN.— 

Gen. xxviii. 17. 


Surely thought I, as I still looked up, thig is not the in- 
scription I before noticed—the text that mystified our rustics 
by the strange characters in which it was inscribed? But on 
examining the wall more closely, I could trace beneath the 
recent coating of whitewash, the florid initials, and quaint 
adornments, of the original passage. I had supposed it to be a 
text of scripture, but it proved to be no such thing—it was a 
mere passage from the Apocrypha, uninspired and uninstructive : 


urthermore he commanded that whosoeber 
should transgqress, that a tree should be taken 
out of His possrssion, and he be hanged 
thereon, and that his goods should be the 
Hing s.—1 Esdras vi. 32. 


mn 


How typical was this of the New Heresy! Temporal and 
spiritual domination and intolerance. Any rule, but the only 
right one. Any authority, but that of Inspiration. The un- 
bending, but unmistakeable commands of Holy Scripture were 
out of place in a temporizing scheme like that of Puseyism. 
Could its advocates but manage to foist in human authority by 
degrees, they might eventually succeed in ousting the sure Word 
of Prophecy. How studiously would these Modern Pharisees 
nullify the law by their traditions; whilst teaching the people 
that they only sought to make tradition subservient to Reve- 
lation. 

But I am wandering away from my narrative. On entering 
the church, I found there many of my old friends, and amongst 
them Major Goode. The beautiful prayers for the day having 
been read, Mr. Singleton ascended the pulpit. The ‘ Lectern’ 
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had disappeared; the ‘Golden Eagle’ had taken his flight, and 
the whole arrangement of the seats was so altered that every 
one could see and hear the preacher. His text was taken from 
Matthew i, 21,—‘‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” There was.a momentary rust- 
ling of leaves, and the audience settled down into an attitude |@ 
of calm and thoughtful attention, with eyes fixed upon the @ 
preacher. It would have been a delightful and profitable em- 
ployment to have read the varied thoughts that passed at that 
moment through the minds of the hearers. All seemed to 
sympathize with the great truths shut up in those few words, 
and to recognize the peculiar propriety of their connection with 
that happy and holy season. Even Major Goode smiled 
approval, as the words were slowly and solemnly enunciated ; 
but as if he had scarcely made up his mind to sanction them 
till he knew how they would be treated, gave a short cough, and 
dropped his hand audibly upon his knee. As Mr. Singleton 
proceeded, he shook his head once or twice, and at length rose 
and leaned over the front of the pew, looking with awful severity 
towards the pulpit. What he did further, we shall see next 


month. H. 
(To be continued.) 


EARL ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 


Many, if not all, of our young readers have heard of the 
Monster Telescope of Earl Rosse, lately set up at Parsonstown, 
Ireland. The following account is by Dr. Woods. 

The tube is fifty-six feet long, including the speculum box, and 
is made of deal one inch thick, hooped with iron. The focal 
length of the speculum is fifty-two feet. On the inside of the 
tube, at intervals of eight feet, there are rings of iron three inches 
in depth and one inch broad, for the purpose of strengthening the 
sides. Its diameter is seven feet. 

It is fixed to mason work in the ground by a large universal 
hinge which allows it to turn in all directions. At each side of 
it, at twelve feet distance, a wall is built which is seventy-two 
feet long, forty-eight feet high on the outer side, and fifty-six on 
the inner ; the walls are thus twenty-four feet apart, and they lie 
exactly in the meridional line. 
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The fixed end of the telescope is in the centre of the enclosed 
space, and the free end turns round to either extremity, looking 
north or south as required. When directed to the south, the 
tube may be lowered till it becomes almost horizontal, but when 
pointed to the north it only falls until it is parallel with the 
earth’s axis, pointing then to the pole of the heavens; a lower 
position would be useless, for as all celestial objects circumscribe 
that point, they will come into view above and about it. Its 
lateral movements take place only from wall to wall, and this 
commands a view for half-an-hour at each side of the meridian. 

With so large an instrument the most favorable circumstances 
must be combined, to allow of its being used with success ; and 
as all bodies in the heavens are seen more perfectly when on or 
near the meridian, it was thought quite sufficient to have them 
for one hour in the field of view in their most manageable situation, 
and as they must also of course pass the meridian, nothing is lost 
by this limited range of the telescope. 

There is a chain connected with that part of the tube which is 
uppermost when it points to the south, that runs over a pulley in 
a truss-beam at the northern end of the wall, and is wound round 
an axle on the ground. This elevates and turns the tube to the 
north. A beam of wood, twenty-five feet long, is hinged at one 
end to the mason work, which supports the large universal joint 
on which the tube moves; this is loaded at the other end bya 
weight, and from that is joined to the tube by a chain thirty-five 
feet long. It is 80 managed that when the tube has reached its 
perpendicular position, the weight which is on a cross-beam is at 
its fullest extent from the tube, and as the tube continues to 
move towards the north this weight is raised, forming an angle 
with the horizon. 

From each side of the tube runs a chain, which passes round a 
pulley fastened to the wall, but which can turn on a pivot to suit 
itself to the different situations of the tube; the chain then 
running under another pulley which is stationary, ends by sus- 
pending a weight, which is thus a counterpoise to the tube. This 
weight on either side is also fastened to a chain, which hangs 
from a beam at the northern extremity of the wall: when the 
tube is pointed towards the south, the weights hang on the 
chains which run from its sides over the pulleys, and so have a 
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tendency to elevate it; but as it reaches the perpendicular, these @ 
weights are prevented sinking down in a straight line by the other 
chains which are fixed to the beam, and which, always continuing @ 
the same length, draw them out towards the extremity of the @ 
wall until they hang altogether on themselves, and exert no force | 

at all on the chains which are connected with the tube: when @ 
this passes the perpendicular towards the north, the weights are | 

again drawn back, and begin once more to counterpoise it. | 


THE CHRISTIAN’S LIFE 


“ Nonx of us liveth unto hiniself.” There is a sense in which 
no man can live unto himself. Man is not a detached, insulated 
unit in the universe. Heisa part of a great whole. He isa 
link in the vast chain of being. His movements may propagate 
an influence to its extremity. He cannot move without influ- 
encing others. His very breathings may produce ripples upon 
the mighty lake of existence which will spread in ever-widening 
circles to the very shores of eternity. There are mystic strings 
connecting him with the universe. Can he move without 
touching them? Can he give a touch that will not send its 
vibrations along the arches of the boundless future? The effects 
of a man's influence either for good or evil, will be determined 
by his moral character, A bad man is necessarily a curse,the 
influence that streams from him will be moral poison, A good 
man, under God, is a blessing,—-his influence like the living 
waters will irrigate and beautify the mental districts through 
which they flow. Who can think of this doctrine of necessary 
human influence, without having his spirits overspread with the 
most solemn sentiments? I feel its overpowering weight at this 
moment. But do I complain at this wonderful fact in my 
nature? Would I have a life in which I could neither be the 
subject nor source of influence? No. I feel that this fact, though 
awfully solemn, gives grandeur to my being. It qualifies me to 
participate in universal love, to enter into the sorrows and joys 
and hearts of others; to exult in sentiments that inspire the 


- spirits of the great and the good; and to contribute in my 


humble measure to the great aggregate of goodness whatever of 
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holy thought I can originate, of pure sentiment I can cultivate, 
and of benevolent effort I can perform. 

But whilst it is a solemn truth that no man can live unto 
himself; it is not ¢he truth that the apostle teaches. Some have 
given it this interpretation: it is a manifest perversion of his 
holy thought. What he means is, that none of us, christians, live 
to ourselves—live to self as a voluntary and supreme end, 
Whilst it is the glory of man’s nature that he cannot live unto 
himself, it is the depravity of his character that he strives to do 
so. Theinterests of others—of the universe itself—are nothing 
to him, in comparison with his own. He is ever receptive, never 
communicative. He receives all, gives nothing, unless it be 
with the hope of his contribution flowing back in some form or 
other, with interest to his own coffers. He would monopolize 
universal goodness. The laborer may sweat out his life, the 
shopman wear away his health, the mariner hazard his existence, 
the warrior dye continents in blood, and tread empires in the 
dust; his selfish heart would exult in all, if the smallest benefit 
would accrue to him therefrom. Is there a crime on the black 
scroll of human depravity that may not be traced to this 
source?’ The mighty flood of evil that for six thousand years 
has been surging its turbid and foaming billows through the heart 
of groaning humanity, has its fountain down in the selfish soul, 
Selfishness is the head of all wicked “ principalities and powers.” 

Now the apostle intimates that to “ live unto the Lord” is to 
pursue a course the very opposite of this: It ls to live under the 
presiding power of those universal principles of love which the 
Lord exemplified in his life, ineulcated in his teaching, and brought 
outin impressive majesty by his death. It is to live ashe lived. 
Did he live unto himself? Did he aim at personal ends? He 
sought not his own will: ‘‘ He pleased not himself.” He seemed 
to lose the very sense of self, in the great idea of the world’s 
salvation. He was the incarnation of disinterested love. Every 
man of the age in which he lived, acted as every man of every 
preceding age had done—for himself. Each sought his own 
There were as many conflicting interests as there were men. 
But He lived for others,—lived for all. He unfurled the stand- 
ard of a new interest, —an interest which embraced the well- 
being of humanity. 
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To renounce self—to rally round this standard of shivered q 
love—to have the soul wrought into sympathy with the mind of J q 
| Jesus, feeling his love for moral truth and a fallen world, as its 

i mightiest impulse,—is “‘to live unto the Lord.” Thus lived the ; 
| M apostle. He caught the berievolent spirit of Christ. It was 4 
i “manifest in his mortal body ;” it ruled him, it lifted him far 
above every private consideration. ‘ For me,” said he, “to live is 
Christ.” His own life to him was nothing in comparison with @ 
ii the end he sought. When persecution and death in their most 
ik terrific forms confronted him, he exclaimed “None of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself that 1 
may finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I have § 
| received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of 


God.”—Rev. D. Thomas. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

| ' We have seen many “ simple stories” in our day, but have sel- 

| 


dom met with one so touchingly truthful, as a very pretty tract of 

thirty small pages, just sent to us, entitled ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim.” § 
| We regard it as a far greater curiosity in Psychology, than any 
of the strangest effusions of that strangest of men, the late 
S. T. Coleridge, and if poetry may be measured by his own 
standard, as really more poetical. [It is from the pen of a lady 
} whose contributions to our own pages have been for some years 
1} favorably known, and whose signature, “‘ L. N.,”’ is anxiously 
looked for. Though, strictly speaking, it is not a new publica- 
tion, except as regards its present form, we are tempted to give 
it almost entire, as it carries with it a moral of great interest in 
these days of pseudo-education. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature, and that which certainly 
gives it its greatest value, arises from the circumstance that it is 
founded on facts; the subject of it, a Jittle girl, having lost herself 
in the fields while searching for “‘ Bunyan’s Wicket Gate.” 

The story is a simple one. A little child, but without a child’s 
privilege of asking questions, reads the ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress,” and 
| longs to become a follower of Christian. She takes advantage of 
the temporary absence from home of her venerable guardians—a 
grandmother and two maiden aunts, and makes off one sun- 
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shiny afternoon to the hill Difficulty and the Palace Beautiful. 
After describing very cleverly the position and attainments of the 
little one, it thus proceeds :— 

“ Her grandmamma told all her friends what very great pains 
she took to give Maria good principles. Her lectures on these 
points might all be reduced to five heads; namely,to put every 
thing in its proper place, to do every thing in its proper time, to 
keep every thing to its proper use, to be genteel, and to hate the 
French. 

“ It will not be surprising that with such training, the perusal of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, a copy of which had recently been pre- 
sented to her, gave an entirely new bias to her thoughts. Sorely 
puzzled was she to guess how much of it might be true, when, 
one day as they were driving out in the carriage, she saw at a 
little distance from the road a very handsome house. On some 
one asking the name of it, she did not hear the answer distinctly, 
but was quite sure she heard the word Beautiful; and as they 
directly began to descend a hill, she immediately concluded that 
it was the palace Beautiful, and that the hill was the hill 
Difficulty. One great point was now ascertained, that there 
were really such places; but she began to be sadly distressed 
when it occurred to her that they were travelling in the wrong 
direction from what they ought to be doing. 

‘* Oldtown was a town where fewer changes occurred than in 
more populous and modern places, and Maria scarcely recollected 
ever to have heard of any one’s leaving it. Certainly she had 
never heard of any one going on a pilgrimage, and she wondered 
very much how her aunts, who had told her that the Pilgrim's 
Progress was so very good a book, should have read it without 
thinking it necessary to take the advice it conveyed. 

‘‘ The rector of the parish happened to call the very next day 
at Mrs. Walker’s, and as he was going away, enquired so kindly 
after the little girl, that she was called in from the garden to see 
him. He asked what book it was she was reading, and when 
she said it was the Pilgrim’s Progress, he stroked her head, and 
said he hoped she would not delay setting out on her pilgrimage 
till she was the age of Christian, adding, that a youthful pilgrim 
was the most interesting object he knew. This last observation 
was addressed to her aunts, who assented to it, as they did to 
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every thing Mr. Roberts said, and it confirmed the resolution 


which Maria had already taken of setting out alone. 


“The grandmamma and aunt having gone out to dinner, the 
housekeeper Mrs, Martha, took the liberty of entertaining a 
‘select circle’ of her own. The party assembled in the house- 
keeper's room had just reversed their cups in their saucers, as a 
signal that they did not wish them replenished, when one of the 
party requested Mrs. Martha’s permission to bestow a piece of 
bread, thickly buttered, and covered with sugar, upon Miss 
Maria—we presume, as a token of gratitude for keeping out of 
their way. Consent was obtained, but as Miss Maria was not to 
be seen, the whole party issued forth into the garden in search of 
her. Every walk was explored, but in vain; and at last a little 
gate leading into a wood being found open, the wood was 
searched, but with no better success. What anguish did Mrs. 
Martha suffer when she thought how faithfully she had 
promised not to let the child out of her sight ! 

‘* Hour after hour was spent in an unavailing search, and at last 
the ladies arrived at home, when a scene of confusion ensued 
that baffles description. In the midst of it a boy arrived with a 
little shoe, which he said he thought must belong to young 
madam: of its being hers, there could be no doubt; and many 
were the tears shed, over what, Mrs Martha said, was all that 
now remained of Miss Maria. The boy could give no information 
as to where this relic was found, for a woman whom he did not 
know had given it to him to bring to Mrs. Walker, only saying 
that she had got it from a man, whom she did not know, who 
said he had found it, but she did not ask where; but she had 
heard that a little lady had been lost at Oldtown, and she 
thought, if it was hers, it might be a comfort to her friends to 
have something that had belonged to her. 

“ But it is time that we should return to Maria. When she 
had made up her mind to set out, it was a distressing thought to 
her that she knew not the direction in which to turn for the 
purpose of finding the path she was to pursue, and she was 
determined to ask no one by the way, for fear of encountering 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman. The road by which they came in the 
carriage, she knew, did not bring them through the Wicket 


Gate. She concluded, therefore, that there must be some 
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different route through the fields to the foot of the hill Difficulty, 
which she could distinctly see from the garden; so she resolved 
to make her way through the fields for the chance of finding it; 
but should she not succeed in getting there by the right path, she 
would at any rate get there; and when she reached the porter's 
lodge, at the gate of the palace, she would there ask them to 
take her back to the beginning of the path, which she was sure 
some of them would do. She set out, then, expecting every 
moment to hear her name called from behind her; for she 
remembered that Christian's friends were clamerous that he 
should return, and she naturally supposed hers might be so too; 
but she was firmly resolved to pursue the same course that he 
did, and put her fingers in her ears, that she might not hear. 
She had her misgivings, certainly, as to the propriety of leaving 
home; but then she thought Mr. Roberts had so distinctly 
recommended her journey, that her aunts could not blame her 
very much, particularly as it had not escaped her observation 
how cordially they had agreed with him as tothe necessity of 
it; and they had so often on a Sunday evening exhorted her to 
do during the week all. that Mr. Roberts had enforced in his 
sermons, that she thought, or tried to think, that for once they 
would have no cause to complain. 

“She scrambled over or through several hedges, without seeing 
any thing at all like a path through the fields; still she fancied 
she was gaining upon the hill, and she thought if she reached the 
palace, they would allow her to sleep there, although she had not 
come in by the Wicket-gate, since she really wished to go through 
it; and she amused herself by wondering whether she should 
sleep in the same room where Christian had slept, and whether 
they would give her any armour, or whether it was only worn by 
men pilgrims. She was interrupted in her reverie by seeing a 
number of cows running, as she feared, towards her; so she 
began to run too, and it was not until she had climbed a gate 
into the next field, that she missed one of her shoes, which had 
fallen off in her rapid flight—the same shoe which cuused so 
much lamentation at home. She durst not go back to look for 
it, as a dog was still chasing the cows; but she thought she 
could manage to walk without it, as the grass was so very soft, 
and she was sure either Prudence, Piety, or Charity, would give 
her a new one. | 
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“At last she reached the high road, and began to ascend the 
hill. By this time she was very tired, very sleepy, and very 
hungry, but she remembered Christian had felt sleepy here also; 
and she resolved, however tired, not to sleep in the arbour, for 
which, however, she looked in vain, and concluded it had been pul- 
led down; she could not help feeling very glad of it, as with her 
tired little limbs it certainly would have been very difficult to 
resist the temptation. She was very much shocked to see how 
many people were coming down the hill, and that no one but 
herself was ascending it. At length she saw two tall big men 
apparently running a race down, and her little heart beat more 
rapidly, as she thought how very awful the lions must look; for 
if these were not Timorous and Mistrust themselves, she did not 
for amoment doubt that they were terrified in the same manner. 

** She had not seen any lions, the day they passed in the car- 
riage, and she had sometimes almost ventured to hope that they 
no longer existed; but how the poor little thing trembled, when, 
on reaching the bend of the road, where it swept off to the lodge 
she had before seen, there appeared, reposing under the shade of 
two fine beach-trees, two enormous lions. Maria was no great 
naturalist, or she would have perceived at once they were made 
of stone; but she never for a moment doubted they were really 
the lions. She stood gazing and trembling for some time, 
continually repeating,‘ The lions were chained, but he saw not 
the chains;’ and then, summoning up all her courage, she ran 


swiftly between them, passed through the gate, and knocked . 


with all her little might at the door of the lodge. 

“It was opened by a tall good-humoured-looking man; and 
Maria, awe-struck at beholding at length one of the individuals 
of whom she had thought so much, dropped a deep curtsey 
‘If you please, sir, are you Watchful?’ 

““*Why, Miss, as to that,’ said the man, smiling good- 
humouredly, ‘I hopes I be; what did you please to want ?’ 

“*T want Discretion, if you please, sir,’ replied Maria. 

“«* T say, Missis,’ said the man, looking over his shoulder at 
his wife, ‘didst ever hear the like of that ?—here’s a little maiden 


-as says as how she wants discretion.’ ‘* Well, I’ve seed many a 


one as wanted afore, but never one as owned to it.’ 


“A sharp-featured vinegar-looking woman now appeared, 
looking very unlike any thing Maria expected to see so near the 
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house Beautiful. ‘So you want discretion, Miss, do you! 
Well I wonder if there’s anything else you want?’ 

‘‘¢T thought,’ said Maria, trying to feel brave,‘I might 
perhaps be allowed to sleep either here or at the palace.’ 

“A private confabulation now took place between the husband 
and wife, in which it was agreed he should take Mariato the 
quality at the great house, as may be they would make some- 
thing of her. Maria felt very proud when she found herself 
with her hand in that of Mr. Watchful, and actually on the way 
to the palace. Her guide left her outside while he asked to 
speak to Mrs. Adams, to whom he said that the little lady's 
intellects seemed allof a heap together, it was such a queer 
thing to hear a child like her talk of want of discretion, though 
no doubt it was all very true. 

“Mrs. Adams told him to get a horse ready, that she might 
send him off to the friends of the little girl, as soon as she had 
ascertained who they were; and she came and led Maria by the 
hand into the drawing-room so tenderly, and looked so very 
kindly, that Maria began to feel quite reassured. She was 
delighted to see three young ladies in the reom, who, of course, 
were Piety, Prudence, and Charity. Mrs. Adams, as soon as 
she had given her a large slice of bread and butter and some new 
milk, said ‘ Now, my dear, you'll tell us what your name is, and 
who your papa and mamma are.’ ‘My name, ma'am, is Maria 
Walker, but I never had either a papa or mamma,’ replied Maria, 
with the utmost simplicity. ‘And where do you live, dear?’ 
‘At Oldtown, with my grandmama.’ ‘And where were you going, 
my love?” ‘I didnot want to go farther than this house to- 
night, I always intended to sleep here.’ ‘And does any one 
know you were coming here?’ ‘No, ma’am. No one knew 
exactly that I meant to come to-day; but our clergyman, Mr. 
Roberts, strougly advised me to come, and he said I could not set 
out too soon.’ ‘And what was your object in coming, Maria?’ 
‘I wished to set an example to all the people in Oldtown,’ was 
the answer, and both Mrs. Adams and her daughters, were quite 
at a loss what to think of their little visitor. 

‘*Maria, however, had gained so much courage, that she 
thought she might now venture to ask a few questions, and 
began with, ‘Do many children come here, ma'am?’ ‘ Yes, 


sometimes we have children here. We're all very fond of them 
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when they are good.’ ‘And have you got any armour for little 
girls, ma’am?’ This was almost too much for the gravity of Mrs. 
Adams, but she determined not to let her see how very much 
amused she was, but rather to encourage her in asking any 
question she pleased, hoping by that means to obtain a clue to 
the very extraordinary state in which her mind seemed to be. 
‘Oh no?’ she said, ‘but why do you want to know?” ‘I was 
afraid you had not,’ said Maria; and then looking very serious, 
* Please, ma’am, tell me is this house very near the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death?’ ‘ My poor little child,’ said Mrs Adams, 
drawing her close to her and kissing her, ‘ that none of us can 
tell; it-may be nearer than we think.” ‘ But you wont send me 
there to-night, will you?’ and the child half cried as she asked 
the question ; ‘ you’!l let me stay and sleep here?’ ‘ Yes that you 
shall, dear little wanderer, and I think you must need sleep very 
much, for you look tired, and your little hand is very hot.’ ‘I 
suppose nobody ever comes back here that’s been through the 
Valley,’ continued the child, almost as if thinking aloud. This 
touched a chord in every bosom present that thrilled through 
them, for their mourning was yet new for one very dear to them, 
who had been suddenly hurried through that valley of which 
Maria spoke. ‘I’ve been thinking, ma’am, it would be a 
terrible thing for a little girl like me to go there alone without 
any armour; oh! please do let Piety go with me—oh, pray do!’ 
said the child, wondering what she could possibly have said to 
make them all cry so. 

“At this moment the porter arrived to say he was ready, and 
Mrs. Adams desired him to tell Mrs. Walker her little Maria 
was safe, but very tired, and she would either take her home in 
the morning, or would be very happy to see the ladies if they 
liked to come and fetch her. ‘I don’t want to go home,’ said 
Maria; ‘I only want to go back as far as the Wicket Gate, 
that I may begin at the beginning.’ 

*** Oh, now I see it all! ’ exclaimed she, whom Maria was sure 
must be Charity; ‘ you dear delightful little creature, you've 
been reading the Pilgrim's Progress till your little head is turned, 
as I am sure mine would have been, at your age, if I had not had 
a good mamma to explain it all to me; and as you never had @ 
mamma, how could you know anything about it ?’ 


“A few judicious questions now drew forth from Maria the 
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whole story of her pilgrimage, and when her aunts arrived 
before breakfast next morning, they were quite surprised to find 
her looking so’ well and happy and rational, as they had been 
very much frightened by Mr. Watchful’s account of what he 
called her light-mindedness and want of discretion. 

“ Mrs. Adams begged she might be allowed to stay a few days 
with them; and before the time came for her departure, the 
beautiful allegory which had so much perplexed her, was made 
so very plain, that she thought she must have been extremely 
stupid, not to have found out the meaning for herself. 

“ My young readers will, I am sure, be glad to lear that Maria, 
who has now little girls of her own, has long found the true 
Wicket Gate, and is anxious to show to others the privilege of 
being permitted to enterit. There are few in the present day 
who have not greater advantages than she had; and if any are 
induced to ask themselves the question, whether, with superior 
instruction, they are equally in earnest to obtain, in the days of 
health, Piety for their companion through that dark valley, 
which sooner or later all must tread, my story will not have 
been written in vain.” L. N. 


To such an interesting conclusion it may appear presumptuous 
to add anything of our own. Yet we cannot close this paper 
without asking how many of our readers have more than little 
Maria's opportunities, with much less than her earnestness in the 
great business of life? Let all, then, who have the means of 
obtaining information, and especially those who are blessed with 
kind and intelligent friends and relatives, do their utmost to 
search out and prove all things—to guard against partial views, 
and to look well that the various powers and affections of the 
mind are properly balanced. Let Reason direct and control 
Imagination, and the mind, ever craving, and ever learning, 
follow out the advice given with such triumphant success to one 
of the most marvellous intellects of modern day—‘“ Ask and you 
will know.” 

Let parents, too, and teachers take a hint from this little story. 
Silence is oftener understood to speak consent than ill-informed 
and uncommunicative persons imagine. To withhold Truth is to 
endorse Error. To leave a child’s mind in doubt is sometimes to 
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nourish those “ ill weeds” which “ grow apace” within it. A: 
not only is such a course mischievous in itself, but positive 
detrimental to the really sound counsel that may overlie it. T 
rector’s advice to little Maria was good and valuable, but the su 
stratum of ignorance spoiled it. And then the sanction of t 
old ladies built on that, completed the mischief. Work w 
begun, if it do not end well, will only be rotten from above: b 
a bad foundation overlaid, nothing can ensure the safety of t 
superstructure. 


THE NOBLEMAN AMONG THIEVES. 


Wuitxst Mr. Jackson, one of the most efficient of our Ci 
Missionaries, was perusing the copy of a speech made by Lo 
Ashley in June last, several thieves, desirous to relinquish thi 
evil practices, entered for his advice; among these were t 
young men who had already been induced to give up thievi 
i but who, having once lost their character, were obtaining a bs 
} ' livelihood by picking up bones, rags, and iron, in the stre 

| t They had persevered in this course for some time, and a gr 

We change had been effected in their general habits and practices. 
if | i : ** How should you like to emigrate?” said Mr. Jackson to a 
| of these men. 
| “T should jump at it,” was the reply. 

1 in Mr. Jackson informed them of the contents of Lord Ashle' 
ti speech: that he expected his lordship to perambulate his distr 
| with him, and he would consult him on the subject of emigrati 
| 


for adult criminals. 

This became the subject of general conversation and consider 
| tion among the thieves; so much so, that Mr. Jackson was s¢ 
Wy for to come to them at a court called Blue Anchor-yard, wh 
| they one and all declared that “emigration would be a capi 
thing for chaps like us.” 

Ht Mr. Jackson then invited Lord Ashley to attend a meeting 

q | the thieves, to hear their tale, and counsel them; and on Thu 
4) day evening, July 27th, his lordship attended an assemblage 
| two hundred and seven professed thieves. 

Some five or six gentlemen were present with Lord Ashley 
this meeting with the thieves, and among them the writer of t 
statement. It was such a meeting as no one who had be 
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present at, could possibly forget to the day of his death. Several 
of the best known and most experienced thieves were stationed at 
the door, to prevent the admission of any but thieves! Some four 
or five individuals, who were not at first known, were subjected 
toa more public examination, and only allowed to remain on 
their stating who they were, and being recognized as members of 
the dishonest fraternity ; and before the proceedings of the even- 
ing commenced the question was very carefully put, and repeated 
several times, whether any one was in the room of whom others 
entertained doubts as to who he was. The object of this care 
was, as sO many of them were in danger of. “getting into 
trouble,” as they call it, or, in other words, of being taken up for 
their crimes, if discovered, to ascertain whether any who should 
betray them were present; and another intention of this scrutiny 
was to give those assembled, who naturally would feel consider- 
able fear, a fuller confidence in opening their minds. 

The meeting commenced with the singing of a hymn and with 
a prayer. What was the real state of the heart of those present, 
while these devotional exercises were proceeding, it is, of course, 
impossible for any man to say; but the apparent fervour and 
earnest attention exceeded what is, perhaps, scarcely ever to be 
witnessed, even in a church or chapel. 

When the singing and prayer were concluded, Mr. Jackson 
rose, and stated the following, amongst other facts, to Lord 
Ashley :— 

The thought struck me, after reading your lordship’s masterly 
speech, that I would consult my friends whether it would not be 
right to petition the government to grant to these ruined young 
men the privilege of free emigration to some one of Her Majesty's 
colonies. There were six young men who said they could prevail 
upon one hundred to come in the course of a month. This day, 
your lordship should know, is only the second week. On 
Monday, the 17th of July, the Rev. T. Binney and Rev. Mr. 
Allen, Incumbent of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, met at my house, 
not by appointment, but accidentally. They saw a large number 
of felons and vagrants. They read the Word of God, and engaged 
with them in prayer. I had a few meetings on their behalf for 
reading the Word of God and prayer. I appointed Tuesday, 
July 18th; and on that night we had several gentlemen 
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interested in the objects of the London City Mission present. 
Before that meeting closed we numbered ninety-seven thieves and 
vagrants. The Thursday following we numbered one hundred 
and fifty-nine. On Sunday last, fifty-two; and on last Tuesday 
night, one hundred and thirty-eight young men, from whom | 
obtained the following statistics :— 


Answers elicited. 7 Fourth Totals. 
Had been in prison for theft ... | aso | ase | 
| Had fallen through drink .....:00c0. | 29 47 27 103 
Had friends who would not helpthem... | 26 24 21 71 
| Had friends who con/d not help them... | 22 0 83 | 105 
Had friends ignorant of their state .. ! 9 5 15 
Were willing to give up 
work . | OF | 10 | 
Were willing to emigrate . 97 | D4 | 137 | 388 


There were fifty-one thieves at the first meeting, and forty-one 
at the second, who, exclusive of laborers, were brought up to the 
following trades: tailors, shoemakers, cabinet-makers, masons 


and carpenters, blacksmiths, miners, bakers, sailors, bargemen, 


shopmen. They state they have all been from one to twenty- 
seven times in prison. Two cannot tell the number of times they 
have been in prison, they have been in so often. 

Lord Ashley, on the conclusion of this address, spoke to the 
assembly of felons and vagrants at considerable length, and in a 
most careful and judicious manner. He recommended them to 
petition both Lord John Russell, as the head of her Majesty's 
Government, and Sir George Grey, as her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and promised to present the 
petition; but would do so only on the condition they should at 
once abstain from thieving. It was then arranged that the 
petition should be signed a week hence. 


GEORGE III. AND THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


Joszpu Lancasrer, the founder of the Lancasterian system 
of education, was admitted to an interview with his late majesty 
George III, at Weymouth, in 1805, which is thus described by 
Mr. Corston :— 


j 
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“On entering the royal presence, the king said, ‘ Lancaster, I 
have sent for you to give me an account of your system of 
education, which I hear has met with opposition. One master 
teach five hundred children at the same time! How do you keep 
them in order, Lancaster?’ Lancaster replied, ‘Please thy 
majesty, by the same principle thy majesty’s army is kept in 
order—by the word of command.’ His majesty replied, ‘Good, 
good; it does not require an aged general to give the command ; 
one of younger years can do it.’ Lancaster observed that in his 
schools the teaching branch was performed by youths, who acted 
as monitors. The king assented, and said, ‘Good.’> Lancaster 
then described his system; and he informed me that they all 
paid great attention, and were highly delighted; and as soon as 
he had finished, his majesty said, ‘Lancaster, I highly approve of 
your system, and it is my wish that every poor child in my 
dominions should be taught to read the Bible; I will do any 
thing you wish to promote this object.’ 

‘“ Please thy majesty,” said Lancaster, ‘ if the system meets thy 
majesty’s approbation, I can go through the country and lecture 
on the system, and have no doubt, but in a few months I shall 
be able to give thy majesty an account where ten thousand poor 
children are being educated, and some of my youths instructing 
them.” His majesty immediately replied, ‘ Lancaster, I will 
subscribe £100 annually; and,’ addressing the queen, ‘ you shall 
subscribe £50, Charlotte; and the princesses, £25 each ;’ and 
then added, ‘Lancaster, you may have the money directly.’ 
Lancaster observed, ‘ Please thy majesty, that will be setting thy 
nobles a good example.’ The royal party appeared to smile at 
this observation; but the queen observed to his majesty, 
‘ How cruel it is that enemies should be found who endeavour to 
hinder his progress in so good a work.’ To which the king 
replied, ‘ Charlotte, a good man seeks his reward in the world to 
come.’ Joseph then withdrew.—Sketches by Henry Dunn. 


A PRAYING EMPEROR. 


In 1814, the General Peace brought the allied sovereigns on a 
visit to London, when the Society of Friends hastened to present 
addresses to the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. 
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That for the Emperor of Russia was left with Count Lieven, on 
the 18th of June, and the next day William Allen the well known 
philanthropist called to arrange for its reception. To his 
surprise, however, instead of obtaining a formal interview, he 
found the Count in his carriage, who bade him get in, and, 
driving off immediately, informed him that the Emperor wished 
to attend a Friends’ meeting, and that there was no time for it 
but the present. 

Calling at Count Nesselrode’s for the Emperor, the Grand 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, the Duke of Oldenburgh, and the Duke 
of Wurtemburg, the whole party drove off, without the slightest 
previous intimation, to the nearest meeting-house then open. 
No commotion was excited by their arrival. They were quietly 
shown to the seats usually ocupied by men and women respec- 
tively. The meeting remained in silence about a quarter of an 
hour, ‘in which time,’ says Mr. Allen,‘ my mind was sweetly 
calmed and refreshed, in the firm belief that the Great Master 
had the work in his own hands.’ Richard Phillips then stood up, 
witha short but acceptable address to the meeting; and soon 
after, John Wilkinson was engaged in explaining the effects of 
vital religion,and, the nature of true worship. After he sat 
down, John Bell uttered a few sentences, and John Wilkinson 
concluded in supplication. The Emperor and the whole party 
conducted themselves with great seriousness ; and ‘ after meeting’ 
they kindly shook hands with the Friends, and departed. 

Two days after this,the Emperor received Mr. Allen and the § 
deputation with the ‘ Friends’ address. The number was very 
limited, in accordance with Count Lieven’s instructions. Alex- 
ander received them alone, and conversed freely with them in 
English ; asking questions, which ‘evidently showed that he 
was acquainted with the operations of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul.” He said he ‘agreed entirely with Friends on the subject 
of worship.” He told them that he was himself in the habit of 
daily prayer, that at first he employed a form of words, but at 
length grew uneasy in so doing, as the words were not always 
applicable to the present state of his mind, and that ‘now the 
subject of his prayer was according to the impression he felt of 
his wants at the time.’ He stated how ‘the Lord had made him 
acquainted with spiritual religion,’ after which he had much 
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sought it, and that ‘herein he found strength and consolation ;’ 
adding, that he, and ‘all of us, were only placed in this life to 
glorify God, and to be useful to one another.’ During the inter- 
view, he repeatedly pressed their hands, expressed a wish to 
know more of them, said he should like to see a Friend's house, 
and concluded by observing, that if any Friends should visit 
Petersburgh on a religious account, they were not to wait for 
any Introduction, but to come direct to him, and he would do 
everything to promote their views. 

The ‘wish to see a Friend's house’ was not forgotten. When 
at Portsmouth he again reverted to it, and arrangements were 
made for John Glaisyer, of Brighton, to receive him. But when 
he reached that town, the crowd was so great, that he was 
obliged to proceed without fulfilling his intentions. Passing a 
farm-house, a few miles from Lewes, however, he observed two 
persons standing at their own gates, who by their appearance, he 
supposed to be Friends. He immediately ordered the driver to 
stop, alighted, inquired if they were of the people called Quakers, 
and, being answered in the affirmative, asked permission to go 
into the house. The request, although considered exceedingly 
strange and unaccountable, for these parties had not heard any- 
thing of the Emperor’s interest in Friends,was of course cheer- 
fully complied with. The Duchess then alighted, and they all 
went in together. After a little time, the Duchess asked if they 
might go over the house, and they were accordingly conducted 
into the principal apartments, the neatness of which they praised. 
On returning to the parlour, they were invited to take some 
refreshments, which they did, and seemed pleased with the 
attention. Finding that the family had not heard of the 
Emperor having had any communication with ‘Friends’ in 


London, he gave them an account of his having been ‘at meet- . 


ing.” At parting, the Emperor saluted the hand of the lady, and 
the Duchess kissed her. They then both shook hands cordially 
with her husband, Nathaniel Rickman, and bade them ‘ farewell.’ 
— Sketches by Henry Dunn. 
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40 Prayer for Sinners. 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 


Romans ix. 18.— Health. 


Srr, 

1. Will you be so kind as to explain Romans iz. 18? 

2. And also give me your opinion as to whether it is proper to 
engage in any duties (for instance Sabbath school teaching at some 
distance from home) when by performing those duties you incur 
sickness. 

A sn aah in your Magazine next month will greatly oblige 

An InTeRESTED READER. 


1. God is often said in Scripture to do that which he allows 
to be done. Seeing, as He does, the end from the beginning, He 
must of course know who will be the objects of his mercy, as 
well as who will become hardened in sin. But the great mischief 
is, that man puts himself in God’s place, and pretends that he 
can know these things. As a practical question, man cannot be 
affected by what God only knows, so that there is nothing in this 
text or in any other, that favors the highly absurd and dangerous 
views held by our hyper-Calvinists and Antinomians. 

2. Health is an important consideration, but not the most 
important one. For our own parts, we are decidedly of opinion 
that it is more frequently promoted, than injured, by such exer- 
cises as are referred to. But allowing that it suffers, is it quite 
clear that this indisposition is not the effect of an overweening 
care of it at home, by which it is rendered too delicate for active 
philanthropies 

We look upon it as one of the most grievous signs of the times, 
that our young people are so ready to sacrifice every thing to 


’ health, and in many cases to a mere theory respecting it, which 


their hard-working and active elders prove to be most visionary. 
The good old rule is after all our best answer. ‘The path of 
duty is the path of safety.” 


Prayer for Sinners. 


Sir,—I should feel much obliged if you would kindly favor me with 


an answer to the following question :— 
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How far are we authorised by Scripture to expect a direct answer to 
intercessory prayer, when the individual for whom we pray is living in 
open sin? I remain, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, M. F. 


We do not think that our Saviour would have prayed for his 
murderers had he despaired of an answer. We are especially 
enjoined to pray for those who use us despitefully and persecute 
us, and who are consequently, in one sense at least, living in open 
sin. Peter enjoined Simon the sorcerer to pray for himself, and 
he does not seem to have repudiated his request that Peter would 
also intercede for him. 

With regard to the answer to such prayer, it is for God to 
decide whether it shall be “‘ direct” or indirect. We are, at the 
best, but poor, blundering interpreters of God’s dealings, and may 
often mistake a favorable, for an unfavorable, token. But one 
duty is nevertheless plain,—to “‘ pray always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit.” 

At the same time we should. remember that prayer is not the 
only duty enjoined in such cases as our correspondent refers to. 
We should reprove, rebuke, and exhort, with all long-suffering 
and faithfulness, and use every other scriptural means to bring 
the sinner to a sense of his wretched and dangerous position. 

It is, of course, assumed, that the party praying, is not the 
party prayed for. Our answer in such a case would be very 
different. | 


Dr. JOHN TEODOR, 


Mayy of our young readers, perhaps, may have heard of the 
Sclavonian Mission, founded in London on the 25th April, 1846, and 
of its Missionary, the Rev. John Teodor, 1).D. formerly a popish 
priest. In the metropolis and its neighbourhood, Dr. Teodor has been 
delivering lectures in aid of this mission, and of the great cause with 
which it is identified—the reformation now going forward amongst the 
Romish churches on the continent, and particularly in Poland. 

Our readers who are anxious to further the good work, have now an 
opportunity of doing so, at an outlay, which will be reimbursed a 
hundred-fold in the deeply interesting information obtained, by pur- 
chasing Dr. Teodor’s narratives entitled ‘‘ Popery in Poland,” and 
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“The Sclavonian Church of Christ,” published by Mr. Blackburn, 
903, Holborn Hill. As a specimen of the thrilling character of these 
little pamphlets we give some of the leading facts relative to the 
writer’s conversion, trusting that they may create such an appetite 
for more, as will lead those who peruse them to purchase the original 
account. 

I do wonder how I could ever have been reduced from a reasonable 
being, into a barbarian, a misanthrope, a mean, cowardly tool of the 
most inveterate foes of truth and justice— the Church of Rome! I am 
astonished, indeed, atmy former darkness, when according to the tenets 
of Rome, I thought myself capable to conjure my Saviour into a bit 
of wafer—to forgive the sins, which offended not me, but Almighty 
God—to perform a farce before glittering blocks made out of perish- 
able stuff, and placed on the pagan altars of the Roman church, with 
the sole view to cheat the people out of their money !—to look upon 
every Protestant, as upon an unclean, everything polluting being 
—to consider it a duty, and even to believe that God would recompence 
me for the destruction of every one who does not believe in the abomi- 
nable system of Romanism—and to look upon sinful, aye, depraved and 
incorrigible monsters, as upon infallible spiritual fathers. 

It was only when I was admitted, by blind obedience and strict 
observance of priestly rules, into the higher orders, that the blind fell 
from my eyes, and I perceived to my horror that my office was either that 
of a depraved, heartless wretch—that of a consummate impostor—or 
that of an ignorant living machine. Previous to my becoming secre- 
tary to the Bishop Gutkowski, I was theological professor of the 
college at Janow ; as such I had the privilege of access to a large 
library, and in the course of examining the volumes which it contained 
I met with one, which when opened, proved to be the Bible. I had 
seen large folio Bibles before, which are kept sealed up, fettered with 
chains, and shut up with locks, the keys of which are confided only to 
the care of the archbishops; but I had never before touched one, by 
far less could I have read it. I felt a sensation commingled with fear, 
curiosity, and surprise ; my blood ran into my head, my heart began 
to beat quickly ; I could not move from the place, nor dared I turn my 
head for fear that somebody should discover the cause of my agitation. 
I cunningly replaced the object so accidentally acquired into its place, 
and going from place to place, examining book after book, I ventured 
at last to turn round and to ascertain if there was not a person present 
observing my proceedings. 

' Having looked behind the doors, under the tables, and into every 
corner, and being convinced that I was quite alone, I ran to my Bible, 
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‘ook it under my arm among other books, and carried it unseen into 
my private room: however, I did not forget to fill up its place in the 
library with another book. I began to read with avidity, and discovered 
in the Old Testament nothing which would lead me to believe, at that 
time, that the rites and ceremonies of the Church of Rome were 
idolatrous. On the contrary, when reading about the rites, ceremonies, 
and symbols of the Levitical priesthood; of the building of the temple; 
of the construction of the tabernacle; of the different offerings of fruits 
and animals; of the celebration of the Jewish passover, and other 
festivities ; I could compare with all those external proceedings of the 
Jews, almost all the performances of the Church of Rome, and even 
to discover in. them a close relationship. I wondered then why the 
Protestants, whom I knew believed in the Bible, and worshipped God 
accordingly, dared to condemn our Roman Catholic exhibitions ? 

But when I began to study the New Testament—when I began to 
perceive that what was prophesied in the Old, was accomplished in the 
New Testament—when I began to compare the sayings of the prophets 
with the precepts of Christ —when I read that the only mediator of the 
New Testament is Christ (Heb. iz. 15,) and not the Pope—when I 
read that even Christ has not ventured to forgive sins by his own 
power as man, but said only to every one, “thy sins are forgiven 
according to thy faith’”"—when I read Christ’s commandments, “ Call 
no man your master, father, or king’’—when I read “ that we are all 
called to an eternal priesthood ’’—when I read, ‘‘ that we ought to be 
all brethren, equal with the angels ’—then, and only then, I came to 
the conclusion that the whole show and pomp of the Roman rites is 
but a partial imitation of the Jewish ceremonies, yet a complete 
imitation of the golden calf festival, and other pagan observances. 

But when I perused the eighth and ninth chapters of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Hebrews, and learned “ that the temporal covenant with 
the fathers of the Jews is abolished by the eternal covenant of the 
Gospel of Christ, just so as bythe eternal priesthood of Christ the 
Levitical priesthood of Aaron is abolished for ever’—then I was 
thunderstruck how the Church of Rome dared to act quite contrary to 
the precepts of Christ, when pretending at the same time to do every- 
thing according to the commandment of God and our Saviour. 

My mind was so full of the Scriptures, that I commenced a course 
of lectures’ to the young students upon various parts of the New 
Testament, called the Evangely, by the Romanist. This was soon 
detected, and several of the professors in consequence, denounced me 
as unfit for my office, and sought means for my dismissal. Bishop 
Gutkowski treated the matter lightly: he attributed it to overstudy, 
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considered my mind a little disordered, and agreed to remove me from. 
my professorship, and take me under his own charge as his secretary 
I was not dissatisfied at the change. The bishop behaved kindly; and 
I had more opportunities, as I made many visits with him, of diving 
more fully into the mysteries and secret doings of the higher orders, 
whose real god is power and revenue, whose means are intimidations 
and deceptions, and whose sole aim is temporal enjoyment and animal 
gratifications. 

One evening in the month of March, 1839, the bishop, who long ago 
suspected my studying some serious works, surprised me over my Bible, 
when I thought him to be fast asleep in his own apartments. He 
reprimanded me for having broken the prohibitory laws of the church, 
saying “that the Roman church in her wisdom, to spare the trouble 
to her children, who very often may commit sacrilegious blunders, 
or form false views out of scriptural texts—has resolved to be the sole 
interpretress of the Old and New Testaments, and propped upon her 
infallibility to explain them more clearly through the medium of her 
statutes and catechisms;” and to my great grief, he at once, and in 
my presence, consigned it to the flames. 

This was a severe trial to me, but I determined to watch every 
opportunity to procure another Bible; in the meantime my mind was 
much disturbed, it dwelt constantly upon those passages I had read, so 
much so, that I had frequently by mistake written scripture texts into 


_the books of my office. The bishop, observing my disquiet, took me 


out more frequently, and it was in one of these visits to an old priest, 
that I found, in the corner of his library, another Bible, when looking 
over his books. O, how I rejoiced at my good fortune! I took it 
directly, unobserved, into my handkerchief, and managed secretly to 
convey ithome. In virtue of my office, I had a right, not only to 
confiscate any prohibited book, but to punish the offender; but then 
the Bible would have been destroyed, or sealed up by the bishop, and 
the proceedings entered in the archives ; I preferred, therefore, to seize 
itsecretly. My spirits revived, my countenance became cheerful, and 
although it was some days before I could venture to open my Bible, 
still the possession of it caused me much joy; and fortunately, the 
bishop attributed my gaiety to the more frequent change of air and 
excursions which he induced me to take, On the first night’s reading 
I took particular care to have my window well screened and the key- 
hole of my door covered, so much afraid was I of again losing my 
treasure. I ran over the same chapters of the New Testament as I did 
before, confirming my former conclusions once more, but it was not, 
however, till I met with the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, from the 
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fifth to the close of the eighth chapter, that I felt the influences of the 
Holy Spirit enlightening my mind ; I seemed to live in another world, 
the darkness fled away from my intellect, my soul was in extacy—I 
was able to appreciate the light and beauties of the gospel. For many 
weeks I could not proceed any farther, I was so engrossed with the 
reasoning in these chapters ; and though I dared not utter my senti- 
ments, many and warm were the contests that occupied my thoughts. 

The infamous Bull of Gregory XVI. to force the Roman Catholics 
of Poland to obey the Czar in everything; induced him to order, not 
only the Romanists, but even Jews and Protestants, to embrace the 
most degrading faith of his abominable church. very cruelty, 
barbarity, trick, and cunningness were used to reduce all the Sclavonian 
nations into social and religious bondage to the Czar ; a proclamation 
was issued to all the Protestant, Jewish, and Roman priests, to bow to 
him as their earthly god, whilst the government of St. Petersburgh 
ordered the incarceration of every priest who should be so wicked as 
not to obey the friendly advices of the renegade bishops. A great 
number renounced their priesthood to evade persecutions, and still 
more tried to seek safety by leaving their homes and country. 

All the priests of my diocese rallied round my Bishop Gutlowski, 
to decide what course they must pursue. Our first step was to write a 
work in defence of Christianity, without mentioning any particular 
church. This task was confided to me, and in a few days I presented 
the manuscript to the bishop, who approved and ordered it to be 
printed. No sooner was it out than the bishop was sent prisoner to 
Mogilow, where he was most cruelly treated during two years. At the 
request of the Czar, the Pope sent a letter to this worthy man, intima- 
ting, that he had better either obey the emperor, or resign the bishop’s 
title fora pension, on condition to leave the country. Upon the receipt 
of such paternal order, the bishop instantly disrobed himself, exclaim- 
ing as he did so, “Is it thus that the head, the father of religion, acts? 
Then away with the Romish and Greek churches, I will belong to 
neither! Away with the garb and the pension! I would rather die in 
exile and poverty, than remain longer in any church save the church 
of the apostles, which is the church of Christ.’”” An escort arrived, 
and he was chased away as a vagrant out of the city, and lives now in 
Galicia, in the town of Lwow, named by the Austrians, Lemberg. - 

I then wrote another book on the same subject, which was printed 
and circulated; in consequence of which, enquiry was made, and the 


writer soon discovered. I was then imprisoned in my own house, 
having a military guard stationed at my door. This was kept up for 
six months, during which time I was frequently questioned by the 
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commissioners why I wrote against the churches? I answered them to 
this effect; shewing them my Bible, I said, ‘‘ It is here that I find 
which is the true church: what I have said I mean, although my life 
should pay the forfeit."’ They answered me by saying, “ You are as 
foolish as your bishop; of course, then, you are ready for the same 
reward?” I replied, “ Yes, that or any other for Christ.” This 
closed the conversation; but at midnight, there came four gens d’armes, 
six cossacks, and one officer, with a kibitka, which is a prison carriage 
for conveying prisoners to Siberia. The officer entered my room, and 
standing before me, with a pistol in one hand, and a-written order in 
the other, read to me the mandate, enjoining silence on pain of his 
firing on me. I was at liberty to take with me whatever I chose; but 
I was to be conveyed to the commissioner of justice, though I did not 
know his residence. I was placed in the carriage, and without knowing 
where, travelled for several days without a light, till we came to the 
town of Minsk, in North Lithuania. Here I remained some time, ti!! 
one evening at ten o’clock, a carriage came to the door, and the officer 
giving a written order to the keeper of the prison, he brought a heavy 
chain, with which he bound me. I was carried off to Tobolsk. During 
the whole of the way I was not allowed to see the light, and upon 
atriving at Tobolsk, the prison presented itself to my view. It had 
indeed a terrific appearance; its massive gates—its high walls, were 
apparently too great to be scaled or escaped from. The third day after 
my arrival I was taken before the commissioner, who asked me the 
same questions that had already been put to me. To these I gave the 
same answers. He then read me the decree, that my dress was to be 
taken from me, and that I was to be habited in the prison garb, with 
this difference, that the cross was to be imprinted on the breast with 
red cloth. I was to be put to hard labor ; my food was to be of. the 
commonest sort, and very limited in allowance. At the expiration of a 
week the governor searched every prisoner, to ascertain if any of us 
possessed money. I had, however, taken the precaution before his 
arrival, to secrete my money in paper, in a beam of the roofing. | 
was then removed to another cell, where there were ten priests, seven 
of them Roman Catholics, and three Protestants, who ordered me to 
perform the same work in which they themselves were engaged, cutting 
wood from morning till evening. 


(To be concluded nert month.) 
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POETRY. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM. 
Wuart was that light, 
Streaming like mid-day glory from the skies 
Upon the shepherds, who kept watch by night 
On Bethlehem’s silent plains with sleepless eyes ? 
Was it the sun 
Or moon, or star, or brilliant meteor there, 
That through the trackless realms of space had come 
To pierce the darkness of the midnight air? 
Oh! brighter far 
Was that effulgent blaze of dazzling light, 
Than moon, or meteor, sun, or sparkling star 
That e’er on earth illumed the day or night. 
The shepherds stood 
Appalled and fearful at the wondrous sight— 
That burst upon their midnight solitude, 
And turned the ebon darkness into light. 
But soon a voice— 
An angel’s voice, the solemn stillness broke. 
His blessed accents bade their hearts rejoice, 
And calm and comforting the words he spoke. 
“* Fear not,” he said, 
“Good tidings of great joy I bring for thee, 
“A Saviour born in Bethlehem’s manger laid, 
‘Shall set the world from sin’s deep thraldom free.”’ 
He paused, and then 
The heavenly host joined in a loud acclaim, 
“Good will on earth, and peace towdrd all men, 
“ And highest glory to God's sacred name.” 
How blessed, he 
Who looked and listened in that wondrous hour ! 
In the dread presence of that company, 
Chaunting the praises of Almighty Power. 
And doubly blest 
Will be the souls, that on the last great day, 
Sinless shall enter on the promised rest, 
Through Him who then assumed our mortal clay. 


Annizg Waite. 
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ARE THEY NOT MINISTERING SPIRITS? 


Anp is there care in heaven? and is there love 

4 a In heavenly spirits, to these creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is :—else much more wretched were the case | 
Of men, than beasts; but O! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God! that loves his creatures so, 

And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro’ 

To serve to wicked man,—to serve his wicked foe. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
_ How oft do they, with golden pinions, cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying pursuivant 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us, militant ; 
They for us fight, they watch, and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 
O why should heavenly God to men have such regard ! 


Spenser. 


THE FLOWERS OF EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


- A sunbeam fell upon a snowy mound,— — 
It quickly melted ‘neath that shining ray, 
And dark-and desolate it left the ground 
When it had faded from that spot away. — 


But soon a plant its lovely leaves put forth, 

And in the centre of its tufted green, 
Fair as the purest pearl of matchless worth, 

A snow-drop’s dazzling, low-bowed head, was seen. 
A sunbeam fell upon a hardened heart ; 

Its worldly pleasures faded quickly then, 
Conscience was roused ; yet hard it seemed to part 

From all the tempting joys of worldly men. 
But soon a plant sprang up of spotless hue, 

And bore a flower—Peace was its blessed name— 
Its leaves expanded daily as it grew, 

And holy now that once hard heart became. 

Annre Waite. 
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- 


OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Ovr illustration, this month, is given rather as the 
beau-ideal of a genuine old country-house, than from any 
peculiar interest attaching to the place represented. Its 
historic fame we believe to be very questionable, though it 
purports to have been once a favorite hunting-seat of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

It is situate at Chingford, a pleasant village, on the 
borders of Epping forest, and is still known as Queen 
Elizabeth’s Lodge, or the hunting-seat of that princess. 

In this lodge it is said that Queen Elizabeth used to 
ride up and down the stairs, which are constructed in such 
a manner that every five are about six inches high; and 
the landing-places being very broad, a horse might easily 
be trained to go up and down. A horse-block, at the 
commencement of the present century, was standing on 
the uppermost landing-place. 

Chingford stands on the borders of Essex, not far from 
Edmonton, on the river Lea; and the lands in many 
places rising high, it commands varied and extensive 
prospects into Kent and Hertfordshire. The forest is to 
the east of it. 
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THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 

It soon became evident that our preacher was too searching, 
or, as the Major would have phrased it, “too legal,’’ for the 
better-taught owner of Pihahiroth. He could tolerate him when 
he spoke of his Great Master, as a Saviour from the consequences 
of sin; but when he exhibited him as delivering from the love, 
and power, and practice of it, the Major, to quote the graphic 
words of Scripture, “ became wroth, and his countenance fell.” 
Yet there was ineffable pity mingled with his anger. Was he “a 
full-stature, deep-things, Christian,” as he sometimes called him- 
self, to be schooled in divinity by one who had just passed the 
threshold of the gospel, as be thought? Forgetting everything 
but his own bitter feelings at the moment, he rose up hastily and 
walked out of church in such a manner as to leave no doubt on 
the minds of any, that he thought himself a deeply-injured man. 

The sermon proceeded; the service closed impressively, and 
the congregation having dispersed, I walked home with Mr. 
Singleton; and at length spoke of Major Goode's strange 
conduct. 

He smiled at my surmises, though he confessed there was 
probably some truth in them, and before parting, it was ar- 
ranged that we should go together to Pihahiroth, and ascertain 
how matters stood with a view if possible to some conciliation. 

Good purposes are often broken, and it was long before we 
found an opportunity of calling upon Major Goode. Amongst 
other circumstances which interfered with our intention, I was 
compelled to go unexpectedly to London, which I had not 
visited for many years. A friend had asked my services in 
securing a passage to Australia for a party not altogether un- 
known to our readers, and as 1 had some connexion with the 
shipping interest, through a near relative who had settled in the 
metropolis, I accordingly made up my mind to the journey. 

Eight or nine months had already gone by, and our mission to 
Pihahiroth seemed no nearer its accomplishment than when we 
formed our resolution. But every thing was set aside till my 
business in London was accomplished; and on a warm, moist, 
autumnal afternoon, I found myself threading the noisy tho- 
roughfares bordering on the London-docks, which formed my 
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How the squalor, the vice, and poverty of this densely peopled 
neighbourhood affect a stranger from the country! Accustomed 
to green fields and bright skies, to fresh air and flowing streams, 
to sunshine and all the sweet and unsophisticated influences of 
Nature, he scarcely knows how to tolerate the sights, and sounds, 
and odours, and worst of all, the brutalized specimens of hu- 
manity, he meets with at every turn. His heart aches as he 
wanders along the crowded streets, followed by eyes that seem 
full of suspicion and mistrust, or accosted by some eager trades- 
man anxious to transact some business with him in the low 
sordid wares he deals in. True, he now and then passes a church 
or a chapel—oases in the weary murmuring wilderness—and 
wonders who can fill them, where the Sabbath, even, seems to 
bring no joy or rest to the grovelling tenants of this region of 
the metropolis. Yet sweet thoughts break in upon his jaded 
spirit, as he contemplates the sufficiency of the gospel of the 
grace of Christ to heal even this leprosy of ungodliness. But for 
this reflection he would indeed be alone amongst the hum and 
shock of men, but its constraining influence draws all souls into 
fellowship with his own. Nothing but heart-probing, heart- 
cleansing, God-communing Christianity can meet the case, and 
he longs, even on the spot, to preach in all his fulness the Friend 
of publicans and sinners. 

He passes on, however, sad and silent, and enters the docks. 
What a forest of shipping, what a city of warehouses is before 
him! Every area is crowded with goods, pile on pile, or paved 
with merchandize, till scarce a thoroughfare. is left to pass 
amongst them. Over a rugged and uneven pavement, blockaded 
by heavy waggons or barricaded with trucks, or rendered impass- 
able by accumulations of filth or puddles of water, he passes 
onward amidst noise and hurry that to him seem meaningless, 
and feels heartily rejoiced when the business which called him to 
this scene of wretchedness is accomplished. 

Emerging from the docks, he longs.to see once more the green 
fields, that he knows are to be found even in the immediate 
precincts of this thundering Babylon. The Thames Tunnel! 
Who has not heard of that? Perhaps it may form a pleasant 
outlet from all that has just now pained the ear and sickened the 
heart of the pilgrim in London. Let us see. 
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Full of such thoughts as these, I passed the purgatory of my 
visit to this mart of nations, and bent my footsteps towards the 
famous tunnel. But what a damp, mouldering, dilapidated air 
hung over this wonderful place. Entering the melancholy 
structure, with a heavy heart, | wound my way beside its mould- 
stained walls, and down its gloomy-looking staircase to the 
mouth of the long double viaduct that leads below the river's 
bed. I paused upon the stairs to listen to the music that came 
up from below, echoed and re-echoed by these gloomy vaults. 
The effect was overwhelmingly sad, and this sadness seemed to 
be all explained, when on descending to the bottom I found a 
small steam engine at work, grinding it out of a musical box by 
the hour. But my heart all at once leaped up, for I thought 
just then of the wilful little birds I had often heard at home, 
singing with such relish that it seemed, as a hearty old writer 
has expressed it, as if they would shiver the leafy wood in 
pieces; and I thanked God for liberty. 

I began to pace the long dim avenue, walking in fear, for the 
jets’of gas that lined it seemed placed there only for the purpose 
of making still paler, the pale haze that closed in upon me. Half 
a dozen loiterers formed nearly the whole of the subaqueous 
population. There were a few poor creatures here and there 
keeping a stall, which would never keep them, and they im- 
portuned me touchingly to buy their useless wares. One of them 
had a few books—cheap shewy looking editions of standard 
authors, and at this stand I noticed a lad in the costume of a 
sailor, apparently negociating a purchase. There was nothing 
in such a sight to attract attention, and I might have passed it 
by unobserved, but for the associations at that moment pass- 
ing through my mind. Whether or not there was any thing in 
the circumstances or scenery by which I was surrounded, to 
awaken such ideas, I was just then thinking of the quaint old 
cuts I had met with in an early edition of Bunyan, and in a 
twinkling a thousand graphic touches from the pen of this 
glorious dreamer flashed across the ficld of my mental vision. 
By one of those singular processes resulting from the law of 
mental affinities my ear caught greedily at the name of this 


at the stall in question. She was recommending a copy of the 
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Pilgrim's Progress to that young sailor. His choice had however 
fallen on a small Life of John Newton, influenced probably by 
the vignette of a shipwreck on the title page. Just as I was 
passing, he lifted the little volume to bring it nearer the light, 
and raising his head for the same purpose, I had a good oppor- 
tunity of observing his features, boldly brought out and developed 
as they were by the strong glare of the gas over head; J thought 
I recognized him, but so faint was the impression that I passed 
on. In doing so, the footway being narrow, I brushed against 
something he held in one hand, so low down in the shadow of 
the table, that it was not easy to see what it was. This called 
for some little explanation, and he seemed at once to recognize 
my voice, for he turned round, and smiling pleasantly, continued 
to look at me for some seconds. At length he said, touching 
his glazed hat very respectfully— 

“No offence, "hope sir, but believe I've seen you before?” 

As I was of the same opinion, I now felt satisfied that he was 
not mistaken, and asked him when and where? 

‘Close upon three years ago,”’ ‘said he, “a long way off from 
this great wilderness of a place—down in the country.” 

He sighed as he said this, and a tear stood in his dark eye as 
he continued, ‘‘ You was very kind to me, and I have not for- 
gotten it.” “It's very curious,” he added—“ very curious —but 
I meant this for you, if I could only find you again.” So saying, 
he lifted the package I have already spoken of, which proved to 
be a fine grey parrot in a clumsy wooden cage, which seemed 
sailor fashion to have been built for hard service. 

Does the reader know anything of a sailor's gratitude? There 
seem to be but few words in his vocabulary of thanks; and of 
these, the terms parrot and monkey are by far the most expres- 
sive. Though I had no great predilection for the first of these, I 
felt thankful beyond expression that my lot had not fallen on the 
second. But I prized the gift for the spirit which prompted it, 
and for that reason cheerfully accepted ‘it, arranging on the spot 
when and where it should meet me on my return home. 

Need I inform the reader that this lad was the half-starved 
little stranger I had met with in my winter’s ramble to the 
dwelling of Mr. John Curtis, late churchwarden of Springclose— 
the poor gipsy tramper who is to come again prominently before 
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us in the course of the present narrative. As will be inferred, he 
| a had been sent to sea more than a twelvemonth since, and at the 
ae moment of our unexpected meeting was returning from his ship 


‘| to the miserable hovel occupied by his father, in the south 
aa suburbs of the metropolis. 
| a The boy having completed his purchase, we walked on together 
as we were going the same way, and after learning something 
of his own history, I asked after his father. Though his features, 
originally dark, had received an additional shade from the several 
voyages he had made to sunnier climes, I could see the color 
mantling his cheeks when I put the question. I thought too 
that he brushed away a tear, and when he spoke, felt little doubt 
upon the subject. His voice seemed tremulous with emotion, 
and he gave an answer which, in any one else, I should have 
called evasive. 
As we became better acquainted, he told me the secret of his 
uneasiness. His father, after quitting the vagabond life he had 
for some time led, came to London, and crept gradually into a 
small way of business, by opening one of those low suspicious- 
looking little shops, over the doors of which the passer-by may 
' have observed in cramped up characters that seem to have out- 
grown their strength, the ill-understood and inexpressive words 
—** Dealer in Marine Stores.” Without a character, and in 
abject poverty, any one carrying on a calling of this description, 
is liable to be suspected of collusion with thieves and their 
allies, the receivers of stolen property. 

It appeared from the statement of my young friend, that some 
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a goods had been lately missed from a warehouse by the water- 
| Ha q side, and two men, late in the employ of the proprietor, were in 
| a custody on the charge of having clandestinely removed them. 
| ie Some part of the stolen property had been traced to the shop 
Hi of of Bozwell, and he had in consequence been detained im custody 
| by to await the decision of the magistrate on the following day. 
i: Whether or not any guilty knowledge of the transaction could 
| be brought home to him, remained to be then proved; but the 


bare suspicion of such a thing had completely unnerved his poor 

boy, who begged on parting that I would, if possible, meet him 

at the Police-court on the morrow, and learn the result. 
Before he had finished his melancholy recital we had emerged 
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from the Tunnel into the open air and sunshine, and as my 
companion and I were now going different ways, I promised to 
see him as he had requested, in the morning. 

I wandered on, saddened not only by the poor boy’s tale, but 
by all the scenes of vice and wretchedness I had passed through. 
The prospect, on either hand, was little calculated to cheer my 
spirits. On one side were dingy-looking piles of building— 
houses, shops, warehouses, and gin palaces: on the other, ship- 
breaker’s yards, sail lofts, and stores. Now and then a bow- 
sprit stretching across the narrow thoroughfare, almost reached 
the windows of the houses opposite; and the whole district was 
redolent of tar and turpentine. Occasionally the gigantic ribs 
of some superannuated vessel in the act of being broken up 
reminded me of the fossil monsters of our earth in its earlier 
stages—huge dragons, that like the fabled chimeras of old time, 
might really almost have swallowed— 

A church and a steeple, 
And all the good people. 


Yet I thought, as I walked on, that these last-named creatures, 
had they now existed, would have been neither as voracious nor 
vindictive as our ancient idol—War! I was moved to these 
reflections by the name-boards which had once ornamented 
many of our line-of-battle ships, now nailed as trophies to the 
walls, or ornamenting the gate-posts of the breakers’ yards, 
where they had been dismantled. The Tartarus, the Styx, the 
Vengeance, the Spitfire, the Retribution, the Avenger (why not 
call him by his other name of. Satan?), the Thunderer, the 
Scourge, the Devastation,—these were some of the choicest 
titles in the naval nomenclature of a nation that allows the 
attribute of Mercy to be twice-blessed ! 

Proceeding on my way, I now felt that I could breathe again; 
as I saw before me a broad level of open country—green fields, 
trees in all their autumnal beauty, and here and there a little 
cottage with its garden and rustic porch, still covered with 
clustering vine leaves. After a walk of some miles, though once 
or twice stopped at a wicket, where I was asked to pay a half- 
penny for permission to go no where by the longest route—I 
reached my temporary resting place, and passed a quiet and 
reflective evening. 
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I did not forget my engagement on the morrow, but was at 
the Court as soon as opened. My poor sailor boy was there 
before me, and his sorrow was then less disguised than at our 
first meeting. He had evidently suffered much on his father's 
account; but he did not, as I feared he might, and as many 
ignorant persons would have done, ask me to say anything on his 
behalf. To be sure I had never seen him, and knew nothing of 
him, but so vague are the ideas of many upon the subject, that | 
should not have been surprised by the request. 

We entered the Court together, and as the boy was decently 
dressed and kept by my side, we were allowed a seat before the 
dock, instead of mixing with the rabble behind it. The Court 
was a plain room, almost square, the magistrate occupying a 
chair upon the raised platform at one end, and the prisoners 
standing in full front of him about the centre, while behind them, 
strangers of the lowest class were admitted to witness the pro- 
ceedings. 

We had not been long there, before the three men were 
ordered to stand up. As the poor boy’s father stepped into the 
dock, the sailor clutched my arm convulsively, but did not other- 
wise lose his self-possession. It was a touching scene, but not 
so painful as it might have been had either party been under the 
necessity of confronting the other. My thoughts took naturally 
a solemn turn, and I seemed to realize more powerfully than | 
had ever done before, that Great Assize at which every child 
must one day meet his father, and every father mect his child. 
How awful must be the glance that will then pass between the 
acquitted and the condemned. In that look, there will be the 
concentrated anguish of an eternal parting—the breaking, for 
ever, of heart-strings interwoven for a life on earth—the dying 
out of hope itself! Fathers! you will be there: bring your 
little ones to Christ on earth, and in Him you shall be one in 
heaven. Children! you will be there: let your fathers’ God be 
yours now; and he cannot disown you amidst the epantaaan and 
appalling seenery of That Day! 

The witnesses were called—the foreman of the party robbed— 
two or three persons who had met the thieves under suspicious 
circumstances, and the policeman who had apprehended them ; 
the magistrate putting or suggesting such enquiries as seemed 
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likely to elicit the facts of the case. As the evidence proceeded, 


the prisoners paid apparently little attention ; but on being now — 


and then asked if they had any questions to put, shewed not only 
that they had heard the whole, but knew how to use every 
favorable point to the best advantage. One of them was a very 
tall wretched looking man, with round shoulders, and a shaggy 
crop of hair. He had an ominous cast, or rather a roll, of the 
eye, that impressed his physiognomy on the beholder so vividly, 
that I still retain his picture in my mind's eye. The other, 
though shorter, was rather above than below the usual height—a 
dissipated, reckless looking young fellow, with a jaunty lacka- 
daisical air. Though he had little the appearance of a burglar, 
and seemed to have seen better days, the evidence shewed him to 
have been the leader of the movement. He had been in jail 
twice or thrice before, and was well-known amongst his com- 
panions in vice, by various aliases, the most common of which, 
the policeman said, were ‘“‘ Waddy,” and “ Jerry.” 

Poor Bozwell, though a little disconcerted, was on the whole 
less so than I should have imagined possible, though his counte- 
nance underwent greater changes than that of either of the 
others. Some of the goods were clearly traced to his possession, 
and his guilty knowledge of the circumstances under which they 
had been brought to him, appeared certain from the fact that 
without any assignable cause, beyond the desire of ‘concealment, 
some of the articles had been so defaced and disguised, as to 
render proof of their identity almost impossible. A painful 
season followed this last piece of evidence: Bozwell changed 
countenance, and his son, who was intently watching it, looked 
to me in an agony of suspense, rendered still more distressing by 
the fact that I could do nothing whatever to relieve it. 

When this witness had completed his evidence the clock struck 
the hour for luncheon ; and the magistrate, after ordering the 
men into custody till his return, retired to his private room; 
whilst the clerk set himself to make out the commitments of the 
other prisoners. For a full hour our anxiety was at its height, 
but in a few minutes afterwards the prisoners were again brought 
up, and the examination proceeded. H. R. E. 

(To be continued.) 
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58 
LOOK TO THE END. 
Tue circumstance to which I alluded at the conclusion of the 


former chapter, was the arrival of a new companion, who was, 
like myself, the daughter of a clergyman, and whose parents 
were slightly acquainted with mine. 

Nothing unites school girls more closely, especially on first 
leaving home, than the knowledge that their mutual friends are 
not wholly unknown to each other. It was this sentiment that 
led to the sudden intimacy which was formed between Louisa 
Campbell and myself. My new friend was in her fifteenth year, 
and had been some time a pupil of Miss Percy. It was, there- 
fore, in her power to have been of great use to me, strange and 
lonely as I felt myself in the little world around me. But, 
unhappily, it never entered Louisa’s mind to be of use to any 
one. Volatile, and wanting fixed principle, she sought only to 
amuse herself; and provided she attained her end, was not 
scrupulous as to the means. 

One Saturday afternoon, shortly after this young lady’s arri- 
val, we were surprised by my godmother’s entrance into our 
school room, I say surprised, for it was a holiday, and Miss 
Percy’s visits were generally confined to school hours. In her 
hand she held a pile of small books, which proved to be copies of 
Dr. Watts’s Catechism. These she distributed amongst the 
junior pupils, directing us to learn the first three pages, which 
she said she would hear us repeat before Divine service the 
following morning. 

After her departure, no teacher being present, we began to 
march round the long table in the centre of the room, as we 
were occasionally allowed to do when learning our lessons. For 
some time tolerable order was observed, but chancing to meet 
Louisa, I seized her arm, and after making a few turns, ‘ Pray 
hear me my lesson?’ I said. 

“Oh! you don’t know it yet; it is impossible.’ She replied, 

“Try me,” I rejoined. 

She took the proffered book, and asked the first question. 
Dear child, do you know what you are ?”’ 

“ Yes, ma’am,” I replied, making a low courtsey, “I am 
Caroline Wilmot, a very amiable, clever girl; and pray what 
are you 
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« Just listen, girls, how correctly Caroline can repeat her 
catechism.” 

Again she asked the question, and I replied as before. Many 
of the girls laughed, but one or two remonstrated. 

“Fie, Miss Caroline,”’ they said, “‘ you surely ought to know 
your duty better. Does your papa teach you to ridicule serious 
things ? 

“ Dear me,” I cried, “‘ what have I done amiss? Louisa asked 
me a question, and I gave her an answer. Surely there is no 
harm in that !” 

“ Don’t waste time in talking to her, she knows she is wrong,” 
observed one of the elder girls. 

This was the truth; but pride, and a love of mischief, urged 
meon. I became boisterous, running round the table, playing 
with the younger children, and courtseying low to the elder girls, 
until, with the help of Louisa, who enjoyed the sport, we 
succeeded in raising such an uproar, that Miss Charlotte had 
entered unobserved, her light, quick footstep, which was usually 
the signal for real or pretended attention to duty, being now 
unheard. 

“ Very pretty, indeed, young ladies!” were her first words, 
which acting as a charm, transfixed each individual to the spot 
on which she stood, whilst a perfect silence succeeded to the 
uproar, 

“So it is Miss Wilmot—the sensitive, quiet, little Caroline— 
who is the ringleader of all this disturbance,’’ continued she in 
an ironical tone. 

“Quiet, indeed!’’ repeated the young lady who had reproved 
me, “‘ she is very impertinent, and has been turning the catechism 
into ridicule.” 

“Oh, you are showing your true character, I presume,” 
resumed Miss Charlotte, pushing me before her. “I shall 
inform your godmother, that she is greatly mistaken in you, with 
your pretended goodness, and crocodile’s tears.” 

“I never did pretend to be good,” I cried indignantly, “and 
my tears were not crocodile’s tears. As to telling my godmother, 
I will save you the trouble, for I shall tell her myself.” So 
saying, I turned a deaf ear to the commands of Miss Charlotte, 
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and hastened, heated with passion, to the sitting room generally 
occupied by Miss Perey. She was not there. I inquired from 
one of the servants, and learned that she was gone out. Morti- 
fied and disappointed, I stole softly up stairs, and sitting down 
in a corner of my bed-room, gave vent to my vexation, in 
renewed lamentations concerning my home; for it was on such 
occasions as these, when smarting under the consciousness of 
having done wrong, and painfully alive to every little act of 
injustice towards myself, that I loved to indulge my selfish 
regrets. At length I heard a footstep approaching, and looking 
up, I saw Louisa. 

“Miss Charlotte has sent me to search for you,” she said, 
“you had better come down; she is very angry indeed.” 

“1 don’t care for her anger,” I replied, whilst my sobs plainly 
evinced that I did not speak the truth. “ What business has she 
to sneer at me, and to call my tears, crocodile’s tears? I will 
complain to Miss Percy, I am determined.” 

“Caroline,” said Louisa gravely, “you are acting very fool- 
ishly. As to complaining to Miss Percy, that will answer no 
good purpose. I would advise you to keep friends with Miss 
Charlotte, if you wish for any comfort here.” 

*““Whyso?"’ I asked, “ she is not the governess.” 

* No, but she has more to do with us than Miss seers and 
then, she contrives to make us all feel, that it is in her power to 
render us miserable if we vex her.” 

* Louisa,” said I, fixing my eyes upon her, “tell me candidly, 
does she not make favorites ?” 

“« Certainly, any one may perceive that.”’ 

“* And I am not one of them?” 

“ Neither am I, yet I try not to quarrel with her; and let me 
tell you, Caroline, she will not soon forget, or forgive your rude- 
ness, in threatening her before the young ladies; she will make 
you suffer for 

How?” I inquired. 

“Oh, there are many ways—for instance doubling your 
lessons, or—” 

“Bat,” said I, interrupting Louisa, “I will say them quite 
perfectly.” 

“No matter how perfectly you may say them, if she like to 
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turn you back, she will, and punish you every day, and all day 
long; but come down stairs, I dare not remain with you any 


longer. Come.” 
“ Nay, answer me one question, dear Louisa, what had I 


better do ?”’ 

a“ Apologize to Miss Charlotte, and be very penitent, and 
humble, and all that.” 

“ But if I do not feel penitent and humble ?” 

“ My dear, there is not the least occasion for feeling, you need 
only seem so.” 

“Oh, Louisa, that would be very deceitful, and worse even 
than trifling with the catechism, though I know that was 
wrong.” 

“You are an odd girl, Caroline,” observed Louisa, “ Did you 
never hear the saying, ‘ When we are at Rome, we must do as 
Rome does.’ 

“ But, if Rome does wrong, Louisa ?”’ 

“ Come along, child, you are a little novice,” said she, taking 
me by the hand. 

We entered the school-room together. As we approached our 
seats, Louisa gave me a slight push, glancing at the same time, 
towards Miss Charlotte, I understood that she wished me to 
make an apology. 

For an instant I stood irresolute. 

‘Well, Miss Wilmot, have you informed your godmamma; 
that I dared to take the liberty of reproving a person of your 
consequence ?”’ inquired Miss Charlotte. 

Several of the girls laughed. My decision was made. With 
heightened color, I resumed my. seat, and addressed one of my 
companions on some trifling subject. She dared not reply, so 
I opened a book and seemed to read. Bed time came: we were 
accustomed to approach our teachers separately, and bid them 
good night, leaving the room in the order in which we sat—l 
was one of the last. 

“ Now, Caroline, is your time,’” said Louisa, as s she persed me, 
“You will not have many spectators, go and ask pardon.” 

never will,” I answered, “—never!’’ and mixing with the 
crowd at the door, left the room, hoping my omission was 
unnoticed. 
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Louisa was right: this incident produced a feeling of dis- 
pleasure on one side, and of rebellion on the other, which was 
the cause of discomfort during the greater part of the time I 
remained at school, and which from its cemtinued indulgence, 
strewed my way with thorns. Well would it have been for me, 
had I possessed a better counsellor than Louisa; one who would 
have pointed out the nature of my faults, and shown me the sin 
of trifling with religious subjects, as well as of insolence and in. 
subordination. Alas, this was not the case, and forgetting my 
late good resolutions, I tried to think myself right, because I had 
not yielded to Louisa’s suggestion, of adding hypocrisy to my 
other sins ; not considering that my proud and rebellious spirit 
was as displeasing in the sight of God, as the fault I gloried in not 
having committed: so truly is it said, “The heart is deceitful 
above all things, who can know it?” Yet there were times, 
when the voice of conscience would be heard—when the thoughts 
and memories of home, brought back better feelings; but I had 
unfortunately learned to call pride, resentment, and rebellion, by 
the name of “spirit ;” without reflecting that such a spirit was 
the opposite of His, “who spake as never man spake,”’ who said 
to his disciples, “ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; and again, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

With these texts I was well acquainted, at the period to which 
I allude; but it is one thing to know the words of Scripture, and 
even to comprehend its true meaning, and another to apply it to 
the heart and conduct. The former may be acquired by careful! 
training, such as that my dear parents had given me; but the 
latter is the work of the HolySpirit, whose gracious strivings with 
my unsubdued will, were at this period so constantly resisted by 
me. I may mention in proof of this, that although at a distance 
from my friends, home influences were kept alive by a regular 
correspondence; and the solicitude of my father for my spiritual 
welfare, was never more strongly evidenced, than by the tone of 
his letters, and the affectionate earnestness with which he en- 
deavored to strengthen my religious impressions and feelings. 
Being fully aware of the faults to which I was most prone, he 


Often took occasion to remind me of the lovely dispositions, 


which should grace the deportment of young people influenced 
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vy christian principles, and having in a letter addressed to me on 

my birthday, called my attention to the “fruits of the Spirit,” 

as described in Galatians v 22, 23,—he added some simple lines 

composed for the occasion, which he said might prove useful as 

a help to self-examination. These he begged me for his sake, to 

[= commit to memory, and repeat each night before I went to sleep. 

 lIsubjoin a copy of the verses, hoping my young readers may 
find them useful for the same purpose :— 


Holy Father! God of love, 
4 Listen from thy throne above, | 
Now Thy Spirit’s aid impart, 
( Let it dwell within my heart! * 
#@ I, this best of blessings, claim es 
Only in my Saviour’s name. 
“If this grace, Lord, Thou bestow, pb 
Holy fruits my life will show ; BL aS 
Love through all my actions run, +34 
Heavenly life, on earth begun: 
Showing forth the gospel plan, Ret 
Love to God, and love to man. ah? 
“If this love my thoughts employ, Br 
I shall feel a holy joy ; oe 
—Joy that Christ has died for me, et Bi 
Borne my sins upon the tree; kt 
Bid my fears and follies cease, 4 af 
Blest me with his perfect peace. a s} 
‘‘ Him may I my pattern make, a 
‘ Suffer long,’ for Jesu’s sake; ee 
May I, meek and gentle be, 
Filled with active charity; 3 ae 
Make me faithful, good and true, 434 
Cleanse my heart and make it new. . tf 
** Make me willing to resign 4 
My own selfish will to Thine; ay 
Make me anxious to subdue | ae 
Sinful thoughts, and wishes too. 


Body, soul, and spirit take, 
Hear me, Lord, for Jesu’s sake! 
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In compliance with my father’s request, I learned the verses, 
I understood them, and for some time repeated them regularly; 
yet they failed to convince me of my sin, for I did not apply 
them to my own case. Do any of my readers wonder at this? 
Let them put the question faithfully to their own hearts, “ Have 
I not likewise resisted conviction? 

But to return,—it is high time I introduced to my young 
readers, another principal personage in my story. It was at the 
commencement of the second year I spent at school that 
Elizabeth Dalton became one of our number. She was then 
about eleven years of age; a tall, slender child, with a delicate 
but intelligent countenance. Although younger than most of 
her companions, she was even at that time what school girls call 
very clever, and there was that, in her manner, which conveyed 
the idea of superior station, or rather, of superior breeding. She 
was in mourning, and her dress was extremely simple and 
inexpensive. It soon became generally known in the school, 
that Miss Dalton was from London, that her father was a wealthy 
merchant, and that she had been previously educated at home, 
by aprivate governess, assisted by good masters. It did not at 
that time occur to me, there was anything singular in Miss Dal- 
ton’s being sent to acountry school, but I have since learned, 
that the delicacy of her health, was the motive which induced her 
parents to forego other advantages, for the important ones of a 
fine air and healthful locality. 

There could not be a more engaging little girl than Elizabeth, 
on her first coming to school. She had evidently been treated 
with judicious kindness by her governess, and had given her 
warmest affections and confidence in return. She had little 
taste for the society or sympathy of her inferiors, in age or 
attainments; and was tacitly allowed to be beyond the pale of 
the little ones, her tastes and acquirements fitting her for inter- 
course with girls much older than herself. 

She was an extremely docile pupil, and this, joined to her 
courtesy and good humour, rendered her a favorite with my 
godmother and the teachers, as well as with her school-fellows. 
It is true that she gradually imbibed the opinions and habits of 
her new associates, nor can this be wondered at, since the most 


open and confiding dispositions, are the soonest moulded into 
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conformity with those around them. In every community, be 
it large or small, the principle of self-love leads to some degree 
of union. In schools, especially, where the little individual 
members are guided, less by reason and judgment, than by 
impulse and feeling, great care should be taken, to avoid any- 
thing like separate interests, so far as teachers and pupils are 
concerned. Without tenderness and sympathy on the one side, 
and affection and confidence on the other, young people cannot 
be trained wisely and well; nor can any intellectual or worldly 
advantages, compensate for the want of such training. My god- 
mother was a very well-meaning and conscientious person, and 
rigidly performed what she considered her duty to the young 
people confided to her care; but happily the art of education is 
better understood now than it was twenty years ago, and the 
relation of governess and pupil has more of affectionate interest, 
and less of distance and reserve than it had then. 

But to continue my story—when Elizabeth had been a few 
months at school, our ideas of her consequence and elevated 
position were greately increased by an incident, which happened 
during the election which took place, on the death of one of the 
members of parliament, returned by the old borough town in 
which Miss Percy resided: and as our electioneering adventures 
will require some description, we must defer the relation of them 


till next month. S. A. 
(To be continued.) 


SELF-EDUCATION. 
(From the Working Man's Charter.) 


How little do most men, and especially young men, understand 
what Education is. The common notion about it seems to be, 
the learning to read and write, and to do a few rules of arith- 
metic; and when a lad has reached a certain age at school, and 
has there acquired as much as he has been able to pick up in the 
time allotted him, he leaves it, and seems to think himself a man 
in understanding, and a wise man in learning, because he has 
attained some proficiency in the mere rudiments not of knowledge, 
but of the means of acquiring knowledge. 

From this time forward, many seem to lay aside all further 
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care about their education, to content themselves for the present 
with what they do know; and, as they advance in years, neces- 
sarily forgetting what they once learned, but have never kept up, 
they comfort themselves with telling of what they did know, and 
what they did learn at school, as if this shadow of the past could 
be of any avail or benefit to them. 

But is this little really Education? So far from this being 
education, it is the mere first steps towards it; it is nothing more 
than learning to handle the tools, that they may be afterwards 
skilfully employed in the hands of the diligent, to his own 
improvement, and his own benefit. The learning that we acquire 
at school is but the beginning of education,-and because we 
have left school, our education is not necessarily complete, but 
only begun, for what we have learned, we have yet to learn the 
application and practice of, in of 
life. 

And now it is that we must commence the most important 
part of education, Self-Education—the applying what others 
have taught us to the teaching ourselves—the carrying on what 
others have begun for us, to our own self-improvement. Now, 
in reality, begins true education, for whatever a man learns 
himself, he always knows better than what he learns from others. 
Not that, therefore, the help and the advice of others are to be 
disregarded at any time, for we must use all the aids of men or 
books that we can. But we must set ourselves to work upon 
ourselves, and we must no longer be children dependent upon 
others to teach us, but striving to teach ourselves. 

When we were young, our food was provided for us, but even 
then we ate and digested it for ourselves ; now we must not only 
do this, but we must earn it also, acquire it for ourselves, and so 
in understanding and in knowledge become men. “ When I was 
achild,” says the apostle, “I thought asa child, I spake asa 
child, I understood as a child; but when I became a man I put 
away childish things.” So must we put away our childish 
things, our leading-strings, our mere spelling, writing copies, 
learning tasks, and the like; and we must find the best books, 


_ and the best means of instruction that we can ; and we must set 
to work diligently to teach ourselves. 


I will give you a most eminent example of this. The Astro- 
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nomer Royal, who is always one of the most learned mathema- 
ticians and philosophers in the kingdom, and who has the charge 
and management of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, makes 
every year a report of his proceedings to the Board of Visitors. 
In that for the year 1837, having recommended some additions 
to the library, which had already been much improved under his 
care, he makes the following very important remark :—‘‘I trust 
that I shall be supported by the approbation of the Board of 
Visitors, in regard to a point which affects in no trivial degree the 
education, not only of myself and my assistants, but of my successors 
also, and their assistants.” 

You will say, ** Who can this Astronomer Royal be, who talks 
thus of educating himself? He ought to be a master at his trade, 
not a learner. What can he be worth as Astronomer Royal?” 

Well, I will tell you a word or two about him. He is a 
member of the University of Cambridge, and there, when only 
twenty-one years of age, he took his degree, and was not only 
the best man of his year,. having the highest honor assigned to 
him, but he was so far above the second man, that he more 
deserved to be placed by himself, as in a race the best horse will! 
be alone named, and all the rest distanced, as it is called, or 
left far behind. Ina word, it was said at the time, and that with 
great truth, that there had not beén so good a mathematician 
since the time of the great Sir Isaac Newton. 

Now, surely, you will allow that here was indeed a well- 
educated philosopher, and we might all of us be proud to know 
half as much as he did, when he took his degree with so much 
honor, in the year 1823. Many men, who like him have taken 
their degree at College, have no sooner done so, than they have 
thrown away their books, and cared no more about reading, or 
learning, or education, and all their former study has seemed 
thenceforth to be wasted. But not. so with him. Fourteen 
years after, in the year 1837, when acting as Astronomer Royal, 
he was intent upon educating and improving himself. And 
although eleven years more have passed away since then, we may 
be sure that he is as earnest as ever in his plan of Self-Education. 

Now, what an example is this to us. Does ‘not this fact speak 
powerfully to every one of us, “* Go, and do thou likewise ;”’ and 
whenever we look upon either the building itself, or only, it may 
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be, a picture of the building, let us think on that great philoso- 
pher, who has set us so noble an example of self-education; and 
let us endeavor to educate and improve ourselves in every way, by 
all the means, and at every opportunity that we can. 


POPISH CHEATS. 


Near the town Piotrkow, in the village of Renezno, lies a 
small mountain, called “Gora Pocieszna,” covered with grass 
and herbage, surrounded with bushes, having a solitary oak on 
the summit. For many years there hung, at the top of this 
lonely oak, a picture of the Virgin Mary, in a frame and glass. 
It was supposed by the people, to perform many miracles, and 
in consequence of this belief, numerous offerings were constantly 
presented by the pious idolators to the image; which was a 
source of great revenue to the parish priest. Some friend of 
truth and justice, or an enemy of popish mummeries, transferred 
this miraculous idol on a certain night, from the top of the con- 
secrated oak, most probably—into the flames of his stove, as the 
most fitted place for such daubs of Roman workmanship. 

This incident put the whole regular adorators into great con- 
sternation ; when the priest in all reality, lamented mostly the 
loss of such Roman key to the philosopher's stone—that pro- 
duced real gold and silver. When, during the following few 
years, the deluded people waited in vain for the return of the 
run-away Virgin Mary, the priest told them, that out of horror 
of their sins, “‘the holy image” returned to heaven to denounce 
their wickedness before the throne of the Almighty ! 

Ten years afterwards this priest died, and another “ holy 


anxious to restore the revenue yielded by a miraculous idol, which 
enriched his predecessor; and to this end, he persuaded his 
organist to join in the execution of the plan he had made to re- 
establish the run-away Virgin Mary. Gifts and promises bound 
the subordinate servant of the Romish pagoda to secrecy. 
Accordingly, the top of the “Gora Pocieszna’’ or mount of 


cattle, which were daily sent out to graze, entered upon this 
mount, it was observed by those who attended them that they 
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were unwilling to remove, and rested on their knees to partake 
of the grass on this spot. The scene being a novelty, the chil- 
dren immediately ran toinform their parents of the circumstance, 
the parents gave information to the priests; and as the cattle 
could not be prevailed upon to leave the place, the priests de- 
clared that it was a miracle ! 

The organist, in the mean time, contrived to place a small 
bust of the Virgin just beneath the grass, at the hill-top. On 
the evening of Sunday, the priest announced to his congregation 
that mass would be performed on Monday morning, previous to 
making a procession up the mountain. Vast numbers of persons 
assembled in consequence, and the priest, preceded by his atten- 
dant, ascended the mountain. On arriving at the summit, 
something was observed to glitter; the priest advanced, and 
proclaiming that it was indeed a miracle, exhibited to the sur- 
rounding multitudes a bust of the Virgin, at which they all fell 
on their faces, blessing God for this sight of his power. The 
priest then gave notice of the miracle to all the bishops, who, 
repairing thither, pronounced their benediction, and continued 
for three days amidst the great multitudes attracted to the spot, 
and collected money to the amount of four thousand florins; 
besides which, offerings to a vast amount were sent to the priest! 
A chapel was built on the spot, and the peasants rejoiced at 
having been found once more, worthy of contributing to the 
comfort and luxuries of the “ holy father,” through the medium 
of the miraculous virgin. 

After two years, the organist departed this life; and in his 
last moments, calling his wife to his bedside, he told her he could 
not die without first disclosing the trouble which lay heavily on 
his mind. He then made known the dreadful deceit he had 
practised on the people, and requested that all might be publicly 
explained. This being done, the priest could no longer remain. 
He was compelled to remove; the chapel is now deserted, and 
the people were taught a lesson they did not forget very easily.— 
Dr. John Teodor. 
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MASTERING THE WALL. 


A week ago, we met here in connexion with another associa. 
tion, in which I shall ever take the deepest interest, having been 
permitted to watch it from its birth; I mean the Church of 
England Young Men’s Society, many of whose valued members 
I see around me now, and whose sympathies, I doubt not, are 
with this great association. We feel on this occasion, the benefit 
of practical union—of working together. Let men work toge- 
ther for Christ, and they must love one another. The men who 
are launching the life-boat over the surf, seeing in the distance 
the shipwrecked sailor clinging to the rigging, will not stay to 
talk over little differences, to discuss minor matters ; their object 
is to save life, and in doing so they will forget all subjects of 
dispute. We believe, that to work together for God, is a certain 
way to unite us to each other. 

The character of our day is, the separation of classes for par- 
ticular objects; indeed, we may say, this is the age of classes for 
the division of labor, and too often, for evil. We see the com- 
bination of men against masters: this society is one for a com- 
mon Master and his cause, and in this we are sure he will give 
us his blessing. Of all the agencies at present in the world, we 
believe that that of young Christian men is the most effective. 
I mean the agency of those who know God for themselves— 
those of whom the apostle wrote and said, “I write unto you, 
young men, because ye are strong, and have overcome the wicked 
one.” Their natural energy; their powers of mind and body ; 
their earnest zeal; the clearness and distinctness with which 
they see an object; their determination, which refuses to regard 
difficulties—which is in fact, the very essence of faith—which 

“* Laughs at impossibilities, 
And says it shall be done ;’’ 
——-when all these are enlisted on the side of God, it is a young 
torrent which sweeps all opposition before it, and must, when 
turned into the channels of Christian influence, be the means of 
doing good to an incalculable extent. 

At the bottom of the late continental revolutions, young men 
have been the prime movers ; their combinations have been most 
powerful. In this association we have a combination of Chris- 
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tian young men, their object, means, and principles, distinc- 
tively Christian ; and therefore we rejoice that such has been 
formed, and that they possess that peculiar characteristic of our 
times, the separation of classes; that it is being used by God, and 
will be to a still greater degree, for the extension of his king- 
dom, the stirring up and purifying the life-blood of this great 
metropolis, for pouring into it Christian power and energy; and 
perhaps it may yet be made the means of our country becoming 
the focus of Christian light throughout the world. 

The object of this association is, first, individual growth. We 
believe that the young men connected with it are enabled “ to 
grow thereby ;’’ that it is a grand means of drawing them for- 
ward. Let us bear in mind that our cause is just what we are; 
that one word from the man who acts consistently is worth more 
than a hundred from one who acts otherwise. Do you not ob- 
serve in your own mind, that you have your rate at which you 
value men? You say, “This man Ican trust. Every word has 
its weight, and his testimony goes for its full value ;’’ while with 
others you make your deductions from what they say, because 
you know they are not consistent, and therefore not to be de- 
pended on. Feeling and impulse may make a man act right in 
some instances, but unless he is imbued with Christian principle, 
you never can depend upon him. The man of principle is ever 
in his place; and though the tide may roll over him, you will 
find him there, whether it is flowing or ebbing. How important 
is it that young Christians should strive, as much as possible, to 
be what they appear to be, and to walk closely and shea with 
their God | 

Let me remind each member present, that his success in his 
sphere as a missionary, will be just precisely in proportion to 
his own close walk with God. Remember, dear brethren, that 
as our light is, such will be the reflection. ‘‘ We all, with open 
face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 
of the Lord.”” The word “ beholding,” here, has in the original 
a striking and beautiful meaning. It is catching—‘‘ We with 
open face, catching and reflecting the glory of God like a glass, 
are being changed the more we look into the same image.”” Here 
then, is the Christian’s duty and privilege ; he has no veil before 
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him ; the more closely he walks with Christ, the more inteng 
will be his brightness. If he turn partly away, he will be like 
the half moon, half shadowed in darkness; if he turn wholly to 
him, he will reflect the glory of the Sun of Righteousness. Let 
us remember, that just according to our consistency will be our 
influence upon others. I know an admirable man, a minister, § 
who has told me what was the means of his conversion. It wa @ 
not by the powerful preaching of the truth, it was not by reading i 
the Bible, but his striking words to me were—* I watched such 
an one.” That “such an one,” whom He watched, is an eni- 
nent minister of our own church, and one who walks closely 
with God; and this young man had watched him—observed and 
marked his conduct. As it is said, ‘‘ He that seeth the Son,” &c. 
-——the word in the original means, observes, reflects, sees princi- 
ples brought out into action, and is led to believe—so that man, 
who is now working earnestly for his Master, was brought 
humbly to his Saviour’s feet, by seeing what his grace had 


. done for another. See, then, the importance of a close walk 


with God. 

Be assured, it is not the bustling efforts of Christians who live 
loosely, which will influence the world and increase the church. 
Oh, if all Christians were only what they should be, such an in- 
terisity of spiritual light would be poured out upon the world, 
that sin would skulk into its lurking holes, and the earth would 
be no longer dark, I say the means used by this society are 
eminently Christian means, and the objects, Christian objects, 
I, for one, gladly acknowledge my personal obligation for infor- 
mation, to one of the admirable lectures delivered to your associa- 
tion ; and if I desired to know the character of your association, 
the book published by it would suffice. I most cordially bear 
my testimony to the Christian candour, and eminently Christian 
spirit which pervades that book; and | believe, that if such a 
spirit were poured out upon the church, as is manifestly in it, 
all contending forms 

«* _.W ould lose their power, or cease, 
And e’en the dipp’d and sprinkled live in peace.” 
The Christian is not afraid to look Science in the face ; it is only 
another ray to lead up to the same source of light, when properly 
followed. *Tis true, that Revelation is in advance of all science, 
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and this is sometimes forgotten ; and men, like children with a 
crooked piece of puzzle-map, think if they do not fit exactly, the 
Scriptures and science must be at variance. Who would have 
thought that Revelation would have anticipated the modern dis- 
covery in science, that the sun is not a luminous but an opaque 
body; by informing us that the light was created on the first 
day, and put into the sun on the fourth day; the word sun, in 
the original, signifying light-bearer, or light-kindler. So Scrip- 
ture and science will always tally, when carefully and candidly 
studied. How remarkable a fact is it, that eVents transpiring 
around us, and the results of travel and discovery, are continually 
bringing out fresh evidence of the truth of revelation. I have 
often been struck with the fact, that God should have stereo- 
typed eastern fashions. What reason can we give why, whilst 
in all other parts of the world, customs, habits, and dress, are 
perpetually changing, so that our forefathers would not be able to 
recognize their own descendants in our days, eastern fashions are 
the same now as in the periods of Bible History? God has 
stereotyped them so, that you may tread these lands and wit- 
ness the very scenes he has described in his word; and the Bible 
thus forms the best road book that the modern traveller can carry 
with him to the East. Even the infidel Volney is made the 
pioneer of truth——a sort of running commentary upon the pro- 
phecies, proving that God has marked that land, and that there 
we have convincing evidence that all the descriptions of the Bible 
are true, These subjects brought before Christian young men, 
are naturally attractive, and they have their influence upon those 
who are not decided. And this I regard as an important 
feature in your institution, inasmuch as it draws in those whom 
it is desirable should be attracted, and who, brought within the 
suction-power of the gospel, will be acted upon they know not 
how, and will be drawn into the centre and focus of light, and 
ultimately be numbered among you. The weakness of this as- 
sociation is the pledge of its success. God has accomplished 
many great objects by little, and apparently, inefficient means. 
The position which England is occupying at the present time is 
not dependent upon outward circumstances ; but I believe it to 
be simply and entirely this, that there is more of God's sal¢ in 
England than in any other nation under heaven; more of God's 
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gospel; more faithful men im the church of which I am a 
minister, and among other denominations, than at any former 
period ; and that there is an increasing and growing spirit of 
brotherly love, which though prejudice and early habits, and the 
Popery of Human Nature—for we are all Popes—would be 
continually raising a wall around us, says, ‘‘ By the help of my 
God I will leap over the wall.”—Speech of the Rev. W. W. 
Champneys at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Young Men's 
Christian Association.” 


FALSE SHAME. 


As the most useful lessons are often conveyed by the simplest 
narratives of domestic life, we are encouraged to offer two very 
plain and unadorned pictures, of a very every-day sort of existence, 
to our young readers; the first of which is a correct, and, we 
fear, too frequent exhibition of False Shame, whilst the second isa 
manifestation of the contrast—that Holy Courage, with which 
the Divine Spirit often supplies the lowliest of the children of 
God, whilst still in the flesh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn, the pious and most respectable parents 
of a large family, several of whom were grown up, though none 
had yet left their homes—were sitting at breakfast one November 
morning, with all their young people about them, when a letter 
was brought in and placed in the father’s hands. There was 4 
perfect silence in the room whilst he was reading it, for every one 
saw that a cloud had come over his countenance as soon as he 
began to do so. 

“I hope there is no bad news, my dear?” said Mrs. Selwyn; 
and the young people’s eyes expressed the same anxious 
curiosity. 

“It is from my poor sister, aunt Norman,” replied Mr. 
Selwyn, “ she has had a violent cold, and her physician tells ber 
that she must not stir out this winter.”’ 

“T am thankful if that is the worst,”’ replied Mrs. Selwyn, 
“it should not be a great evil for so old a lady to be confined to 


* The whole of these admirable Addresses to Young Men are published in ® 
cheap form, by Mr. Green, 62, Paternoster-row, and have our hearty comme!- 
dation. 
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her house; there are always a thousand occupations for women 
within doors.” 

“ You forget, my dear,” replied Mr. Selwyn, “‘ that my poor 
sister is a widow, and has no children, and that she has been 
for many years in the habit of spending much of her time in the 
little visitings and re-visitings of her own small town. She 
speaks as if her health is such, that she must not only refrain 
from going abroad, but avoid large parties at home; a heated 
room being what she must carefully shun: and hence she 
anticipates so doleful a winter, that she has sent to bdrrow a 
daughter from us, my dear. This letter contains an entreaty for 
the company of Blanche for the first two dark months before us, 
and that of Constance for the two second, If I looked grave, I 
must confess that this is the part of the letter which occasioned 
me todo so. [ have never yet parted with one of my dear girls: 
and though we are so rich in having many dear children, I 
yet scarcely know whether I can refuse my widowed sister so 
reasonable a request. I must, I feel, leave the decision to you, 
my dear, not without reference, of course, to the feelings of 
my girls. You know my poor sister, as well as I do; but this is 
not a matter,”” he added, “to be discussed in full conclave— 
such little people as we have now round us, may not understand 
all we say, and may carry away garbled notions of the real state 
of the case. You will speak apart to Blanche and Constance.” 

The pious father desired to have no secrets from his children, 
but his confidences were obliged to be restricted to the capacity of 
the minds of those with whom he wished to be all openness, as 
it is with the Divine Father, who only unfolds his councils to his 
creatures in such degree as he thinks right to enable each 
creature to receive them. 

We pass on now into the very heart of the proposed discussion 
between Mrs. Selwyn, Blanche, and Constance. The tender 
mother and kind sister had not thought it fit to deny the favor 
asked by the poor aunt. She had givén her daughters leave to 
accept the invitation, each in their turn, as they had desired to 
do, and now she was proceeding to tell them why she had 
betrayed any reluctance on the subject. 

“ Your father’s dear and only sister,” she said, “is a person 
highly respected in the little society in which she lives, and has 
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always conducted herself amiably and well with her friends and 
acquaintance, but she has never been induced, by any influence 
which your father or other pious friends could use, so far to give 
up the trifling pursuits of the world, as to allow herself any time 
for attention to, or enquiry into, religious matters. Of course she 
wanted the heart so to do: though she never manifested any 
violent opposition to them; but so persisted in pursuing trifles, in 
discussing them, and bringing them forward in all conversations, 
that we were obliged, as much as lay in our power, without 
unkindness, to keep clear of her, whilst you all were very young, 
as some of my dear children still are ; for we wished you not to 
hear the language of the world, before we had reason to think 
you were established in the truth, by the blessing of Almighty 
God on our endeavors. 

“You now understand, my daughters,’’ added the mother, 
‘why it was that I consented; with some reluctance, to these 
visits, which the poor old lady proposes; for old she is, being 
many years in advance of your father.” 

** But may it not be possible,” said Constance, ‘‘that Blanche, 
who is to go first, may be able, as our aunt is now shut up from 
her former worldly parties, to get her to hear the Bible read 
sometimes, and even for her to repeat some of papa’s remarks on 
some of the passages ?”’ 

“Has she family prayers, mamma?” asked Blanche, rather 
interrupting her sister, in her impatience to add her own 
proposition. 

fear not,” answered Mrs. Selwyn. 

“ Perhaps, then, I could persuade her to begin them,” returned 
Blanche: “ of course she attends a place of worship on Sundays?” 

“She has always done so, I believe,’’ replied Mrs. Selwyn; 
“but probably may not be able to do so now, being confined to 
the house.”’ 

** We shall have much time, then, on Sundays; at least,” 
added Blanche, “she will, if I can only manage to put such 
books before her as are profitable, because we coulg not expect 
her to spend all the time I am out, with the Bible, as she has 
never been used to delight in it. What books shall I take with 
me, mamma? they should be such as will draw ber on as well 
as improve her in a religious way, should they not ?"” 
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“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Selwyn; and several books were 
spoken of as fit for the purpose. Amongst these were “ Hervey’s 
Meditations,” “ Keith on the Prophecies,” and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress ;”’ all of which were packed in Blanche’s 
trunk, the young lady saying as this was done, *‘ We may be 
sure that I shall be able to persuade my aunt to peruse one or 
other of these. If the style of one should not please her, surely 
another may—they are all so different.”’ 

At the appointed time Blanche set out, and as the place of her 
aunt’s residence was distant, the journey occupied more than all 
the hours of light at that wintryseason. Her father accompanied 
her in the public conveyance, till she was met by a servant of 
Mrs. Norman, sent expressly for the purpose. 

The last few miles of her journey were spent by Blanche in 
such silence and darkness, as allowed her full time for meditation : 
and it would be doing the young lady injustice, if we did not 
allow that her meditations were in themselves good, for she was 
thinking how best she should manage those reformations in her 
aunt’s habits which were so desirable; and, surely, these were 
better thoughts than many which have done, and do, from 
generation to generation, employ the minds of young people; 
and yet the fairest and the sweetest of her lucubrations and deter- 
minations, were no better than lovely flowers, cut from the parent 
stock, and brought into some brilliant garland—quite sure to flag 
and fail, and very, very shortly to perish for want of the support 
of the parent stem. Blanche’s hopes and purposes depended 
far too much upon a mistaken notion of her own strength and her 
own powers : not that her parents had neglected to instruct her in 
the scripture doctrine of the incapacity of man to do any thing of 
himself, but she had not yet been made to receive this truth 
experimentally; and having always lived under the shadow of the 
paternal wing, was as utterly unconscious of the nature of the 
trials from false shame, with which she would necessarily be 
exercised in the new world into which she was entering, as the 
infant is, who lays his hand on the hole of some venemous reptile. 
Thus was she without defensive armour, and all unprepared for 
the battle; her very last thought being, that she should be over- 
come by the world in the house of an old lady, who from infirmity 
could neither go out nor receive any other visitations, but from 
old, obsolete and faded persons like herself, 
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We will now, however, proceed with Blanche, to the moment 
when she alighted from the carriage, and entered her aunt's 
door; being for an instant almost blinded by the light which 
hung from the ceiling of the wide old-fashioned hall. She was 
immediately ushered, by a somewhat pert lady's maid, into a 
large drawing-room of ancient pattern, indeed, as to its wains- 
cotted walls and heavy mantel-shelf, but not as to its furniture 
and appointments, which were all in the modern style; every 
part of the room being as fully crowded with trifles, as it is 
possible to suppose the mind of its occupant to have been, 
although we may believe that the narrowest human mind may 
contain more impertinency than the widest chamber ever formed 
by human hands. 

Mrs. Norman met her niece with the utmost cordiality, 
repeating, whilst she led her towards the fire, ‘‘ Now this is 
good—very, very good ;”” and she called to her maid to lose no 
time in bringing up the tea-things; ‘‘for,” said she, “‘ you must be 
hungry, my dear niece; and perhaps have had no regular dinner, 
and you shall have some tea to refresh you before supper. | 
always have a little hot supper, and rejoice to have one such as 
you to partake it with me: so come now, make yourself com- 
fortable, and whilst you are warming your feet, tell me all, how 
and about it, of things at home, and the dear papa and mamma.” 

Whilst Blanche was answering a thousand questions which 
were being put to her, it cannot be doubted that she was 
examining her aunt, the person with whom she was to spend the 
next two months, and in whom she was to effect such a very 
great change for the better. But it is sad to be obliged to say 
that the more the niece looked at the aunt, the more her courage 
seemed to fail her; for Mrs. Norman was not only a person who 
had much appearance of consequence in her manner and carriage, 
but was remarkably well-dressed as to the make and materials of 
her clothes; though assuredly they would have suited her better 
twenty years before. And, as might be expected, from their 
positions as aunt and niece, she was more disposed to give than 
to receive admonitions and advice ; for even before the tea was 
made, she hinted some changes in Blanche’s style of dressing 
her hair, and other such matters. 

When this first refreshment had been taken, the old lady 
called her niece again to the fire, and saying “ you must give up 
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this evening to rest,” she placed herself opposite to her, and 
began her questionings again about the family at home, hinting 
that she thought it very strange that not one of her brother’s 
girls had ever been sent to school. 

Blanche replied that her mamma was so situated that she could 
give all her time to instructing them. 

“Tam sure,” replied Mrs. Norman, “that as far as a good 
domestic education can go, my sister Selwyn is most capable; 
but with regard to accomplishments, and the very necessary 
acquirement of easy and polished manners, there are few persons 
who can give them, excepting such as make education their busi- 
ness ; does your mother object to boarding schools, Blanche? I 
have some notion that she does.” 

“ She thinks, aunt,” replied Blanche, “ that perhaps in general 
too much time is given in them to accomplishments, and too 
little attention paid perhaps” —to—and there she hesitated from 
observing a sudden twinkle in the old lady’s eyes, which seemed 
to say, ‘There it comes—a savour of the serious school to which 
my brother belongs; and changed her intended phrase from,— 
too little attention to religious instruction, to—* too little, to 
solid instruction.” And so conscious was she of her false shame, 
in this instance, that she could think of little else, till supper- 
time, and scarcely heard a word of what the aunt went on 
to tell her of the gossip of the town and its charming neighbour- 
hood. 

Mrs. Norman perceived the absence and apparent languor of 
her niece, but setting them down to fatigue, she ordered her nice 
little hot supper to be hastened, after which she turned again to 
the fire, to warm her feet as she said, before she went to bed. 

Of course Blanche in common civility must turn with her, 
though even the supper had not fitted her to become better com- 
pany; for she was thinking how, as there was no word of family 
prayer, she could introduce a proposition of reading a chapter 
before they separated for the night. 

Shall I, she thought, make the proposal in a sort of off-hand 
way, as for example, shall I say—‘‘ We have not yet read our 
chapter, aunt, I shall not sleep without my chapter; shall I read 
it, or will you, dear aunt ?” Or shall I say—“My father having used 
me to read a chapter or a few verses the last thing every night, I 
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will, if you please, read my portion aloud :”’ or shall I go straight 
to the point, and say,—* Dear aunt, let us finish this our first 
evening together with a short scripture reading :” or not to be 
tedious, shall I try this or that :—every such enquiry only tending 
to increase that sense of false shame which had been growing 
upon her from the moment in which she had entered the fine 
drawing room. This wicked shame invariably grows with any 
and every attempt to reason with it, or to resist it, in natural 
strength. At length with a strong effort, the poor young gir! 
actually got out these words at the end of one of her aunt’s 
gossiping narratives.—“ I was thinking that if it was agreeable to 
you, ma am, I should very much like” — 

“To retire to rest, no doubt, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. 
Norman, stretching out her hand, and ringing the bell even whilst 
speaking; ‘‘I should have proposed a move before, had I been 
more attentive ;” and directing her maid, who entered almost 
immediately on her ringing, to conduct Miss Selwyn to her room; 
and to see that she had everything she could possibly require, 
Blanche was compelled to retreat under the painful consciousness 
of having wholly failed in her purposes from the influence of some 
unaccountable feeling which she had never before experienced. 
She could not even sleep till she had soothed herself with this 
reflection, that as yet she had lost only a very little time, a very 
small fraction of two months, and that she would on the morrow, 
more than make up for this small loss. 

The morrow came, and Blanche arose with as full assurance 
of being able to begin her desired work that day; and indeed s0 
to begin it, that she should have smooth work on the following 
day, which would be Sunday. She found, when getting up, that 
she had some symptoms about her of having caught cold the day 
before; but she had had colds before and gave herself little trouble 
about them, though Mrs. Norman kindly made much of it at 
breakfast, and insisted that she should not go out whilst the slight 
disease hung about her. Well, thought Blanche, if | must stay 
within, I shall have more time for fulfilling my little plans with 
my-aunt; and when breakfast was over, she fetched some needle- 
work and her little Bible into the drawing room, thinking that she 
would only wait till her aunt seemed to be settled in her place, 
before she would propose a chapter, for as there had been no word 
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of family prayers the last night, neither was there any that 
morning. 

But Blanche, who had come out of a family which well under- 
stood the art of redeeming the time, was quite new to the various 
ingenious ways of frittering it away, so much in use amongst 
females of frivolous minds in easy circumstances. It had struck 
twelve by the clock of the only church in the town, before Mrs. 
Norman took a large piece of fancy knitting, and seated herself 
in her easy chair as if she intended to remain there awhile. Up to 
this time she had been going in and out of the room, taking up 
this and that fancy article off the bureaus and tables, turning 
them about, shewing them to her neice, puffing dust off them, 
and arranging them again in their places; peeping occasionally 
out of the windows, watching and commenting upon the passers- 
by; ringing for her maid and gossiping with her under the covert 
of giving domestic orders; looking for a letter or some other thing 
which had been displaced, and heaping various new periodicals 
before her niece. By so doing, she had interrupted the progress 
of her needle every five minutes: at length, as has been before 
said, she sat down, and Blanche felt that the moment was 
arrived for opening that day’s campaign. The poor young lady— 
for it is expected that every gentle reader who has ever felt any 
similar feelings of this false shame with poor Blanche, must have 
some sympathy with her—had gone so far as to put her hand 
into her sack and draw out her little Bible, and had actually 
prepared the speech she was to make by way of introduction to 
the formidable proposition of reading it, when all was put aside 
by a very usual accident to all knitters. Her speech was to have 
been to this effect,—‘* Whilst you are knitting, dear aunt, I will, 
if it is quite agreeable to you, read a few chapters aloud, as we 
often do at home when our fingers only are employed ’—and her 
lips were already parted preparatory to its delivery, when her 
intention was arrested by a sudden exclamation on the part of 
Mrs. Norman, on the dropping of a stitch, which by the slipping 
of other loops, very speedily presented a long and somewhat 
intricate ladder in her work ; and what is more distressing to a 
fancy-knitter than a long ladder ? 

Had Blanche been possessed of courage and quickness, she 
might have used this very ladder for getting into the citadel—she 
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might have made her proposition and actually commenced her 
scripture-reading, before the perplexed \knitter would have been 
sufficiently disengaged to know what she was about, and it is 
most probable that when she should have done so, her politeness 
would not have permitted her to have cut the lecture short, and 
thus Blanche would have gained that first step, always so costly 
to false shame, had she not hesitated under the idea that she 
must not make her proposal and begin to read until the knitting 
was in due order. Again, two quarters after twelve had struck 
before this was effected, and another unexceptionable moment 
for action presented itself ; for although Mrs. Norman had thrown 
down her work, as if to refresh herself after her unwonted effort, 
yet she was sitting still and even not speaking. But it seemed 
almost that the very suitableness of the time and circumstances 
only administered the more to Blanche’s timidity instead of giving 
her encouragement. In place of secretly asking for divine help, 
she was again consulting her own judgment as to the words she 
should use in making this dread proposal, and had wasted almost 
another five minutes—several more indeed than would have served 
for making the one great first step, which was to obtain permission 
to read the scriptures to her aunt when occasions such as the 
present should serve—when the drawing room door was uncere- 
moniously burst open, and a brisk little elderly person rushed in. 

‘Mistress Martha Pennefeather, or her ghost!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Norman, with glee,—*“ Can it be you, my dear friend, whom 
I believed to be a hundred miles off, and bound to remain so for 
six months to come.—Well I am glad to see you, and to know 
that I shall have you next door, I hope all the winter.” 

This Mrs. Martha was a little, lively, sallow, and very thin per- 
sonage, who, if not younger than Mrs. Norman, was vastly better 
able to exert herself, and eke out her very small income by 
attentions to her more affluent neighbours: she was full of gos- 
sip, told her stories well, and had often something flattering to 
say to every one with whom she fell into company, falling in with 
every body’s and any body’s whims and tastes, when she thought 
she could make herself pleasant by so doing. 

Mrs. Martha was invited to finish the day at Mrs. Norman's, 
paying for her excellent fare by the industry with which she 
advanced the remarkable piece of knitting of her patroness. 
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And she would have heard the Scriptures, or we may add, any 


_other book, read aloud in the evening, not only with perfect 


acquiescence, but may be even with the appearance of being 
highly delighted, had not false shame suggested to the mind of 
Blanche that it would be highly imprudent and improper to try 
any experiment with her aunt, in a religious way, before a 
stranger. 

We would gladly, had we full leisure, tell how the Sunday was 
spent by Blanche, with as little furtherance of her good purposes 
as the former days had been, though she was shut up with her 
aunt all day, on account of her cold. The morning hours, how- 
ever, slipped away without bringing her courage to bear upon 
one occasion, in which she might have acted to the purpose, and 
though she brought down her three choice books, she made 
nothing of them. In the afternoon Mrs. Martha came in 
immediately after morning service, and remained till night. 

Weak and faint had been the efforts of Blanche, to exert 
herself in the cause of religion, with her aunt, during the first 
two or three days: it seemed as if even the secret desire died 
almost out after a few weeks, and before she returned to her own 
home she had almost persuaded herself that nothing could have 
been done for her aunt, and not even any better habits have 
been superinduced upon her by the most eminent and experienced 
christian, much less by herself, a mere babe in Christ, had she 
exerted herself to the utmost. 

We leave it to such only of our young readers as have never 
been induced by false shame to withhold their testimony from 
the truth, to pass their censures severely on the conduct of 
Blanche, or to boast that in her place they should have done 
better. M. M. 8. 


MORE ABOUT SEA SERPENTS. 


Dear Str,—In your January number, you have given an 
engraving of the sea serpent, lately seen by the Captain of the 
Dedalus, accompanied by a short account. But you say 
nothing about the statement of Captain M‘Quhz having been 
questioned by some of our learned men. I send you therefore a 
few further particulars, that your readers may judge for them- 
selves whether there is any reason for the doubts expressed upon 
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the subject. For my own part, I cannot help thinking that the 
decision arrived at by Mr. Owen is very like that of the country 
justice who acquitted a prisoner for turnip stealing, because two 
witnesses swore that they did not see him, whilst only one af- 
firmed the contrary. I am, dear sir, 
Yours &c. 
JUVENIS. 


The question of the sea-serpent’s existence has attracted the 
attention of several scientific men in Northern Europe; and the 
late Dr. Newmann, bishop of Bergen—a man much and justly 
respected for his learning, research, and energy—made it the sub. 
ject of enquiry within the last twenty or twenty-five years among 
his clergy and those of the adjoining dioceses. The amount of 
proof thus collected was sufficient to convince any one, however 
sceptical, as it is not mere hearsay evidence, but the testimony of 
known and respectable persons in various walks of life. One of 
the most striking statements is made by some fishermen, who saw 
the animal quite close to them, and of whom, one more hardy 
than the rest struck it with a boat-hook, upon which it immedi- 
ately gave them chase; and had they not been very near a small 
island or rock, on which they took refuge, in all probability they 
would have been destroyed. 

The size of the sea-serpents seen in the Norwegian Fjords 
varies much; none of them lately seen are larger than that 
described by Captain M‘Quhz. The one seen by the fishermen 
above alluded to was not above 70 feet long. 

“Three years ago,” says the author of the preceding notices, 
‘ while becalmed in a yacht between Bergen and Sogn, in Nor- 
way, I saw, about a quarter of a mile astern, what appeared to 
be a large fish ruffling the otherwise smooth surface of the Fjord, 
and, on looking attentively, I observed what looked like the con- 
vulsions of a snake. I immediately got my glass, and distinctly 
made out three convolutions, which drew themselves slowly 
through the water ; the greatest diameter was about ten or twelve 
inches. No head was visible, and from the size of each convolu- 
tion I supposed the length to be about thirty feet. The master 
of my yacht (who, as navigator, seaman, and fisherman, had 
known the Norwegian coast and North Sea for many years), as 
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well as a friend who was with me, an experienced Norwegian 
and porpoise shooter, saw the same appearance at the 
same time, and formed the same opinion as to form and size. I 
mention the fact of my friend being a porpoise shooter, as many 
have believed that a shoal of porpoises following each other has 
given rise to the fable, as they called it, of the sea-serpent.” 

The sea-serpent is referred to in the “‘ Naturalist’s Library,” 
conducted by Sir William Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &c., 
as one of a group of sea monsters, in these words :— 

“ The term cefe was by the ancients used in a wider sense than 
at present, being made to include, along with the whales, those 
animals which they regarded as sea monsters. We have but very 
obscure intimation of what these monsters really were: they 
were not true or common fish, but were reputed to be prodigious 
animals, whose form and nature were imperfectly understood, 
and which were particularly the object of vulgar superstitious 
dread. Now, it so happens, that, even at the present time, it is 
asserted that such monsters exist, whose characters all the 
assiduity of naturalists has not hitherto satisfactorily ascertained. 
The most remarkable of these creatures are the sea-serpent and 
the Kraken.” 

Thus far the introduction by the editor, Dr. Robert Hamilton. 
We now proceed to quote the instances recorded under the group 
previously introduced :— 

“That much fable and exaggeration,”’ says the author, ‘‘ have 
been mixed up with the history of the great sea-serpent, cannot 
be doubted ; still, however, the inquiry recurs, what portion of 
truth is involved amidst this error ?” 

First is described an animal apparently belonging to this 
class, which was stranded on the Isle of Stronsay, one of the 
Orkneys, in 1808. It was first seen entire, and measured by 
reputable individuals; and its remains are preserved in the 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh, and in the Maseum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. It measured 56 feet in length, 
and 12 in circumference. The head was small, not being a foot in 
length, from the snout to the first vertebra; the neck was 
slender, extending 15 feet. All accounts assign it blow-holes, 
On the shoulders something like a bristly mane commenced, 
which extended to near the extremity of the tail. It had three 
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pair of fins, or paws, connected with the body. Dr. Fleming 
suggests that these members were, probably, the remains of pec- 
toral, ventral, and caudal fins. The skin was smooth, without 
scales, and of a greyish colour. The eye was of the size of the 
seal’s ; the throat was too narrow to admit the hand. 

Next is an “ unvarnished account” of a great animal which 
excited considerable astonishment and alarm among the Western 
Isles of Scotland. Mr. Maclean, the parish minister of Eigg, 
saw the animal in June, 1808, on the coast of Coll, within a few 
yards of the boat he was in. Its head was somewhat broad, and 
of rather oval form ; its neck somewhat smaller; its shoulders, 
80 to speak, considerably broader; and thence it tapered towards 
the tail. The observer did not perceive any fins, and it seemed to 
progress by undulation up and down, under water very rapidly. 
Its length was believed to be between seventy and eighty feet 
This animal was likewise seen by the crews of thirteen fishing- 
boats; and one of a crew pronounced the head as large as a 
boat, and its eye as large as a plate. This animal does not 
appear to have been strictly serpentiform. , 

Dr. Hibbert mentions that the great sea-serpent has occasion- 
ally been recognized in the Shetland Seas, and specifies one 
which was seen off the Isle Stonness, Valey Island, and Dun- 
vossness. 

In a récent number of the “ Literary Gazette,” a copy of the 
sea-serpent represented in “* Pontopiddan’s History of Norway,” 
will be found engraved, with the accompanying deductions, by 
the editor, appended to copious extracts from the learned bishop’s 
work :— 

“We have now only to point to the very remarkable resem- 
blance between Captain M‘Quhe, and Pontopiddan’s description. 
One might fancy the gallant captain had read the old Dane, and 
was copying him, when he tells of the dark brown colour and 
the white about the throat, and the neck clothed as if by a 
horse’s mane or a bunch of sea-weed—the exact words of the 
historian. This snake, however, did not seem to care for the 
fresh wind and roughish weather, but kept, as in the calm, its 
head several feet above the water, and stretched out its length so 
as to be visible for some sixty or eighty feet. The motion was 


not perceptibly impelled by vermicular or land-serpent action ! 
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Had it, then, large fins? There must be some power. The 
picture engraved in the folio, represents it like a series’ of barrels, 
or risings, with the intermediate parts under the sea.” 

In Owen’s “ Essay towards a Natural History of Serpents,” 
London, 1742, a variety of particulars are furnished respecting 
the sea-serpent, illustrated by a very good engraving, in which it 
resembles an immense eel, not unlike that seen by Captain 
M‘Quhe. 

But notwithstanding these multiplied proofs of the existence 
of marine animals hitherto imperfectly known, the clear and 
satisfactory statement of Captain M‘Quhw has been called into 
question by some of our most learned men, who wish to hold a 
monopoly of knowledge in such matters. None of them have 
touched a single fact brought forward, though they seem anxious 
to make out the whole affair to be an optical illusion. Seven 
individuals affirm distinctly that they saw a creature answering 
the description given in the Admiralty dispatch, but their united 
testimony is to be set aside by the veto of a small clique of savans, 
whose only reason for disbelieving the narrative appears to be, 
that they have themselves never seen a sea-serpent. Captain 
M‘Quhe, in a manly and straightforward reply, has entirely re- 
futed these objections, which betray a littleness altogether un- 
worthy of the high names that have endorsed them. 

The works of the Lord are great and manifold; and but a 
comparatively small portion, we believe, is known of them. 
We hail, therefore, every accession to our information on points 
of natural history, especially, with pleasure and gratitude, because 
we feel assured that the same evidences of power, wisdom, and 
goodness as are conspicuous in the more familiar objects, are 
also traceable in every one thus brought from time to time before 
us. Instead, therefore, of joining in the outcry raised by prejudice 
against every novelty in the vast world around us, we would hail 
with delight the establishment of any one new fact, as a great 
point gained in our progress towards the truth. Satisfied that 
here, at least, we can but know in-part, we would, nevertheless, 
move forward as rapidly as we may do with safety, towards that 
better state of things when we hope to know even as we are 
known, 
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DR. JOHN TEODOR, 
(concluded from Page i6.) 


Every prisoner was attended by a guard, lest he should endeavour to 
escape ; and every evening upon returning to our cell, we all underwent 
a close examination lest we should secrete anything to facilitate our 
escape. Such was our manner of living for one year and eleven months, 
subject to every insult of the most degrading kind. But the time of our 
delivery was athand. A Russian prince sent to the Emperor to obtain 
permission for a day of rejoicing, even to all the prisoners at Tobolsk. 
He ordered waggons of provisions to be sent to our prison, and a silver 
ruble for every prisoner. All were to attend the chapel on thig day, and 
prayers and thanksgivings were to be offered up on the occasion. In 
the evening, after dinner, the officer on duty came to us, and said he 
would give us permission to make some Russian punch—niade of 
whiskey boiled with honey—-and himself and the other guards would 
joinus. This we were to consider as a great piece of condescension 
shown to us; and we acceded to the proposition, determining in our 
own minds, to make it a means of escape we had long ago planned. 
One bowl of punch was made and emptied, a second and a third followed, 
smoking and singing enlivened the scene, and seemingly for the first 
time, voices of joy and gladness re-echoed from the melancholy walls 
of that imperial emporium of the best and bravest, therefore much- 
persecuted men. The soldiers sung from pleasure of drinking punch, 
and we sung from joy of anticipating our freedom. 

At last the guards became drowsy, we offered them more punch, 
pretending to be quite drunk ourselves ; they accepted, poor fellows, 
and were soon dead asleep. Seizing upon this advantage, the door 
being still unlocked, and taking the gun from the sentinel, who instead 
of standing, slept at the door, a sword from another, some of our blan- 
kets and shirts, all the food that we possessed, with our boots in our | 
hands, we began our attempt. But we were on the third story; this 
interposed some difficulty, yet, after some consideration, we proceeded 
to the corner window in the corridor or passage, through which we 
deseended with great risk and difficulty on to the wall that joined the 
building in this corner, and which surrounded the whole prison. This 
wall being about eight feet broad, enabled us to creep on it, with all 
the speed we could, to that part where was the bridge, and where we 
resolved to descend. Opposite this bridge was a strong gate, opened 
only at such times when provisions were received ; for the wall on 
which we made our escape was the outer one, there being another 
of less magnitude which separated the magazines from the prison yard. 
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We tied our sheets together, fastened the one end to the iron bar that 
supported the large Moscovian double-headed eagle, which ornamented 
the gate, and descended by this means on the outside of this bastile. 

It was on the 5th of May, 1845, at two o’clock after midnight, 
when, after twenty-three months of most horrible sufferings, chained 
like malefactors, living on mouldy bread and snow water, but in fact, 
politically dead—that we left this gloomy tomb, and were once more 
free! The Almighty God had surely assisted us in our deliverance, 
for it was pitch dark—the rain fell in torrents, it lightened and thun- 
dered, and a terrific hurricane raged during the whole night. 
Drenched to the skin, we reached the forest about three miles dis- 
tant, at full speed, in safety. We marched continually, during eight 
days and nights, till we were worn out, yet we did not feel the necessity 
of sleep. We tore off the red crosses from our long robes, and re- 
placed our red collars with black cloth. On the ninth day we met 
twenty-four kibitkas that returned empty from Tobolsk, where they 
had conveyed provisions, and persuading their drivers that we were 
sappers and miners, we soon agreed with them to take us. Nowak 
acted as our commander, and the Moscovites, who are a simple, kind- 
hearted people, seeing us bow to the mock-commander, obeyed him in 
every thing. We made with them about five hundred miles, evading 
villages, and stopping at inns but for refreshment; and by constantly 
supplying the drivers with drink, and every thing else they required, 
together with the promise of forty copeyks in silver, as a douceur, we 
contrived to escape from many observations, which might have proved 
fatal to our liberty. Before leaving our Kacaps (the name of the 
Moscovite peasantry) we provided ourselves well with provisions, and 
continued our route by crossing the Ural mountains. Now and then 
we met with some isolated huts, where we purchased peaceably, or by 
foree, the necessary bread, baked from rye-flour, in loaves from twenty 
to thirty pounds, We passed for workmen returning home; yet 
many of the inhabitants guessing who we were, cautioned us from dan- 
ger, and shewed us the way. We spent three months in passing the 
wilderness of the Ural, a well-known chain of mountains that separates 
the land of slavery from the land of tortures and martyrisation—the 
vast imperial natural prison, with its hundreds of thousands of dun- 
geons, and millions of tantalized exiles, 

On our flight amongst the deserts of Ural, we fasted once for two 
days and nights, which enfeebled us so much, that we could scarcely 
withstand our being overturned by the wind; when, to our greatest 
joy, we met a herd of cattle, guarded by a boy. We selected at once 
a heifer, took the boy by force into the forest, paid him with a bank- 
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note of one hundred paper rubles, for we had no change; left him 
the skin; roasted one part on a fire made of dry wood, and devoured 
the meat without salt or bread. The boy cried most pitiably for the 
heifer, but necessity had no consideration where no party is injured, 
for we paid the value of four such heifers. We kept him with us til] 
the evening, and let him off to return to his flock, taking an opposite 

Next evening we encamped in the midst of a forest—made a large 
fire—began to roast the remnant of the heifer; when, to our greatest 
consternation, we saw arrive in full march, an army of bears! The 
moon shone brightly—our fire burnt cheerfu)ly—our meat was ready ; 
but our arpetites were gone. Instead of eating, we expected to be 
devoured ourselves, for we never could suppose that the bears of 
Siberia would possess more charity than the Czar and his satellites. 
We climbed, however, upon a large tree, expecting the bears to fol- 
low; they moved nearer, but stood from the blazing fire about twelve 
feet distant; they were all sizes and ages; some were black, some 
were brown, but the majority of a greyish colour. They looked on 
us—then on the fire—then on each other, as if consulting; cold as it 
was, we perspired out of fear; when, as if by impulse, we began all at 
once to pray, and resolved to abide the will of that God, who saved us 
from so many perils. All at once, after about an hour of observation, 
one of the bears, who seems to have been their czar, jumped, as if to 
draw the attention of his followers, and to our greatest astonishment, 
ran off as a pursued Cossack, and the whole flock, composed of many 
hundreds, galloped off after their chief. Hereafter, we met very often 
with those polite inhabitants of the deserts, in groups from three to 
twenty, but they never hunted after us, like the precious animals In 
Muscovia—clad in human shapes, 

A fow weeks afterwards, when in the midst of the heights of Ural, 
which are always covered with snow, we wandered for six days without 
meeting a single woodoutter’s hut. Tired and hungry, we resolved 
to crawl up the highest hill, ascend the loftiest pine, to discover, if 
possible, a smoking chimney or fire. At once, our brave companion 
Nowak, who, being the strongest, led the way, was suddenly swallowed 
up by the earth! We were greatly alarmed, fearing to meet the same 
fate ; however, we began quickly to gather long and strong branches, 
and laying them crossways, creeped cautiously to the opening into 
which our brother disappeared, Inthe mean time he discovered, by the 


. sparks produced from a bit of steel and flint, that he had fallen into 


a robber’s cavern, well furnished with provisions. “ Praised be the 
Lord,”’ he cried out, emerging by another opening, covered with turf 
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end branches, “‘ there is whiskey, bread, bacon, and meat in plenty.” 
The whiskey revived us a little, the bread, mouldy as it was, when 
soaked in snow water, could be eaten with the bacon, which was excel- 
lent ; the meat was useless. Having taken as much provision as we 
could carry, we thanked God for this mark of grace, and continued 
our route with cheered-up spirits. 

At last we arrived on the banks of the Dzwina, and from hence we 
knew how to proceed; we crossed the river on a log which we rolled 
down the hill into the water, and perceived, after a walk of about three 
miles, a solitary inn, and not having broken our fast for two days we 
determined upon entering it. Armed with battoons, and posting eight 
of our number on the watch, in different directions ;- Nowak, Wisner, 
and Heidrich, boldly entered the house. They asked for provisions, 
upon receiving which they tendered a note in payment, of the value of 
one thousand paper rubles (about £30.) The landlord, a Russian 
Jew, said he would get the change, for which purpose he entered a 
back apartment, and immediately dispatched a young girl to the next 
village, instructing her to send guards forward, for there were three 
brigands or deserters in the house. This he concluded to be the case, 
from the garb that we wore. The girl departed to obey these orders, 
but before she had gone far from the house, she encountered two of 
our number, and asked them if they were guards? Being answered in 
the affirmative, she desired them to enter her master’s house, for there 
were three robbers in it, who had offered a large payment for what 
they had had. They instantly gave a signal, which, being known to 
us all, we soon entered the house, secured the inmates, and partook of 
the refreshments which Jay on the table, We then made off as quickly 
as possible, entered a thick wood, and taking that direction which 
was nearest to Prussia, we walked three days and three nights without 
stopping, fearing lest we should be overtaken, | 

We at length came to the river Carlo, but dreaded to oroas it as it 
was day, we therefore waited in the wood till the night was somewhat 
advanced, There was a little bridge by which we crossed. When we 
reached the other side we saw a large public house, which we all 
entered, each carrying his stick, and there we partook of and paid for 
tefreshments, The landlord in giving change for our money, asked 
who we were. We told him that we were labourers. We then con. 
tinued our march, which lay across a mountain. When we had reached 
the top, we perceived two Russian gens d’armes and numbers of peasantry 
on horseback, riding rapidly towards us. We directly entered a wood, 
and remained there three days. Finding we had lost some of our 
companions, we kept continually giving the signal arranged amongst 
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us; but only three of our number now remained. After searching for 
a length of time for those missing, we pursued our journey without 
them, concluding that they must either have taken another track, or 
have been overtaken by our pursuers. We were exceedingly sorry at 
the loss of them, but as we could learn no tidings, we were compelled 
to go on till we arrived at Brachestad port, on the Baltic sea. 

Having waited in a wood near this port for some time, thinking 
perhaps, we might hear something of our companions, one of us then 
ventured to the port, where he met with a gentleman, who proved ex- 
ceedingly kind; and after some conversation, this gentleman observed 
to him that he appeared to be sad, and urged him to speak if he had 
anything to communicate, assuring him of secrecy. This assurance 
filled him with confidence, and he informed him of our situation. 
Upon hearing of our history, the gentleman supplied each of us with 
a mantle to conceal our dress, and told our companions that we must 
remain six days longer in the wood, after which a vessel would sail, 
in which we could escape. He likewise gave him a long white hand- 
kerchief, and desired that at the appointed time, we should be about 
two miles on the other side of the mountain, and when we observed a 
ship sailing near the edge of the water, we were to wave the handker- 
chief; he would thereupon know what the signal meant. We did so, 
and were taken on board the ship, when, to our great joy, we found 
this gentleman to be the captain. He took our Russian dresses from 
us gnd presented us with others, and with grateful hearts we reached 
Dantzic. 

I removed to Brussels, and to escape the vengeance of the Jesuits, 
I assumed the name of John Czarkowski. How great was my astonish- 
ment, when the next morning the Polish general, Skrzynecki, who 
was in the service of the king of Belgium, and whom I have heard 
denounced almost in every village in Poland, as a traitor and Russian 
agent, entered my room unannounced! He invited me very politely to 
dine with him; introduced me to his family, then to the cardinal of 
Mechlin, who examined me in the presence of his Jesuitical court, and 
the general inquired very affably after my companions, especially after 
one who was archdeacon of Podlachia, John Teodor ! sent me a certif- 
cate of being one of their brotherhood, and recommended to write 
to my companions to come to Brussels, where they should find shelter 
and protection. I was obliged to perform mass after examination, 
at St. Jacob’s, but under pretext of engaging in the usual prayer after 
it, I went into the sacristy, slipped away to the railway station, and set 
off to Valenciennes. God helped me in the end to overcome al! 
obstacles, and I went off to Boulogne, and thence to London. 
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POETRY. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S SONG. 


( Being a free version of his thoughts, when confined by Scarlet fever 
in the Nursery.) 


On, why did they bring me so quickly away, 
From my happy, happy school? 
From my easy books, and my merry play, 
And my teacher’s pleasant rule? 
I love my home, and they all are dear ; ° 
The bright faces within its walls, 
But they’ve put me apart from them all, up here :— 
They tell me I'm ill, and mustn’t appear 
Below in its airy halls. 


But I feel so light of heart, I think, 
“There’s nothing the matter with me ;” 
Yet they say I’m to go to the water’s brink, 

To wash me clean in the sea. 


Well! here I sit in my tapestry-room ; 
And wherever I turn to look, 

I see the skill of the wonderful loom, 
In the trees and the purling brook. 


The dairy cow, and the dairy maid, 
The fleecy flocks in the plains ; 

The falcon’s brown wings, wide display’d, 
And the grey hounds, coupled in chains. 


Here are rivers and rocks, and galleys, and junks, 
There, churches and convents and towns — 
With a band of brown rob’d rosaried monks, 


Their crosses and shaven crowns. 


Then, that curious closet of carvéd oak, 
With such figures of men and things, 

It puzzles me more, the more I look, 
Whether they’re subjects or kings. 

Sad, though, to see from day to day, 
So little of father and mother : 

And never, with Harry, a bit of play, 
Nor sisters, nor baby brother. 
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But only to romp with fond old nurse, 
Yet never to teaze or fight her— 

That my school, she may see, has not made me worse, 
But wiser and politer. 


I hear them ring the great bell in the hall 
That summons them down to prayers : 
And although J must not answer the call, 
A pleasant smile I get from them all, 
As they pass at the foot of the stairs. 


And many a happy thought is mine, 
As I peep through the painted glass, 
- That makes the cloudiest day to shine, 
Like sunbeams on the grass. 


Still, when I see the Robin flit 
Through the branches of the trees,-— 

Oh then, I think, I'm a prisoner yet, 

And would give, if I had it, the world to get 
My liberty, bright as he. 

Stay! stay! I'll be patient—for well I know 
Whose hand has clipp’d my wing ; 

In His own good time He'll let me go, 

cheerily then with the lov'd ones below, 
We'll all his praises sing. 
Highgate. H. V. T. 


THE GOLDEN LAND. * 


Hast thou not heard of a Land of Gold, 
Such as they tell of, in tales of old? 

Far off at the earth's remotest bound, 

Ever sought for, but never found ; 

Whose riches were heaped in treasure-caves, 
Deep hidden beneath the ocean waves. 
From whence the fabled genii won ¢ 
Wealth for the storehouse of Solomon? 


* Alluding to the recent discoveries of gold in California. 
t The Alcoran abounds with fables of the genii, who were sald to have 
brought the treasures of the earth, and laid them at the feet of Solomon. 
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But never romance of days of yore, 

Told of such wealth as this golden shore, 
Whose hills are one unbroken mine, 

Whose stones with a ruddy lustre shine; 
Whose dust, as borne on the passing breeze, 
Gilds the tall tops of the waving trees ; 
Whose rivers, as its rich plains they lave 
Bear golden sands to the ocean wave, 

And wherever the footsteps may tread, 
Earth’s richest gifts are around them spread. 


And through this land he may rove who will, 

To gather sands of gold from the rill, 

And seek for treasure beneath the sod, 

And load himself with the glittering clod. 

And thousands are leaving their homes, they say, 
In sunny lands which are far away 

In orient climes, in the southern isles, 

And where last the parting sunset smiles ; 

To win the wealth creation pours 

So freely on these wondrous shores. 


I know of a land more fair and bright, 
Than any thus opened to mortal sight, 
Earth's richest region of gems and gold, 
Before its glory grows faint and cold ; 
The sunniest sky grows dark and dim, 
Before this Land of the Cherubim. 


Gems are the dust of that lovely Land, 

And gold lies scattered like yellow sand, 

- And there the tree of knowledge is growing, 
Around, the river of life is flowing, 

And every where, through the starry coast, 
Fly on light wings the angel-host, 

W hose lutes and voices in tuneful strains, 
Make music meet for those sunny plains, 
And with them wander a happy band, 
Who have sought and found the glorious land, 
Unto whom the rich reward was given, 

To dwell for aye in the bowers of Heaven. 
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And they who will, may land on that shore, 
And hunger, and thirst, and want no more, 
But dwell for ever in joy and peace, 
And happiness that can never cease ; 
Yet few have set their faces to win 
The glory which centres those bowers within ; 
Thousands seek wealth in an earthly mine, 
But who sets sail for a Land Divine? 
Somerset Cottage, Bath. L’ Esperance. 


PALMYRA. 


[«* * * * Thadmor in the desert —also built by Shl’omo * * * * 
stands in the wilderness, far from any inhabited place.’’— From 
the Hebrew of Benjamin, of ‘Tudela, a Spanish Jew, who travelled 
to the East, A.D. 1173.] 

Moan hollow blast 
Among those stones which e’en the wild beasts shun, 
—That Desolation Vast,— 
The Temple of the Sun! 


What hast thou been, 
Oasised city of the sunny clime? 
—-Yes, those same stones have seen 
Palmyra’s prospered time. 


Proud city, mourn 
That now thy days of merchant rule are fied ! 
Yet have thy pavements borne 
Zenobia’s stately tread. 


Aurelian, spare— 
The fury of thy legionaries calm— 


Give not 4o gaunt despair 
The City of the Palm. 


The desert queen, 
Her birth in hoar antiquity may date— 
From Solomon, hath been 
Fair Tadmor’s columned state. 
S. X. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


MARCH, 1849." 


FELLENBERG’S SCHOOL COLONY. 


The School Colony, a view of which forms the subject 
of our engraving, is situated at Meykirch, near Hofwyl in 
Switzerland. It was founded in 1827, by De Fellenberg, 
and opened with six pupils. . When visited by Mr. Wood- 
bridge in 1829, the house, erected in great measure by the 
boys, was completed, and the colony was in a prosperous 
state. The boys who formed it, *“‘were detached from 
the school of Hofwyl, and established like Robinson Crusoe 
on his island, on the side of a mountain favorably exposed, 
but poorly cultivated. Hofwyl serves in place of the ship 
of Robinson, in furnishing them supplies, until they are 
able to provide for their own wants.” The tillage of 
their ground, with their washing, cooking, sewing, and 
weaving, occupied their laboring hours, and four hours 
daily, on the average, were devoted to instruction. Their 
food consisted of potatoes, carrots, clotted or curdled milk, 
and soup made of butter or pork. ‘They attended public 
worship in a village at the foot of the mountain, and occa- 
sionally at Hofwyl. About fifteen acres of land were ap- 
propriated to the colony, and this was deemed sufficient, 
with various branches of industry, for the support of thirty 
pupils. Mr. Woodbridge (to whom we are indebted for 
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this account,) adds, “it was delightful to see in the midst 
of their solitude and comparative privation, the cheerful. 
ness and activity which pervaded the whole mass of the 
pupils, as well as the spirit of fraternal kindness which 
seemed to reign towards each other, and towards their 
leader.”"— Dunn's Principles of Teaching. 


TRUE COURAGE.*® 


Ir is trusted that the narrator, in the following description of 
True Courage, is not about to hold out an example of that 
forwardness, which is now too much encouraged in young people, 
for the imitation of the youthful reader. If the courage, which 
is described in the following pages, had nothing else to depend 
upon but natural fearlessness, it might, indeed, have been made 
to serve an especial purpose, but would as certainly fail on some 
other trial, and under some other form of things, as every other 
mere natural power is sure to do. ‘ 

But to proceed with our narrative. It was not likely, neither 
did it so prove to be, that the false, and really guilty shame of 
Blanche Selwyn should grow weaker from indulgence, the only 
effect which her consciousness of it produced, was to depress her 
spirits, and cause her to appear so tame and heartless, that 
Mrs. Martha Pennefeather’s remark upon her, when speaking of 
her to Mr. Norman, was that “‘ Miss Selwyn was, to be sure, 
a pretty sort of young lady, but one of small mind; a very poor 
companion at best.”” To this estimate, Mrs. Norman assented 
with a remark that nothing much better could be expected from 
a dull home-education. 

On the day appointed, at the end of the second month, 
Mr. Selwyn came over to his sisters, bringing Constance with 
him, for the purpose of taking Blanche home. He slept one 
night on the road, and thus contrived to be so early at his 
sister's the next day, as to be enabled to get back with Blanche 
to this same sleeping place the night following. In consequence 
of this arrangement, there was scarcely any time for private . 


. communication between the sisters, neither, indeed, was Blanche 


- 


* See “False Shame.” p. 74. 
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forward to make use of such little time as she had to open out 
her own failures to Constance; nor was it before almost the 
last moment, whilst her father was taking leave of her aunt, that 
she even touched upon the subject. She then whispered, “I 
have not been able to do any thing here,—even could I have got 
to my aunt’s ear, that tiresome woman, Mrs. Pennefeather, who 
is at this moment putting in her word between papa and his 
sister, was always in the way.’’ Before Constance could make 
any remark on this communication, Mr. Selwyn was on the move, 
and the separation immediately ensued. 

Mrs. Norman was never deficient in hospitable and lady-like 
kindness, and in all matters of this kind, she made Constance 
truly easy; and Mrs. Martha, who all but lived in the house, was 
by no means deficient in her attentions. Constance was not 
called upon to come at all forward during the remainder of the 
day after she had answered some few questions of her aunt, 
respecting the procedures of the family at home, but she had full 
leisure during the interval to observe, that all the influence of 
Mrs. Martha tended to promote the most trifling subjects of 
discourse ; such, indeed, as for their excessive frivolity, she could 
not imagine how elderly persons, with the end of life almost 
staring in their faces could, for a moment, be interested in. She 
had seen very, very little of the world at large, or she would have 
been spared this wonder. 

Observing what was done after tea, she perceived that one of 
the elders took up some knitting, and the other, some tatting, 
whereupon she went to her room and brought back her Bible, 
and a new and very interesting volume of travels in the east, 
which described Petrea and Babylon, and other places now lying 
in ruins, as if they were left as standing witnesses of the truth 
of prophecy. 

Whether any little feelings of hesitation or false shame did, or 
did not assail her, whilst going to and coming from her room on 
this occasion, does by no means appear, though it was well known 
at home, that in most instances of common occurrence, 
Constance was more retired and diffident than Blanche. But, 
be this as it might, she had no sooner seated herself at the 
table, than she shewed the books she had brought with her, and 
asked to be permitted to read aloud. 
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Mrs. Norman made no reply: she was probably not prepared 
with one which should not compromise her politeness, but 
Mrs..Martha answered, “ Well, that is very obliging of you, 
Miss Constance; what is your book, my dear ?” 

“ This first,” returned Constance, taking up the Bible, “‘ we 
always begin our evening-readings at home with. It is papa’'s 
plan, and I am sure you will not object to so good a plan ?”’ 

This was the moment of trial for Constance. False Shame 
was then busy at her mind’s ear. “ They don’t like it,’’ it 
whispered, ‘‘they are exchanging looks covertly at each other. 
Mrs. Norman’s shuttle is quite still—she has made a false loop; 
Mrs. Martha's lips move, she will say something presently. You 
are going on too fast; you will disgust them; they are many 
years older than you are. You will injure your cause by seeming 
thus to dictate to them.” 

Had Constance been left by the highest power which was 
prompting her, to have listened for one instant to these sug- 
gestions of false shame, she would have been lost as poor Blanche 
had been. But, in the spirit of Him who cried, “‘ Get thee hence, 
Satan !”" she said, “Shall we choose St. John’s gospel ?’’—and 
without delay, began to read these solemn words, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was God.” 

Nor, had she depended on a broken reed; it is an impious 
spirit, indeed, which would dare to say, ‘‘ Do not read the Bible 
to me.”” That divine book comes with an authority, and in this 
case it had sufficient power to awe the old ladies into non- 
resistance. They were not infidels in the worst sense—they had 
their own self-esteem to preserve ; and they even stood in awe of 
the young girl before them. 

Constance ventured on two chapters, being anxious to come to 
the declaration of John the Baptist, who looking on Jesus as he 
walked said, “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world!” Then changing her book, she handed some 
of the elegant views of the ancient ruins represented in it, round 
the table for the inspection of the elders, and was actually 
invited by Mrs. Norman to read what referred to these engravings, 
the tone of the old lady failing not, however, to indicate her 
opinion that this was the book which her niece ought to have 
commenced with. 
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If Constance had flattered herself that, when she ceased to 
read at the sight of the first signs of supper, she might, per- 
chance, be favored with some small expression of thanks, or with 
what, to a reader, is sometimes more agreeable, some indication 
from the auditors that she had excited some interest—if she had 
so flattered herself, she was to be disappointed, for the very first 
words which were uttered after she had closed her last volume, 
were, “Oh! Mrs. Norman, to think that I should not have told 
you before, that the everlasting green velvet bonnet, Miss 
Pilkington’s green velvet bonnet, has actually appeared again —for 
the fourth winter, I could swear,—with cogliquot trimmings, and 
something like peonies of the same color, set round her poor 
sunk cheeks! ” 

“You do not say so, Mrs. Martha,” was the reply on the part 
of Mrs. Norman, ‘‘she would have done better to have selected 
a wreath of everlastings.” 

“Nay! nay, Mrs. Norman,” was Mrs. Martha's answer, 
“vou must not expend your wit on such a thread-bare subject as 
that old bonnet.” 

If Mrs. Norman again answered, it does not appear that 
anything was said worthy of repetition. Constance had taken 
up her needlework, and being no more referred to, was very soon 
engaged in some thoughts of home, and what was going on 
there. 

Now, inasmuch as an indifference, or want of sensitiveness to 
such sort of little checks to a person’s feelings—such sort of tdo 
common rudenesses, constantly shewn to those who, like Con- 
stance, are desiring to do others good, very rarely fail of giving 
sharp, though sometimes only transient pain, it ought to be 
explained how it was that that the little sting did not smart even 
for a few minutes in the case of Constance, for it is not pretended 
that she naturally differed from other human beings. The case 
was this, that the lessons of holy obedience conveyed to her by 
her parents had been received into her mind through the divine 
grace in such pure simplicity, that no other motive but that of 
the straightforward desire of accomplishing any divine purpose 
or work set before her, as well as it might be done by such poor 
means as she had at command, was allowed to mix itself with 
what she did. At least, there was less alloy in the fine gold of 
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her obedience, than is commonly evidenced even in some of the 
noblest christian characters. It was on this simple obedience 
that the true courage of this young girl was established. It was 
& permanent feeling with her—one inspired almost from baby. 
hood—that, if her divine and human parents smiled on what she 
did, it was enough; the approval or disapproval of others being 
not to be brought into calculation. 

The evening passed without family prayer, or any reference to 
other than the most trifling subjects, some of which were renewed 
by Mrs. Norman at breakfast, as if they carried no small weight 
and interest in her mind. After breakfast, the old lady com. 
menced and carried on, perchance for more than an hour and a 
half, the same sort of busy idleness which Blanche had observed 
during the first morning of her own visit. These small businesses 
or pastimes (taking this last term in its most liberal sense) 
consisted in frequent examinations of the weather without 
doors, and the passengers in the street, with sundry exclam: 
atory comments on the figures cut by these last) the more 
serious business of arranging the toys and trinkets on the 
various tables and shelves, Ailing up the intervala There was 
this toy to be dusted with an old allk handkerchief, and that, 
with a fine rag; this to be puffed at, and that to be brushed. 
This labor was accompanied with many lamentations, and self 
condolences ; as for example, “1 declare that one could almost 
keep a beggar’s child with the trouble and expence of all 
these things. When a friend gives one a costly trinket, one must 
have it repaired when any thing happens to it, and one must not 
receive such things without making a proper remuneration ; and 
there is not a servant one can trust to dust them. As Mrs. 
Martha says, there has never come up a more costly and trouble- 
some custom, than this, of making a drawing room, a toy shop.” 

Constance thought, then why do you do it? But she restrained 
herself from speaking the thought; she did well, for nothing 
weakens such influence as she hoped to use, more than a prag- 
matical interference with unimportant matters, especially of 
younger with an elder person. How long these labors of Mrs. 
Norman might have continued is not known, (for it is one of the 
properties of such unprofitable works that they are never done,) 
had not a servant entered with a newspaper. Mrs. Norman 
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immediately sat down, and putting on her spectacles, turned 
impatiently to the columns of country news, for she was no 
politician, though very much of a gossiping news-monger. 
Having looked for a moment on the desired articles, she threw 
the paper down, saying, “It is in vain, I cannot distinguish a 
word.” She however took the paper up again, and was making 
another trial, when Constance, who if at that moment she were 
not deeply touched with pity, was no partaker in the spirit of 
him who sympathised with all, said, ‘* You must let me be your 
eyes, dear aunt; what else have I to do, but to wait upon you 
and serve you,” 

Mrs. Norman's countenance brightened up, and handing the 
paper to her niece, she said, Well then, my dear niece, you will 
give me the news,” 

“ Yes, aunt,” replied Constance, ‘' I will read the news to you as 
long as you like, only you must let me chose that news which la of 
most Importance, leat any one should come in to interrupt us,” 

“As you will)” replied Mra, Norman, as she took off and 
wiped her glasses, and settled herself in her chair, 

"T will not come on you with a surprise dear aunt,’ sald 
Constance, laying aside the paper, and taking up her Bible; 
“you have given me leave to read the best news firat, and what 
news can be better than the glad tidings of the kingdom of God, 
I must begin with these; and then, if you desire it, the tidings 
of the kingdoms of the world. You will not be offended with me, 
aunt, if I use no reserve but confess in all respect, and I trust 
humility, that I dare not do otherwise in obedience to my Lord 
and Saviour, than use the opportunities now given me; now 
especially, when your own eyes fail you, to read that Holy Book 
to you, in which we as dying creatures can only find the sources 
of real hope and joy.” 

“Your father has told you, I presume, Constance,” replied -- 
Mrs. Norman, in that sort of choking tone which betrayed no - 
trifling storm within, “that I am not a religious woman; I 
hope he is mistaken,” she added, with a short uneasy laugh, 
“but that is not to the point. He probably allowed Blanche to 
come at my request, hoping that she might make a convert of 
me, but finding that the sweet gentle girl had not the spirit to 
try any such thing, he brought you with better hopes. Well! 
be it so; of course I cannot object to any thing which you may 
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do me the favor to read to me; poor purblind creature, that [ 
am.” 

She was going on, when Constance promptly thanking her for 
the permission, proceeded immediately from where she had left 
off, in the Gospel of St. John, the evening before; reading clearly 
and deliberately, and even stopping at the end of two chapters, to 
ask if she should proceed, or turn to the newspaper? 

Mrs. Norman had taken up the comforter she was knitting, and 
to judge by the tone in which she answered, ‘‘ As you please, of 
course one cannot hear too much of the Scriptures: though one 
has read and heard them from babyhood, they must always be 
new; she had fallen into a state of calm satisfaction, and was 
not in the least irritated. At least Constance, who was par- 
ticularly sharp-sighted in these things, so understood the mat- 
ter, and in consequence added several more chapters before she 
turned to the newspaper. 

Some might ask, ‘‘ Does or can the Bible profit, where and 
when it is forced in such a manner as that above described on 
an unwilling hearer?’ The answer is ‘‘ Can there be a chance of 
kindling a heap of dead and damp fuel, by withholding the flame 
of the candle from it; does not the person whose business is to 
set it to burn, apply the fire in this and that direction, and aid 
its kindling with his breath?” But they who would put this 
question, know not the power of the Divine Word. 

It was a peculiar beauty in the character of Constance, that 
she was generally a modest, retiring, and very conceding person 
in all matters which did not affect her obedience to the divine 
will, as far as she was enabled to see it. The youthful, cheerful, 
active, and obliging deportment of Constance, invited the affection 
of her elders, even when they were most angry with the steadi- 
ness with which she made it impossible for them to resist her, 
when she had what she judged a duty to fulfill. For she was 
not left by her heavenly Father to make one backward step. As 
she had begun a morning and evening scripture reading, so she 
went on with both; though for some days entirely on sufferance, 
and without the smallest encouragement from either of her 
auditors; till at length Mrs. Martha one’ day said, just as they 
were’ settling down after tea, “‘ Well, Miss Constance, I cannot 
but say that yesterday I was touched as I don’t remember being 
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Good Shepherd. I never observed, till then, how many other 
passages in Scripture there are where our Lord is pointed to as 
a shepherd, and we as the sheep. Suppose, my dear, this 
being Sunday night, you pick out and read some of these passages 
to us,—that is, if Mrs. Norman is agreeable.”’ 

Mrs. Norman however was nof agreeable; though she went 
not beyond her cold “‘ As you please ;’’ on the occasion. 

No persons, but those who have studied the scriptures with 
the light from on high, can know how rich it is in every subject ; 
every view of life; and of things which can come under human 
consideration. Hence, both the old ladies were astonished at the 
various passages, touching the shepherd’s craft, whicli Constance 
was enabled to bring forward. Mrs. Martha's mouth was 
opened in wonder at herself, that all these things should be in 
the Scriptures, and she never have found them out. 

But how were these things working with the more intellectual, 
the more stubborn, the more self-sufficient Mrs. Norman? 
Though this lady had hitherto shewn herself as little more than 
a mere trifler, there had long abode within her breast a strong 
determination to oppose the truth, as it had often and often been 
pressed upon her by her brother; and absolutely to reject 
the doctrine of justification by faith, as utterly overthrowing 
every idea of human merit. Any one watching her would have 
said, ‘The poor girl, her niece, is spending her breath in vain 
as far as her aunt is concerned.” And notso only during the first 
days and weeks of her residence with her, but even to the end of 
the two months; during the whole course of which Constance 
received no manner of encouragement; no not one word of 
comment or remark on her Scripture reading; and was even 
actually met with a denial in every attempt which she made to 
get family prayers introduced. 

Had the young lady looked for any evidence of her labors, any 
reward of any kind for her services, she must have returned to 
her home completely disappointed ; but so clearly was she enabled 
to comprehend and live upon this passage, “ Paul planteth, 
Apollos watereth, but God giveth the increase,” that she was 
ready to pass on to other acts of obedience, without the slightest 


relaxation of her holy courage—to God give all the glory. Amen. 
M. M.S. 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Of late much has been said and written respecting the electric 
light, which most people regard as a new discovery. It is not so, 
however. One of the earliest experiments performed by the aid 
of the galvanic battery was the producing of an intense light, 
by transmitting what is termed the electric fluid through the 
interval between two points of charcoal. A similar effect, though 
unequal in brilliancy, and varying in color, was produced by 
employing points of the various metals. Of the electric fluid we 
know, indeed, little ; of its effects we are cognizant in a variety of 
ways. Science, though it cannot disclose the nature of this 
mysterious agent, has brought it into the service of man, in the 
telegraphic transmission of signals, the blasting of rocks, the 
exploding of gunpowder under water, &c. 

Nor is the attempt to adapt the electric light to purposes of 
general illumination any thing new. Seven years ago, an 
American patented an invention for this purpose. And it may 
be said that, for twenty years at least, experiments have been 
going on under the hands of some one who has meditated the 
perfecting of this source of luminosity. 

But there have been obstinate difficulties in the way. It was 
requisite to procure charcoal of a particular kind, unvarying in 
the density of its substanee; and to regulate the voltaic current 
in its passage across the charcoal points. Any variation in the 
condition or position of the points, or the slightest diminution in 
the voltaic current, produced a change in the degree of light, and 
its qualities of color, sufficient to render it unavailable for prac- 
tical purposes. Indeed, it often occurred that one of the points 
falling from its position, left the operonnding space instantly 
in utter darkness. 

We cannot here enter into a detail of the theory of electricity, 
nor describe the construction of the batteries now in use, but let 
the reader, for the sake of illustration, lay before him two steel 
pens, point to point; let the holders of these pens be supposed as 
the wires communicating with the battery and transmitting the 
electric current in a circuit; let the inky points of the pens be 
regarded as the two points of charcoal; let them touch each 
other, and understand that while they are in actual contact no 
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light, or indications of it whatever, occurs; but, draw them ever 
so slightly apart, and that instant the most brilliant |uminosity 
appears! Our readers will thus understand pretty clearly what 
is meant by the charcoal points. Directly these points are dis- 
united, a separation of particles from one point takes place, and 
‘these become lodged on the opposite one in the direction of the 
current; one point, therefore, becomes reduced in size, the 
other enlarged and irregular in shape; thas the conditions for 
obtaining the light are soon impaired. 

Mr. Staite, the patentee of the new invention, has met the 
difficulty with reference to the quality of the charcoal in the 
following manner :— 

He reduces coke to impalpable powder, makes it into a paste 
with water, forms it into sticks, and exposes it to a violent heat. 
He then dips the sticks into melted sugar, (the chief constituent 
of which is charcoal), so that every minute interstice may be filled 
up, and exposes to heat again. The result of this treatment is a 
carbonaceous mass of density superior to any that can be obtain- 
ed from wood, and which, moreover, can easily be obtained in 
the form of straight sticks, an impossibility with charcoal made 
from wood, for, if prepared from the straightest pieces, the result- 
ing charcoal will be almost invariably crooked. The first great 
desideratum is thus accomplished. The other desideratum, viz., 
a steady light, dependant on a regular flow of electricity and the 
maintenance of certain given relations of position between the 
two carbonaceous points, required certain mechanical appliances 
of a self-acting kind. Thus, in order to the development of the 
light, it was necessary that the two charcoal points should be 
first brought into contact; then separated and maintained (not- 
withstanding the variation of the charcoal points as the result of 
the electric action at a given and unvarying distance from each 
other. These objects have been accomplished by the electric 
current itself on its passage towards the charcoal points, whence 
it is presently to emanate as light. 

The instrument subservient to this end consists of a coil of 
copper wire surrounding a bar of soft iron. On passing the 
electric current through this coil, the bar becomes magnetized, 
and is adapted to rise or fall as the current is strong or weak. 
These motions of rising and falling are caused to actuate an 
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escapement by means of which an equable current of electricity 
is always maintained, and the charcoal points are held at a dis- 
tance from each other proportionate to the passing amount of 
electric current. And thus the difficulties of this invention are 
said to be overcome. 
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The experiments already tried in the various parts of the 

metropolis have proved very satisfactory. The light has been 

a raised upon the Duke of York's Column, and other eminences, 

a and reflected in various directions, with the most brilliant effect. 
—From “ The Family Friend” for January. 


THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 


WueEn the magistrate again came into court, and the prisoners 
were placed in the dock, Bozwell, who had had little experience 
in cross-questioning a witness, appeared to have received a new 
light upon the subject, from the hints probably of his fellow 
prisoners. Leaning forward, he said, in a low and indistinct 
tone, “That last witness never see the things till next day.”’ 

The worthy magistrate listened very kindly, and speaking to 
the usher, ordered him to put Sampson in the box again. 
Sampson was a very unworthy representative of his illustrious 
namesake—a small-limbed policeman, scarcely out of his boy- 
hood, and evidently quite young in the force. 

“Sampson,” said the magistrate, resting his elbow on the 
table, and slightly inclining his head,—‘‘ You took the prisoner 
Bozwell into custody ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

When?” 

“« Somewhere about two o’clock yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday!"’ said the magistrate, frowning majestically— 
Eh?” 

“‘ Yesterday,”’ replied Sampson, hesitatingly. 

“‘Speak up, man, speak up—I thought you said,” continued 
the magistrate very deliberately —‘“ you certainly said, it was the 
day before yesterday you took charge of these articles that have 
just been produced.” 

“* No, sir,”’ replied the policeman—‘“ This good woman, Mrs. 
Phillips, as lives next the prisoner, told me she see Bozwell the 
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day before breaking them up, in his back yard, just about the 
time, as near as can be, when they was brought in.” 

“QO!” said the magistrate, looking ominously at the witness, 
“You didn’t see them at all till yesterday ?” 

“ Not exactly see them myself—but’ — 

“Come, come,’ said the magistrate, “‘ tell us what you saw, 
not what you were told;’’ and then measuring his words very 
distinctly, added—*‘‘ Did you see, yourself, any of these things 
before yesterday 

“ Not myself—no, sir. I can’t say I did, but”— 

‘You may stand down, Sampson; but in future, think. before 
you speak, and tell us only what you saw, not what others told 
you. You may have to give your evidence elsewhere; but 
unless you acquit yourself better, you will do no credit to the 
force—you're a young hand at it, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the policeman, with an obsequious bow, as 
he stepped down. 


“Who’s Mrs. Phillips?” enquired the magistrate, of the 
usher—“‘ is she here?” 


“Here I am,” said a shrill voice from the other side the 
court—‘* but I won’t be sworn !” 

Whether or not there is any natural objection on the part of 
the gentler sex to be put upon proof, need not now be deter- 
mined, but a general titter ran through the court as this decision 
was enunciated. 

“Silence !”’ shouted the usher; and then turning to the 
magistrate, added in a low voice—‘“She says she knows 
nothing about it: she won’t even swear that the prisoner was 
the man she saw in the back yard.” 

We need not go through the remainder of the evidence, but 
content ourselves with stating that it completely exonerated 
Bozwell, who, it appeared, had no hand at all in damaging the 
stolen property. The thieves themselves, partly, but principally 
an accomplice not in custody, finding Bozwell out when the 
goods were taken there, had commenced the work of destruction, 
but being causelessly alarmed, had left the property on the 
premises just as it had been found the next day by Sampson. 
The boy’s father was of course acquitted, and was probably 
rather benefited than injured by his appearance in the police court. 
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The mutual greetings of father and son, at the close of this 
memorable scene, were touching in the extreme; and who can 
tell what influence for good it may have exercised on either, 
To both it was a lesson, written to be sure with an iron pen— 
but written, no doubt, for wise though mysterious purposes. 

In my own mind, as I walked homewards, it awakened a 
variety of thoughts—some pleasing—some painful; but all, | 
trust, fraught with profit. In this flippant age, we often hear 
‘the majesty of the law’ questioned, and in many cases ridiculed. 
But I saw that morning nothing to be deprecated. Sterling, 
straight-forward, common sense and honesty, were the salient 
features of that day’s proceedings; and truth eventually tri- 
umphed. So far from wishing any thing altered, I came away 
with the impression that it would be well sometimes to carry 
into our homes and hearts the practice of our halls of justice— 
to call witness after witness, now for the prosecution, and now 
for the defence; to examine, cross-examine, and re-examine, 
in questions, even where the suit was but a friendly one; or like 
Cowper’s famous case, a contest between Eyes and Nose only. 
** Prove all things : hold fast that which is good.” 

It struck me, too, that the whole proceedings had a decided 
bearing on the object before me in writing this little narrative; 
and lay direcfly. in “The Way to the Gift.” For why had 
people so often mistaken that way, but because they were partial 
in themselves, and had become judges of evil thoughts—not in 
others, but in themselves, for that seems to be the force of the 
passage? There had been an evident leaning this way or that; 
to one class of testimony or another; and a war among the 
members of an argument, had ended almost always in the pluck- 
ing out of an eye, or the cutting off of a hand, instead of the 
allocation or restoration of each to its right office and uses. The 
head, the foot, the hand, the eye, and the body, had all in turn 
assumed the autocracy, and had declared war for no conceivable 
reason but because each was not the other. 

But what a narrow, foolish view of truth can be arrived at by 
these means—by keeping out of sight half the witnesses, by 
doggedly refusing to call some, dnd declining to cross-examine 
others. Partial Truth is Error, and yet how few take in the 
whole idea. 
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My entire morning had been spent in the police-court, and I 
returned home to my friend’s house where I was staying, just at 
I had always piqued myself on my extreme 
liberality in religious matters, and though myself a clergyman 
of the Church of England, had the happiness to number amongst 
my best friends one or two ministers of other denominations. 
Though the avowal may seem strange, I was now actually re- 
siding under the roof of a dissenter—one whom I esteemed very 
highly for his works’ sake in the church, and whom I learned to 
love still more in his own domestic circle. 
home whenever business might bring me into the neighbourhaod 
of London, and I had cordially accepted his invitation. 
happened, however, that on this day he was from home, fulfilling 
an engagement of long standing in the neighbourhood, whither 
he had taken his wife and the elder members of his family, and I 
was accordingly alone on my return, special directions having 
been given to see that in his absence nothing that could minister 
to my comfort should be wanting. 

The dinner hour over, I was pacing his library rather thought- 
fully, when an open letter on the table attracted my attention. 
It was a circular announcing a meeting to be held¢hat evening 
in the neighbourhood, for the purpose of opposing all govern- 
mental grants to Maynooth. My worthy host would not be at 
home tilk late in the evening, and I thought I might possibly 
profit by hearing what was to be said upon the subject in which 
I had felt not a little interest. | Though I had never joined the 
‘No Popery’ cry, Ihad always contended zealously for the great 
principles of Protestantism, and I supposed that I might, per- 
haps, receive new light on some of these principles and those of 
Romanism, by attending. But I was cautious of going among 
dissenters. I could, however, as I thought, follow my friend 
safely, and inferring that the meeting had most probably his 
sanction, I ventured to go. 

I must confess that I did not much like the look of the place on 
reaching it; and the large placards ornamenting its ample stair- 
case, and headed, ‘‘ Civil and Religious Liberty!’”’ made me 
doubt whether it might not be rather a political meeting than any 
The ‘‘civil’’ certainly took precedence of the 
“religious” in the announcement; might not do so im 
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the reality? But having come so far, I was determined to 
go in. 

The chair was taken amidst a vast deal of noise, stamping, and 
clapping of hands; and the chairman proceeded to open the 
business of the evening. In doing so he made a number of 
startling announcements, telling us that we were subjected to 
grievances which otherwise we should never have dreamt of, and 
showed so lively an imagination in the invention of extortions, 
and oppressions, and intolerable burthens, that had I not known 
to the contrary, I should have supposed him to be talking of the 
hard services of the captive Jews in Egypt, or the sanguinary 
exactions of some Eastern despot. 

All this seemed to me to have about as much to do with 
Popery as with Truth; and as I was wondering where he would 
drive next, the room was shaken from its propriety by the up- 
roarious cheering which greeted the entrance of one of those 
well-known orators who are accustomed on such occasions to 
hold forth the lamp of—Casuistry; that glows only to bewilder, 
and dazzles to blind. 

I felt sadly out of place in a tumultuous political assembly 
like the present, and the words of the apostle recurred with ten- 
fold force at that moment—“ The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but must be gentle unto all men, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves, if God peradventure will bring them 
to the knowledge of the Truth.” The Truth was a great theme, 
and certainly worth knowing; but it struck me that those men 
who strove most, were generally more busy in pulling truth to 
pieces, than in so adjusting its several members, that fitly framed 
and compacted together, they might constitute one majestic 
whole. 

Yet perhaps I might be wrong; for the speaker who now 
stepped forward was one who called himself a servant of the 
Lord, as the title of ‘‘ Reverend”’ prefixed to his name intimated. 
But there was very little in his speech to bear out his profession. 
With considerable smartness he went round and round his sub- 
ject, nibbling here and there, but never closing in and grappling 
with it; and there was altogether so much of littleness in his 
views, and so much special pleading in his arguments, that I left 
the place almost as soon as he had done speaking. 
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When he sat down, an honest-looking fellow in the centre of 
the room attempted to offer a word or two in reply. But I found 
that the civil liberty of the meeting was not intended for him. 
When he spoke temperately, he was met on all hands by the very 
temperate cry of “Turn him out!” When, changing his ground, 
he asked leave to put a question, the only answer was “*‘ Down! 
Down!” And when he implored them for the sake of our 
common christianity to contend only for matters worth contend- 
ing for, the noisy advocates of religious toleration kindly recom- 
mended him to the police. | 

I was so disgusted at such conduct from the so-called advocates 
of liberty, that my thoughts as I walked homewards took a 
melancholy cast. It was indeed a very lamentable thing to 
witness such envyings, and strife, and bitterness, awakened about 
comparative trifles. True, they were called great principles, but 
undeniably they were party principles, if it be not allowable to 
call them prejudices. And to set a tongue of fire loose upon the 
world for party purposes, without thinking for a moment how 
great a matter might be kindled by it, seemed to me a very un- 
wise, unsafe, and unrighteous experiment. Though the associa- 
tion was rather ludicrous, I could not help thinking of the silly 
and dangerous process said to have been once adopted by the 
Chinese in order to furnish a dish of roast-pig. Tradition tells 
us that the first animal of the kind roasted in that country, was 
cooked by the accidental firing of the premises on which the poor 
suflerer was located ; and that for months and months after, the 
natives knew no other way of dressing pork than by setting 
house, out-house, and appurtenances in a blaze. 

And it really seemed to me at that time as if these murmurers 
and complainers were attempting just as expensive and dangerous 
an expedient with regard to a few little differences of opinion, 
which the Gospel would have taught them to overleap, had its 
majestic, world-wide principles been graven influentially on the 
heart. 

Several years have passed over since this meeting took place ; 
bat I seemed to trace in it the elements of those revolutionary 
principles which have been since so fearfully developed. If the 
mind be at any time prophetic, my own thoughts partook of that 
character as I walked homewards. Figures and phantasmagoria 
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and Brocken-like spectres danced before my mental eye, and the 
three great fictions — Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, as sketched 
by worldly philosophers, formed the most prominent features in 
these “‘ dissolving views.”” The evening—a quiet autumn evening 
—was closing in, and the stars came gradually through the 
darkening sky above me. Though one star differed from another in 
glory, I knewthat the palest even of that noble hosthad never asked 
its Great Former, Why has thou made me thus?” My thoughts 
had been disjointed by the sad spectacle of that uproarious 
meeting, and were alternately grave and gay, solemn and ludicrous. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that the sublime expanse before me 
became associated with ideas at that moment stirring in my brain. 
I fancied, amongst other things, that the crescent moon just then 
silvering the grove of elms before me, was preaching a Republic 
to the listening stars. There was a poetry and juvenility about 
her looks that commended her to the favorable notice of he rcom- 
panions, though some of the leading stars seemed, I thought, to 
wink rather significantly at her doctrines. But the thickly 
clustered Pleiades, and other little groups, packed still more 
closely, soon appeared determined to separate ; and portions of 
the Milky way actually resolved themselves to my mind's eye, 
when they heard the great doctrine of Equality propounded 
gravely to the leading constellations, “‘ Why,” said they, “ must 
there be but one Great Bear, usurping with his starry tail so 
large a tract that should belong to us?) Why should that Crown 
be suffered to elbow out the least, even, and the dullest of our 
nebulz? Whyshould Arcturus, Orion, or Mazzaroth, with all their 
ancient and hereditary glories, shine more brightly than this or 
that unnamed or uncatalogued little twinkler ?” 

“Why, indeed ?” said the Moon, putting a fair face upon the 
matter, as she rode majestically over the glittering fringes of a 
cloud, “‘ why should we not ali be great bears—Equality—glorious 
Equality—would soon make us so.” 

I smiled at the conceit, it was so worthy of the Moon, the 
great apostle ofsimpletons. But I grew serious when I thought 
how ruinously it would damage the fair face of creation. A sky 
filled, with stars pranked out with mathematical precision, al! 
alike and all equi-distant, would have been a spectacle so anomalous 
—so utterly uninteresting—so unlike any thing in the great 
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volume of older Scripture as now written by the hand of God 
himself, that I must have hesitated in echoing the sublime lan- 
even of that inspired writer, who has told us that the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament shews forth 
his handy work. 

As I drew nearer the trees which I had seen before me, I 
noticed that one corner of the field in which they stood was 
fenced off and thickly planted with shrubs, the leaves of which 
glistened in the moonlight, and chequered the ground with their 
dense shadows. In that quiet little nook, narrow as it was, 
there seemed to be such ample variety that I halted and looked 
on in silence for some minutes. The laurel and the bay stood 
darkly forward amid the spare-clad forms by which they were 
surrounded. The moon's light, though unfavorable for the 
development of colour, brought out the varied contour of the 
trees so beautifully, that a day view of the same spot could 
scarcely have been more lovely. I sighed involuntarily as the 
idea of Equality, even in so small a corner of God’s book of 
nature, crossed my mind. The same figure, the same dimen- 
sions, the same relative distances, the same colors, the same 
details in each and all of those trees, would have indeed marred 
the glory of that little picture, and changed an Eden into a 
wilderness. And why, in the mental and moral world—the 
fairest and the noblest of God’s great volumes, must there be 
none of those distinctions which are so essential to the beauty 
of His natural creation ? 

AsI turned my steps homeward again, I felt as we often feel, 
when a current of thought is suddenly arrested, or violently 
diverted—a kind of reaction that for the moment staggers us, 
and sets the mind in a whirl. I suppose it was to this feeling 
that I owed the hallucination which followed. The stars above 
and around me seemed to reel and stagger in their courses, and 
then hurry like “‘a swarm of golden bees,”” down, down, down 
headlong at a pace that made metremble. Influenced as are 
all weak intellects by the Moon, they had raised, I thought, a cry 
for ‘ Liberty,’—and had got it! Held no longer in their orbits— 
bound no more to rise and set, severed from all ties that kept 
them in their several spheres, they were now ranging the wide 
universe at will, without a purpose, and without a prospect, but 
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thatof des troying each other, till their turn arrived to be 
destroyed themselves. 

I stood still to collect my thoughts; and when I looked 
calmly and deliberately around me, I saw them all glowing ip 
the quiet heaven above, as they had always done. But the 
fancy was not without its moral, for I then felt more powerfully 
than I had ever felt before, that even these unsinning creatures 
were the servants of Him who sltteth upon the elrele of the 
arth, If liberty were denied, where no power to turn it \nty 
licentiousness existed, could it be safely entrusted to such beings 
as ourselves, who were so prone to vitiate the best gifts of God! 

The point was, at all events, worth consideration. I had just 
seen that Liberty might be anything or nothing, according to the 
views of those who clamoured for it; and it “gave me pause” 
to think that I might perhaps be hampering the wheels of 
Freedom when loudest in its praise. Clamour is no charioteer 
of his; but if Ae be the freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
why should we not learn of Him who was the Truth embodied— 
of Him to whom this witness was of vld borne —‘“‘ He shall not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street : 
A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shal! he 
not quench ?”’ 

Though I could see no evidences of Liberty or Equality 
amongst the sparkling lights of heaven, I loved to trace there a 
holy brotherhood. Fraternity was the only item of their happy 
creed. But even in this, there were elder and younger, brighter 
and less bright, nearer and more remote, relations and con- 
ditions. Love and light, and mutual usefulness, formed the great 
burden and business of these glorious creatures; and my spirit, 
under their influence, soon became quiet as a weaned child, as | 
walked homeward in the twilight of that memorable evening. 

H. R. E. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MIGHT OF KINDNESS. 


Bz kind to young men; it will cost you nothing, and will do 
them a great deal of good. It is marvellous what a kind word 
does for a young man sometimes. I was in the north some time 
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ago, and a scene took place there which to me was exceedingly 
gratifying, and which I will relate :— 

A young man was sent up to London at the age of seventeen 
to improve himself in his business. As he went out of the door, 
his mother followed, to take the last glance of her boy; and as 
he departed she lifted up her hands, and said, * William, may 
(jod bless you, and give you friends in London who shall lead 
you to Jesus Christ |” 

She little thought how that prayer was to be anewered, When 
he came to town, he went first to one place of worship, and 
then to another, and, as he said, “ No one took notice of a poor 
lad. Sometimes the free seats were allotted me—sometimes I 
saw individuals with abundance of room in their pews, while I 
was obliged to stand.”’ One Sunday night he strolled into 
Surrey Chapel, and was happily placed before one of our elders, 
who said to him after the service, ‘‘I hope you have been 
interested in the discourse this evening.” “I was afraid that I 
was going to be catechized,” said he, “so made my way to the 
far end of the pew, to get out before him; but he came up to me, 
and said, ‘If you will come here next Sunday night, I will 
reserye a seat in my pew for you.’ That broke my heart. I had 
gone into hundreds of places without being noticed, but a vene- 
rable man patting me on the shoulder, and speaking thus, over- 
came me.” 

The following Sabbath he went, and found, in a crowded 
chapel, the sitting preserved for him. That very night God met 
him, by the power of the truth, and he was converted. That 
poor lad's mother’s prayer was thus answered in a remarkable 
manner; he became a superintendent in a Sunday school, lived 
some time in London to honor God, and then went back to 
scatter blessings in the country from which he came. Be kind, 
then, to young men.—Rev. James Sherman. 


LOOK TO THE END. 

Ar the period alluded to, contested elections frequently lasted 
some time, fourteen days being allowed for the purpose. The 
candidates for representing the little unimportant town, were a 
country gentleman residing in the neighbourhood, and Sir Edward 
Staunton, a baronet of note, from London. 
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The contest was a severe one; both parties having made up 
their minds to spare no expense in order to accomplish their 
object. It required the presence of Miss Charlotte herself, to 
prevent our infringing the rules, and running to the windows 
every time the bands were heard, accompanied by cries of 
“‘ Staunton for ever,’’ with the opposing shouts of, ‘‘ No cockneys 
for us—a townsman for ever!” 

There were however, some day boarders, and from these we 
learned the names, and what was a matter of still greater interest 
to us, the colors of the candidates. The whole school was ina 
ferment, divided on the important question of “red” or * blue.” 
The day boarders, who were our oracles in electioneering matters, 
espoused as was natural, the causes of their respective parents; 
and surely the opposition out of doors, was scarcely less violent 
in its way, than. that carried on within the brick mansion, com- 
monly known by the name of the Manor House. Long and 
loud did the votaries of red and blue, hold forth on the merits of 
the party they had adopted. For my own part, I was ina 
complete dilemma. Blue I thought decidedly the prettier color, 
but then Miss Birch assured me that Sir Edward was tall, 
gentlemanly, and very fascinating; whilst his opponent had the 
misfortune to be short, fat, and a fox hunter. 

Whilst yet undecided, and in the act of listening to a dispute 
between the Misses Birch and Jones, who might be styled the 
leaders of the two parties, the sound of music was heard— Miss 
Charlotte had been called out to a visitor—and there was a 
general rush to the windows. In vain did the under teacher 
remonstrate —her voice was lost in the din within and without. 

The procession approached—there was a handsome scarlet flag, 
edged with white, bearing the inscription “Staunton and inde- 
pendence!” An open carriage followed, drawn by four horses, 
and containing several gentlemen, one of whom stood uncovered, 
and from time to time bowed gracefully, in acknowledgment of 
the cheers which resounded on all sides. 

“That is Sir Edward ;” exclaimed Miss Birch, in triumph,— 
“‘the tall gentleman who is standing,” continued she, addressing 
Elizabeth, who just then pushed forward to get a peep. 

“Yes, yes, it is he,”” cried the child, springing upon the long 
desk, which stood under the windows. In an instant she had 
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thrown open the sash, and seizing a scarlet ribbon from the 

ystonished Miss Birch, waved it through the window, then 

suddenly turning—*‘ Now girls,” she said, ‘‘do pray wave your 

handkerchiefs; you perceive there is white in the flag, Sir 
Edward is my papa’s friend.” 


There was no resisting this appeal. The enthusiasm became | 


general. All the reds, and most of the waverers prepared to 
comply. The other window flew open, and handkerchiefs in 
abundance were waved. Even a few of the nominal blues, were 
accused of being amongst the number, influenced, probably, by 
the repeated gracious acknowledgments of Sir Edward, and his 
friends, who on perceiving the groups of well wishers stationed at 
the windows of our school-room, stopped some moments opposite 
the house, and suluted us several times, whilst the crowd below 
cheered more loudly fhan ever. 

The charge brought against the blues, was however destenasila 
denied by the parties accused, who proved the true victors, since, 
in spite of Sir Edward’s real or supposed superiority, the en- 
lightened freemen of this old borough returned their townsman 
by a large majority. 

Miss Percy was in consternation when the proceedings in the 
school-room were detailed to her by Miss Smith, the under 
teacher, who ended her relation with the assurance that ‘it was 
no use speaking, for the young ladies paid no attention to 
her.” 

As this was quite true, all we could urge in excuse was, that 
wereally had not heard her. This misdemeanor was the more 
annoying to Miss Percy, as she considered it her interest to 
reserve her good wishes for the opposite party, as the daughters 
of the other candidate had been her pupils, until sent in true 
country style for a twelve months’ ‘ finishing’ in the metropolis. 
The mischief however was done, and the offenders (no unusual 
thing) trusted to their numbers for escaping condign punish- 
ment. 

It was speedily rumoured, however, that certain articles called 
“badges,” were in course of preparation for the ringleaders. 
Now of all the old-fashioned modes of punishment practised at 
the Manor House, there was not one so greatly dreaded as the 
wearing of badges: but lest any of my readers should be so 
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ignorant, or rather so fortunate, as not to know what badges 
are, I will describe them. 

They consisted of oblong pieces of thin cardboard, on which 
was printed in large letters, some word denoting the nature of 
the fault committed, as for instance—‘ Disobedience,’ ‘ Careless. 
ness,’ or ‘ Falsehood.” They were tied across the forehead, and 
worn a day or longer, according to the magnitude of the offence; 
the wearer being obliged to attend the masters during the period 
of her disgrace, as well as to endure the ridicule of the unfeeling 
amongst her companions. 

In some alarm, I mentioned to Louisa the probability of our 
being thus punished. She looked very grave for a few minutes, 
then taking my hand, “ Come with me, Caroline,” she said. 
“T wish to tell Miss Dalton what you say.” ‘s 

“Nay’’ I replied, holding back, “I would rather noi go to 
her. Do you not see that she is sitting by the side of Miss 
Charlotte, mending the stockings she neglected to do on 
Saturday.” 

“That is precisely the reason why she must be forthwith 
informed of our impending fate,” returned Louisa, almost dragg- 
ing me towards Elizabeth. Putting on a look of unconcern, she 
then enquired, “ Miss Dalton, do you really think Sir Edward 
Staunton recognized you ?” 

‘*To be sure : he nodded, and smiled as if he did.”’ 

“You said your papa was acquainted with him, did you not?” 

“Oh yes, he is very frequently at our house in town.” 

“Do you think he will call to see you?” 

“Yes, if this horrid election does not put me out of his head. 
If he should forget me,’’ added she, lowering her voice sufficiently 
to fix Miss Charlotte's attention, “he will be very ungrateful, 
considering the disgrace we are in for his sake.” 

“* Disgrace truly,’’ remarked Louisa, “ I have heard that some 
are to wear badges for disobedience."’ As she repeated these 
words, she glanced towards me, for! had retired to a little dis- 
tance. 

“Pray what had Caroline to do with the matter?” enquired 
Elizabeth. 
‘“¢ Hush!’ whispered Louisa, “ you know she waved her hand- 


kerchief.”” 
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«| will speak,” cried the little girl, “I only am to blame, and 
I don’t see why Caroline, or any one else should be made to 
suffer for my fault. I hope Sir Edward may call: if he should, I 
will tell him all about it, so cheer up Caroline, we shall suffer in 
agood cause you know. As she spoke, she pulled out of her 
pocket the scarlet favor, which she waved towards me. 

‘Don’t be impertinent, Miss Dalton. Return to your seats, 
young ladies. Itwould be strange indeed if Miss Wilmot were 
not the first to encourage rudeness and disobedience’’ observed 
Miss Charlotte, haughtily. 

Louisa and myself withdrew, and a few minutes pera. es 
we observed our teacher leave the room. 

“ Now, Caroline,” said Louisa ‘ acknowledge that I am a 
capital manager. I went to Elizabeth on purpose to set her little 
tongue going, and she said enough to answer our purpose, 
‘quantum sufficit,’ as my brother says, 

‘What purpose?’’ I asked, “ I don't understand you.” 

“Indeed?” she replied; ‘‘ then you must be either very stupid, 
or very simple. Did you hear what passed between Miss Dalton 
and myself?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well; you saw Miss Charlotte trot away just now, as if 
nothing at all were amiss? Now I guess she is at this moment 
shut up with your godmother, repeating what Miss Dalton said ; 
and the consequence will be, that we shall hear no more about 
the badges, for you perceive, as Miss Dalton was the principal 
offender, it would scarcely do to punish us, and let her escape. 
Rest assured the chance of Sir Edward’s calling, is greatly in our 
favor, and I feel convinced we shall escape the badges this 
time.” 

Whether Louisa’s generalship produced the desired effect, we 
could not determine, but certain it is that the whole affair was 
allowed to die away, much to our satisfaction. I must not omit 
to mention, that Sir Edward did call, and requesting to see Miss 
Percy, begged her to convey his thanks to the young ladies in 
her establishment, for the honor they had done him by their 
cordial greeting. 

From this time Elizabeth Dalton became a personage of greater 
importance in the estimation of most of her associates, for 
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school girls are by no means exempt from the common weak. 
ness of setting too high a value on wealth and station. Hence 
some things were tolerated in this little girl, which would have 
been deemed forward, and presuming in others of her age; yet 
she was remarkably free from a boastful spirit, though many 
circumstances transpired, which evinced that she had not pos- 
sessed the advantage of early religious instruction. She was in 
many respects an amiable child, yet her opinions and actions 
were seldom traceable to higher motives than influenced the 
generality of her companions. 

Elizabeth, who possessed warm affections, had early attached 
herself to me, and I recollect with emotions of gratitude, several 
occasions when I was enabled rightly to exercise my power over 
her mind. 

It was shortly before the Midsummer vacation, that my god- 
mother indulged her young people with an excursion to the park 
and pleasure grounds of the newly-elected member for the 
borough. Here we were treated with tea and buns, after which, 
being allowed to ramble where we pleased, we divided into 
parties, and strolled about, with the intention of exploring the 
grounds which were laid out with considerable taste. Elizabeth 
was for some time my only companion, but perceiving a little 
summer-house at the end of a shady walk, we decided to rest 
there awhile. On entering, we found some of our companions, 
amongst whom was Louisa, who colored and seemed rather 
annoyed on perceiving us; but presently recovering herself, “We 
will let Caroline into our secret,” said she. Then stooping and 
opening a drawer under the seat, “ We have found something 
nice,” she added, “and will allow you to share it with us.” 
As she spoke, she pointed to some seeds of various kinds, from 
amongst which she selected a few, and handed them to me. 

“Don't eat them, Louisa!” I exclaimed, “they may be 
poison.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” she replied, “they must be quite wholesome.” 

** But they are not your own, Louisa.” 

“Now pray do not make yourself ridiculous, my dear, and 
affect conscientious scruples about a few seeds which belong to 
nobody.” 

“IT know that they do not belong to me, and that is sufficient 
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to prevent my taking them: be advised, Louisa, and let them 


alone.” 

“7 did not ask your advice,” she returned, “and will thank 
you not to interfere in what does not concern you.” 

“Come away, Elizabeth,” said I, anxious to avoid a quarrel ; 
and taking her hand, we left the summer-house together. But 
Elizabeth did not appear pleased, and shortly afterwards left me 
to join others of her school-fellows; nor did I see her again till 
we assembled in order to return home. 

We walked back together. For some time Elizabeth was 
unusually silent: at length, in a timid voice, she asked—“ Caro- 
line, will you tell me truly why you refused to eat those seeds ?”’ 

“Because they were not my own, and it would have been 
stealing had I done so.” 

“Oh, then you did not really think them poisonous?” said 
she, in a cheerful tone. “ Well, Caroline, I quite agree with 
Louisa, that you are too particular about some things. What 
harm can there be in eating a few seeds?” 

“No harm in eating them, Lizzy, but much in stealing 
them.” 

“Hush! Caroline, how can you call it by such a name?” 

“ My father says, it is false refinement which refuses to call 
things by their proper name,”’ replied I, 

“Then you really consider it stealing ?”’ 

Certainly.” 

“ But such an insignificant, worthless thing! Do you know, 
Louisa said it was ‘ much ado about nothing.’”’ 

“My dear Elizabeth,” said I earnestly, the eighth command- 
ment says ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ The principle is the same, 
whether the thing taken be valuable or not, and is equally sinful 
in the sight of God,” 

Another silence followed this remark, which was at length 
broken by my companion. 

“IT have been thinking” she said, “of the different motives peo- 
ple have for the same action. . I know of three girls who refused 
to eat those seeds. Mary, because she was afraid of being found 
out—Harriet, because she did not like such rubbish, and Caro- 
line because—here she hesitated, Then looking up in my face 
with an arch smile—‘“ what shall I say, dear?—because she 
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loved her father, or feared to offend God? By the bye, Caro. 
line, have you been taught always to act from this motive?”’ 

“Which?” I enquired. | 

“This terrible fear. Do you know it makes me melancholy to 
think about it; religion must be a gloomy thing, is it not, Caro- 
line ?”” | 

“Oh no,” I replied, whilst an emotion of remorse almost 
choked my utterance; for this question, asked with so much 
earnestness, brought to my recollection the single motive which 
my beloved parents had so anxiously hoped and prayed might 
become the governing principle of all my actions—love to my 
Saviour, who shed his precious blood to redeem sinners from 
the curse of the law, and reconcile them to a holy God. 

As these reflections passed rapidly through my mind, I longed 
to point Elizabeth to the Friend of sinners, and though self- 
accused and humbled under a consciousness of my unworthiness, 
I conquered my false shame, and enquired, “ When you think 
that you have offended God, you feel afraid, do you not ?” 

‘* Ves,” 

“But when you reflect that you have disobeyed the commands 
of Christ, who loved you so much, you feel sorry ?” 

She turned away her head, and I perceived that she was 
weeping : a sudden suspicion crossed my mind. 

“Elizabeth,” I asked, “ did you return to Louisa and eat some 
of those seeds ?”” 

She was silent, but wept more bitterly. Upon repeating the 
question, I found that, prompted by curiosity, she had gone 
back to the summer-house, and finding the girls were still there, 
had yielded to their persuasions, and tasted the pretty looking 
seeds. She had no sooner done this, than a fear lest she had eaten 
poison took possession of her imagination. This was relieved 
during the early part of our conversation. She seemed penitent 
for her fault, which she now saw in its true light ; but implored 
me not to betray her secret, adding that she had promised 
Louisa not to tell me, or any other person. ‘It would there- 
fore be dishonorable to do so,” she pleaded. 

In reply, I tried to convince her that she had mistaken ideas 
on this subject, explaining that no person can be really honorable 
who is not truthful. 
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“ Ah!’ she said, “‘ the way in which I tried to deceive you, is 
the worst part of the business. I wish I knew how it was that 
I went on from one fault to another, in so short a time!” 

I seized this opportunity to explain the important doctrine of 
man’s fallen nature, showing how prone we are to imitate evil 
rather than good. No occasion could have been more favorable 
for making an impression upon Elizabeth, whose buoyant spirit 
was so completely subdued, that she listened patiently whilst I 
related how ‘ sin entered into the world, and death by sin;’ and 
described, as well as 1 was able, the object of Christ's mission 
on earth—to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. In con- 
clusion, I recommended her to pray for the promised assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, assuring her that its blessed influence alone 
could enable her to resist evil. I also repeated to her my dear 
papas verses on this subject, and promised her a copy of them. 

“How happy you must be, Caroline,” she said, “in having 
such a dear, kind papa. I dare say he would choose that you 
should grow up good, and pious, rather than rich or beautiful, 
or accomplished.”—here she paused and sighed deeply; and 
then added: “ We are about thirty girls at this school, and I 
dont suppose any two of our homes and parents are alike.”’ 

“Probably not,” said I laughing, “for no two girls any 
where are alike.” 

“Yet we are school-fellows now, and I dare say people would 
consider Miss Percy had educated us all.” 

“Very likely.”’ 

“They would be mistaken, however,”’ continued she; ‘‘ we 
are partly educated at home, and bring our home habits and 
ideas here along with us. Soon we shall leave school, and be 
‘introduced’ as it is called—oh! Caroline! I wonder what the 
end will be?” 

“The end of what ?” 

“ Of our Education.” 

The sequel of our story only can solve this enigma; and here 
we must conclude this long chapter, reserving the ca'astrophe of 
the stolen seeds for another occasion. S. A. 

(To be continued.) 
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A FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL.* 


In a French Roman Catholic school, the religious instruction 
of the pupils forms a prominent part of the education. Parents 
send their children to boarding-school early, in order that they 
may be properly trained, and fully initiated into the mysteries of 
their religious tenets. At ten years of age the sacrament is 
administered, and before that time infinite pains are taken, both 
by teachers and priests, to ground their pupils thoroughly ina 
catechism, containing full explanations of the doctrines and 
practice of the Romish Church. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go,” is an express 
command, and cannot be too early complied with. The founda- 
tion of all instruction should be Jesus Christ. He is the true 
foundation, and if any man build on any other, his work shall not 
stand. This is a serious consideration for parents, and all those 
who are in any way intrusted with the instruction of the rising 
generation. First impressions are very lasting, and a child who 
receives religious instruction almost from the cradle, will in after 
life, even if plunged into scenes of dissipation and vice, frequently 
be checked in the commission of sin, by the remembrance of 
some text or precept learned from an affectionate parent, or 
anxious teacher; and in how many cases have those early in- 
structions been blessed to the conversion of a sinner, even after 
long years had elapsed. Let us then obey the injunction, “In 
the morning sow thy seed and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” “‘ Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
But if it be as I have said, and as I have witnessed, that in Ro- 
man Catholic schools religious instruction is much attended to, 
how does it behove Protestant parents to consider the subject 
well, before exposing their children to the danger of receiving, if 
not their first, at least their early, impressions of religion from 
such a source. 


* We copy this description, which purports to be written by an actual 
witness, from a deeply interesting narrative, entitled “ Helen, or the Infant 
Prisoner of War.” On this subject we have always had our suspicions, and can- 
not therefore recommend too strongly that circumspection which seems to be 
required by such an erposé of an education a /a Francaise. 
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The establishment into which Rosalie and Helen now entered 
was a large and well-conducted one. Madame Saint André was 
a conscientious and well-informed woman, and herself overlooked 
the studies of the young people. As the pupils were numerous, 
two rooms were devoted to their reception, and into that one 
designated la petite classe, the new-comers were introduced on 
the morning following their arrival. Here were assembled about 
thirty young ladies, employed in various ways. Some were 
engaged in writing, others (the class in which our young friends 
were placed) were occupied with the needle, while the large num- 
ber stood around Mademoiselle Hérault, the head teacher, 
repeating their daily portion of catechism. Helen’s attention was 
first excited by the following questions :— 

“Do all the just see God immediately after death ?”’ 

“ No, all the just do not see God immediately after death ; it is 
only those, who by the grace given them at baptism, or by mar- 
tyrdom, or by a perfect repentance, are free from all the temporal 
punishments due to sin.”’ 

“What is the state of those who have not undergone all the 
punishments due to their sins ?” 

“Those who have not undergone all the punishments due to 
their sins, finish the expiation of them by the punishments of 
purgatory, before they enjoy the sight of God.” 

“Can we soothe them in this state ?”’ 

“ Yes, we can soothe them in this state by prayer, by fasting, 
and by alms-giving ; and principally by the sacrifice of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, in the way in which the church has 
always observed it.”* 

The doctrine of purgatory thus brought before her notice, 
startled Helen, and she looked at Rosalie to see whether she had 
remarked the questions, and by the heightened colour of her 
cheek she saw that the same thoughts had occurred to both. 

One study succeeded another till the clock sounded the hour 
of twelve, when each one started to her feet, and making the sign 
of the cross, repeated after the teacher the customary address to 
the Virgin. 

“All hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with you: you are 


© Catéchiome, ou Abrégé de la Fol, approuvé par Monsieur Christophe de 
Beaumont, Archévéque de Paris. 
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blessed above all women; and Jesus, the fruit of your womb, is 
blessed. 

*‘ Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us poor sinners, now 
and at the hour of death. So be it.’’* 

The young ladies then left the school-room and prepared for 
dinner, after which they were permitted to walk in the garden. 

Helen and Rosalie walked a little apart from their companions, 
for each wished to speak to the other of the morning's studies. 

wonder, Rosalie,’ exclaimed Helen, “‘ whether Madame 
Saint André forgot to tell Mademoiselle Hérault that we were 
Protestants. I should think she must have done so, because she 
promised papa that our religious opinions should not be interfered 
with ; and I think if we are to be present every morning at the 
lesson of catechism, when the Popish doctrines are explained, it 
is very much the same as if we were taught the lesson ourselves.” 

Rosalie agreed with her friend, but thought they must defer 
judgment for a few days. 

Nothing of any importance occurred during the remainder of 
the day. Rosalie and Helen were possessed of good abilities, they 
therefore found no difficulty in performing the duties required of 
them; and with the assistance of their new friends, who were 
very attentive to them, went through the routine of the day to 
the satisfaction of their instructresses. 

After supper Madame Saint André called her pupils to prayer; 
and here the religious feelings of the new comers were again 
shocked. The sign of the cross was first made, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; then the Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated, followed by the Apostles’ Creed; and 
afterwards the following Litany to the Virgin and saints :— 

** We fly to thy patronage, O holy mother of God, despise not 
our petitions in our necessities, but deliver us from all dangers, 
O ever glorious and blessed Virgin. 

‘* Lord have mercy upon us. 

** Lord have mercy upon us. 

“Christ have mercy upon us. 

“* Christ have mercy upon us. 

** Lord have mercy upon us. 

“* Lord have mercy upon us. 


Catéchisme, ou Abrégé de la Foi, gor Monsieur Chatstophe 
Beaumont, Archévéque de Paris. 
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“ Christ hear us. 
“ Christ graciously hear us. 
“God, the Father of heaven, have mercy upon us. 

“God, the Son, Redeemer of the world, have mercy upon us. 

“God, the Holy Ghost, have mercy upon us. 

“Holy Trinity, one God, have mercy upon us. 

Then came a long catalogue of names appropriated to the 
Virgin, each followed by the ejaculation ‘ Pray for us.” 

An examination of the conscience succeeded, which each per- 
formed in silence, then this confession of sin. 

“T confess to God all powerful, to the ever blessed Mary, 
always a virgin, to Saint Michael the archangel, to Saint Jehn 
the Baptist, to the apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul, to all the 
saints, that I have much sinned by thought, by word, and by 
deed: it is my fault, it is my fault, it is my very great fault. 
Wherefore I entreat you, ever-blessed Mary, always a virgin, 
Saint Michael the archangel, Saint John the Baptist, the apostles 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, and all the saints to pray for me to 
the Lord our God.’’* 

Such were the evening-prayers at Madame Saint André’s, and 
such are the prayers to which Protestant children listen daily, 
when under the care of the Roman Catholic instructors! Can 
any reflecting Protestant hear these invocations to saints and the 
Virgin, without shuddering, and feeling that the commandment, 
“Thou shalt have none other gods but me,” is either sadly mis- 
understood, or wilfully overlooked, by those who thus address 
created beings as intercessors? and that they entirely set aside 
the truth, that “There is one Mediator between God ont man, 
the man Christ Jesus.” 

Captain de Belleville had made arrangements with Madame 
Saint André to allow his daughters a small private room for their 
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own use, and had exacted from each of them a promise, that on a, 
retiring to it for the night, they would search their Bibles for 1 
proofs, either for or against any Popish doctrine they might hear oy 
during the day. He was fully aware that much must be said in 24 
their presence which would strike them as differing from the ® 7 
principles in which they had been educated ; and he trusted by 4 
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this method, any wrong impressions they might receive would be 
corrected. 

As soon, therefore, as the young girls entered their room they 
determined to obey their papa’s injunction, and each, taking her 
Bible, with a concordance began, to search for proofs. 

The first subject was purgatory, as that had been brought 
before their notice in the morning catechism. They found that 
St. Paul desired to “depart and be with Christ:” that to the 
thief on the cross, Christ said, *‘ To-day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise ;” there was no mention made of his expiating his 
own sins, but on the contrary, they read that “‘ Christ came into 
the world to save sinners ;” that He came “‘to redeem them from 
the curse of the law ;” that the Scriptures said, “‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”” ‘“‘ Come unto me 
all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;” 
and that so far from our being able to “‘ sooth a departed soul,” 
the author of the forty-ninth Psalm said, ‘‘ None of them can 
by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for 
him : for the redemption of their soul is precious, and it ceaseth 
for ever.” Again, “ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin.” ‘“* Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversa- 
tion, received by tradition from your fathers, but with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot.” 

They were now interrupted by the entrance of a teacher, who 
came to see if they were in bed. She told them that it was 
contrary to the rules of the establishment to read in the sleeping 
apartments; that she should take no further notice of their 
offence as it arose from ignorance of the regulations, and not 
from disobedience, but that it must not be repeated. She then 
said, that she would allow ten minutes longer, when she should 
return and take their candle. 

Rosalie and Helen undressed as quickly as they could, but 
deeply bewailed this regulation, as it would entirely prevent their 
conforming to their father’s injunction, as they had but half-an- 
hour allowed them in the morning to dress, and were not per- 
mitted to carry their Bibles down stairs. When then were they 
to read and study the sacred: scriptures? they asked of the 
teacher who came for the light. 
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“] do not know,”’ said she, “ but I suppose you may read on 
Sunday.” 

Rosalie resolved to mention this circumstance to her papa, as 
she was aware that he had procured them the comfort of a 
private room, in order that they might not be prevented from 
performing their religious duties; but, according to this arrange- 
ment, they could not derive any benefit from it, as they found 
the young ladies were not allowed to go to their rooms during 
the day, except for a few minutes to dress for dinner. They lay 
down to rest, therefore, rather dissatisfied with their first day at 
school. 

The loud ringing of the bell startled Helen from sleep, .she 
waked Rosalie, and both hastened to dress ; but found that time 
would not allow them to read their accustomed scripture portion, 
before descending to the study. Here they remained till seven 
o'clock, when the Roman Catholic pupils were taken to church, 
while a teacher read a collection of Popish prayers, somewhat 
similar to those of the previous evening, to the Protestant pupils, 
although there was an English teacher in the house, who would 
gladly have performed this duty, had she been permitted. 

The second day’s employments were varied; as, upon exami- 
nation, Rosalie and Helen were found sufficiently advanced in 
their studies to take their places in the grande classe. 

The first thing there that reminded them that they.were ina 
Popish seminary, was the accustomed address to the Virgin. 
The catéchisme not being repeated in this room, but, in its place, 
at four o’clock, Madame Saint André read to her pupils the life 
of Saint Thérésa, and then made a few familiar observations on 
her piety, self-denial, and other virtues. 

Thus passed the first fortnight at school, each day being like 
its predecessor. 

The Sabbath-day gave our young friends an opportunity of 
studying the word of God for a short time, as one hour in the 
afternoon was allowed the Protestant pupils to read their Bibles, 
or to have prayer in the English teacher’s apartment: this 
privilege, and attending the morning service at a Protestant 
church, were all the religious observances which were permitted 
them. 
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THE OLD STABLE. 
[From the Ragged School Union Magazine.) * 

It is upwards of ten years since we first visited the back streets 
and courts which lie immediately behind Westminster Abbey. 
Our object was to make known the message of God’s mercy and 
love to the degraded inhabitants of that neighbourhood. After 
taking a survey of the old brick buildings, some of which seemed 
nodding to their fall, we entered the wretched dwellings. This, 
however, required no small degree of moral courage. While 
passing from house to house and room to room, we found every- 
thing in keeping with windows long since broken, and street- 
doors wrenched from their hinges. The filthy, dilapidated 
dwellings sadly harmonized with the ruffianly and besotted aspect 
of the inhabitants, among whom employment too frequently 
means crime, and amusement—debauchery and outrage. No one 
could go within the precincts of such a place, without perceiving 
that he had entered into a colony of thieves and pickpockets. 
Under the shadow of St. Stephen’s, the seat of British Legislation, 
were these masses of the human family to be found, who knew 
no religion, and literally owned no laws. At the doors and 
windows of the houses, and also at the ends of narrow courts, 
were seen loitering, groups of half-dressed men and women, 
smoking, swearing, and occasionally fighting. The swarms of 
filthy, neglected children, squatted in the mud, were screaming 
forth language as profane and obscene as that of their elders. 
These were being trained, as their fathers and mothers had been 
before them, in that system of education of which Newgate and 
Botany Bay are the almost inevitable results. 

One fine Sabbath afternoon, in the month of April, when the 
streets were unusually crowded, after having provided a large 
room, we went forth in company with a poor tinker, (the only 
person in the neighbourhood who would render us any assist- 
ance,) to gather together these poor neglected and outcast children 
of the streets. 

After no small effort, forty were taken to the room, all of 


* We hail with delight, the issue of this first number of a magazine devoted 
to the interests of Ragged Schools. If all its papers be distinguished by the 
same honest truthfulness as the one we have extracted, we think it will prove 
& most effective auxiliary in this holy cause. 
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whom looked as wild as the deer taken from the mountain, and 
up within the hurdles, when approached by men; the 
matted hair, the mud-covered face, hands, and feet, the ragged 
and tattered clothes, that served as an apology to cover their 
nakedness, gave the group a very grotesque appearance, and 
would have been a fine subject for the painter's pencil. 

Little was done that afternoon besides taking names, and even 
in this we had to encounter difficulties. Beginning with the first 
bench, a boy was asked, “‘ What is your name ?” 

“They calls me Billy,” he answered. 

“Where do you live?” 

“T lives in that yer street down the way, at Mother M—'s 
rag-shop; I have a t’other brother, but I am older than he.” 

The next boy was ten years of age; he said his name was 
Dick. 

“Any other name besides Dick ?”’ 

“No, they calls me Dick; I sells matches in the streets, —_ 
live in that t’other street next room to Jimmy that sells oranges.” 

Such is a specimen of the answers given to questions respecting 
names, age, and residence ! 

Some interesting stories were told them from the Scriptures, 
and at the close of the afternoon, each child had a small card 
given him, containing a short prayer. Attached to it was a piece 
of pink tape, that it might be hung over the mantel-shelf. 

This appeared to them more valuable than if it had been gold. 
Accompanying this reward, was an invitation to come again next 
Sabbath, which was heartily responded to by each child. 

Next Sabbath, a large addition to our former numbers was 
congregated at the school room. The work of teaching was 
commenced, amid difficulties only known to those who engaged 
in it, but by patience and perseverance they were eventually over- 
come. For the first time in the history of these neglected 
outcasts, they found out that some one loved them; they had 
hearts to feel it, and in return they gave their best gifts —regular 
attendance and orderly attention. 

Though the room gave comfortable accommodation to eighty 
children, it soon became “too strait.” A larger one was sought; 
and, as a substitute for a better, an old stable was taken and 
fitted up for the purpose. 
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It was soon found that the children lost much of what they 
gained on the Sabbath, by having no other employment or 
amusement but that afforded by vice and crime during the other 
six days of the week. To remedy this evil, when the old stable 
was ready, the school was opened every day. It was soon filled 
to overflowing, for every child was made welcome, however 
ragged or destitute. 

The first summer's instruction had closed; dark December had 
arrived, with it cold nipping frosts, which told powerfully on the 
half-naked bodies and unshod feet of the children. Their ankles 
and feet were very often chapped and bleeding ; yet, suffering as 
they did, nothing would keep them from the school. Why? 
Because the teacher was kind, and the hand of kindness was 
held out by all who met them there. 

Our hearts were often grieved to witness them shivering in the 
cold, and especially as we could render them no assistance, for it 
was with great difficulty that sufficient funds were raised to 
carry on the school. We have seen many of the children taken 
ill and die, through exposure to the inclemency of the weather. 

Poor James S——! We shall never forget his death-bed scene. 
Cold settled on his lungs, which ended in rapid consumption. 
When we first visited him, he was lying in the corner of a cheer- 
less room, upon dirty straw. The mother provided a chair, the 
only one in the room, and it was broken. A large deal box stood 
in the middle of the floor, which served as atable. The mother 
was both dirty and ragged. James said he was dying, and that 
he was going to Jesus. He requested us to read the Bible to 
him, that he might learn more about the Saviour. The next day 
that we visited the little sufferer we found him much worse. He 
had a brother and sister, for whose welfare he showed much 
anxiety. He first said to his brother, “‘ You must pray for a new 
heart ;’’ and told his sister to go to school, where she would 
learn about Christ and the way to heaven. Then, fixing his 
glazed eyes upon his father and mother—for they were both in 
the room, looking on their dying boy, for the last time —poor 
James said, with a faltering voice, “‘Oh! mother, will you give 
up drinking, and go to chapel, and pray for a new heart ; I want 
to meet you in heaven; do, mother.” The mother’s heart was 
full—tears ran down her squalid cheeks. We had often made 
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the same request to her, but our words fell upon her ears like 
rain-drops on the rock. But the voice that now spoke, broke 
open the well-springs of her heart; like a voice from the grave, 
it came from the lips of her own boy, which were soon to be 
closed in death. The accusations of a guilty conscience added 
force to the request of the dying child, for she knew that his 
disease was the effect of her own neglect, through intemperate 
habits; and that, through his short and sharp existence, from 
her he had experienced more of a parent’s negligence than a 
mother’s care. 

When he had a little recovered—for he was very feeble, and 
could scarcely articulate—he told his father he would soon leave 
him, but he was going to his heavenly Father. Looking wist- 
fully at him, he continued, “‘ Will you give up swearing and bad 
words, father, and read the Bible, and go to a place of worship, 
and pray to God to give you a new heart, and I shall meet you 
in heaven?” The father could not answer the child, but stood 
wiping away the tears with the sleeve of his tattered flannel 
jacket; but the mother answered for him, and, kissing the child, 
she said, ‘* He will, James—yes, he will !”’ 

Poor little James knew that Mary, in thenext room, who had 

been his school companion, was very ill of the same complaint. 
He requested his mother to carry him to see her, for the last time. 
On seeing the little girl, who he kissed with much tenderness, he 
said, that Jesus loved her, and then bade her farewell. 
_ He was brought back again, but his work was not yet done. 
He had a grandmother, whom had treated him kindly when in 
health, but was not then present to hear, from his own lips, his 
dying counsel, but we were requested to convey to her the follow- 
ing message: ‘‘ Tell grandmother to give up buying things on 
Sunday, and read the big Testament you gave her, and go to 
chapel.” 

We closed this affecting scene by offering up prayer to God in 
behalf of the little sufferer. Im one short hour afterwards, the 
Saviour took home to himself this—the first ripe fruit gathered 
from our labors in the Old Stable. 
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INJUDICIOUS COMMENTARIES. 


We have always been friendly to judicious comments upon 
Scripture. Believing that facts can only be illustrated by facts, 
we have no sympathy with those interpreters of the Bible, who 
either compose explanations as they want them; or think that 
every one ought to rest satisfied with the knowledge that all 
Scripture is from God, and must be received, whether intelligible 
or unintelligible, without inquiry. 

Perhaps it is one of the most beautiful circumstances con- 
nected with our English version of the Bible, that it was made 
at a time when party-science, and party-politics, class-conten- 
tions, and class-advocacy were but little known. Had it been 
left till our own day, we should have had a Polyglot of opinions 
instead of a majestic and harmonious and unsurpassable trans- 
lation. The teetotaller, and the vegetarian, the dissenter and 
the churchman, the geologist and the metaphysician, the warrior 
and the peacemaker, would each and all have warped it to their 
own purposes, and made it speak out, less for truth than for 
victory, less for great world-wide principles, than for their own 
one-sided views. | 

Some of them, indeed, and these the best among them, are 
thus endeavoring to prove their cause the right one, by arguments 
which want nothing but a sound conclusion to make them really 
valuable. Learning is often lavished, and ingenuity taxed to the 
utmost to set out the premises, and after all, an inference is 
drawn which might have been as well drawn without them. 

We give in illustration of these remarks a commentary on 
Luke xxii. 36, “ He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment 
and buy one.” Our author's object, it must be premised, is to 
prove that the ‘ sword’ or knife, mentioned in the text, so far 
from being a destructive weapon, isto be regarded as the type 
or badge of civilization and refinement: whilst all his beautiful 
reasoning goes only to prove that knives and swords were 
formerly convertible terms.* But let him speak for himself 

“T.—The Greek word ‘ machaira,’ rendered ‘ sword,’ means an 
iron or metal implement with an edge. In Hebrew, ‘ kara or 
chara,’ signifies ‘ to cut,’ and as the Jews were accustomed to 


* <A few Words on our Lord’s Command, &c.’ By the Rev. B. Parsons, of 
Ebley. 
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prefix an m to some of their roots to form them into nouns, the 
term ‘machaira,’ comes very naturally from ‘ ma-chara,’ a cutting 
instrument or edge tool. Now history allows us to say that when 
cutting instruments were first invented, the same edge tool was 
used for cutting food, for cutting and carving wood, &c., for sacri- 
ficing, and for wounding or slaying enemies. The distinction 
between knife and sword, therefore, did not at first exist. When 
art was sufficiently advanced to make every description of cutting 
implement, so that there might be an edge-tool for every particular 
use, then a variety of names would of course be adopted, but 
until this was the case, the name ‘ machaira,’ edge tool or cutting 
instrument, would be deemed sufficiently definite as the appellation 
of knife or sword. In our day the term sword has, in most cases, 
a definite signification; but the Greek word ‘ machaira,’ which 
our Lord used, and which our translators have rendered ‘ sword,’ 
was not thus limited. If we examine the lexicons we shall find 
‘machaira,’ interpreted by the terms ‘ an instrument to fight with,’ 
‘a sword,’ ‘a cleaver, chopper, or carving-knife,’ ‘a sabre,’ ‘a 
scymitar,’ ‘a knife,’ a ‘ razor,’ ‘a sword of justice.’ That ‘machaira’ 
sometimes signifies a knife, will be evident from the following 
quotations taken from Herodotus and Homer. Speaking of the 
superstitious regard which the Egyptians paid to animals, the 
former says ‘ that they would not use a Grecian knife, &c., because 
the Grecians were considered unclean, especially so, as they paid 
so little deference to the beasts which the Egyptians had deified,’ 
His words, (book ii. chap, 41,) are, ‘Therefore no Egyptian, 
neither man nor woman, use the knife, spit, or caldron of a Grecian, 
nor taste even consecrated flesh, if it has been cut with a Grecian 
knife.’ Here we have the term ‘machaira’ used twice, and in 
each place it refers to a kniferather than toa sword. Homershows 
that at an early period the ‘ machaira,’ or knife, was distinguished 
from the sword. In the 270th line of the third book of the Iliad, 
he says, *Then Atreides with his hands drew his knife (machaira, ) 
which always hung near the large sheath of his sword, and cut the 
hairs from the heads of the lambs.’ This quotation intimates that 
the knife was carried in a sheath as well as the sword, and that 
both were suspended from the belt of Agamemnon. 

“In the book of Genesis, chap. xxii. 6 and 10, Abraham is said 
to have taken a knife. The Hebrew word which the sacred 
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_ historian employs is ‘ makeleth,’ it is derived from the root ‘ akal,’ 


food, and means a provision or sacrificing knife. Now it should 
be observed that in each of these verses the Greek translators of 
the Bible have used the same word, ‘machaira,’ which was em- 
ployed by our Lord in the text we are examining. 

** In the days of our Lord, knives and forks were not at all 
common ; indeed forks are supposed to be of very recent origin, 
and there is reason to believe that at that period clasp knives were 
little known, and therefore not only the sword but the knife was 
carried in a sheath. Hence Agamemnon drew his knife from its 
sheath, and Peter also drew his knife and cut off the ear of the 
servant of the high priest. Cutlers in those days were compara- 
tively few, and cutlery was by no means common, nor was it 
customary to have pockets in the loose garments of those countries ; 
the knife, therefore, was carried in a sheath and suspended from 
the girdle. It was then usual for the head of the family to carve — 
with the knife which he carried at his side. In many cases 
he was the only one at the table that had a knife, the rest of the 
company were entirely dependent upon their fingers and their 
teeth. This state of things made it expedient that the washing of 
the hand before meat should be attended to not merely as a religious 
ceremony, but also as a matter of cleanliness. Modern travellers 
inform us that in different eastern countries at the present time, the 
carver is the only person at the table who uses the knife, and that 
the guests for the most part use their fingers. The term ‘ machaira,’ 
is not the only name of a cutting instrument which has a generic 
signification. The Latin word ‘cutler’ stands not only for the 
coulter of a plough, but also for a knife and a razor. Our Saxon 
term knife was formerly a generic rather than a specific appellation 
and very frequently was used fora sword. Chaucer says, 


* Myne handes been not shapen for a KNIFE 
. As for reven no man of his life.’ 


“ Spenser, Shakspere, Fletcher, Dryden, and other of our poets 
often employ the word knife to express a sword, or dagger, or 
some other instrument of destruction. Indeed, it is far from 
unusual for barbarous or half-civilized nations to have their knives 
80 constructed that they may use them either at their meals or to 
deprive their enemies of life, 

(70 be continwed,) 
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Enquiries and Correspondence. 


Guardian Angels. 

Srr,— Will you kindly tell me the meaning of Matthew xviii. 10, 
‘In heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father who 
is in Heaven.” 

Your’s obliged, 
S. G. R. 


Tue general meaning of the text seems to be this,—tbat the 
highest angels, or those admitted to the most intimate communion 
with God himself, do not think it an unworthy office to minister 
to the least and weakest child on earth. If therefore our little 
ones be the objects of such love and care, how studious should we 
be not to despise or offend them. 

There seems to be no reason for inferring from this passage, as 
some do, that each and every child has its own particular 
guardian angel. 


Baptism with fire. 

Dear Sirn,—Will you favor me with a few remarks in explanation 
of Matthew iii. 11, ‘‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire,’ 

| Your’s Sincerely, 
Doustrut.”’ 


Ta1s prophecy had a literal fulfilment in the Pentecostal 
baptism, recorded in Acés ii. 1-3. It may also, without any 
violence to the text, be understood figuratively—the power and 
energy of the Holy Ghost imparted in spiritual regeneration, 
being justly comparable to the irresistible influence of fire. 

Though the words of the text are referable in the first instance 
to Christ's personal mission, they equally apply to his resurrection 
and ascension, as procuring for us that effusion of the Divine 
Spirit, described as the coming of the Comforter. 
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POETRY. 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL. 
A SKETCH IN COURT. 
(From the Ragged School Union Magazine.) 
By A BARRISTER, 


Harx! heard ye not that loud and startling shriek ?— 
From yonder gallery's crowded rows it came ;— 
| ’Twas long—'twas fearful—and it seemed to speak 
| A mother’s anguish, at her offspring shame : 
“ Left to himself,’’* to herd with folly’s band, 
t The child at home was taught no useful rule, 
t And no kind Christian took him by the hand, 
To guide his footsteps to the “ Raccep Scnoot.” 


Had he been there, he might have learned to bend 
The knee in prayer—to shun the haunts of crime, 
And gain the favor of that heavenly Friend 
Who reigns enthron’d above the spheres sublime : — 
Such might have been his lot; for grace can change 
The heart from folly’s sway to wisdom’s rule : 
But some, perchance, may deem this doctrine strange, 
| And wondering ask— What is a “‘ Racaup Scnoot 
Neglected youths together brought to meet, 
ay With tattered garments and “ unwashen hands,” 
Fi Fresh from the mud of river-bank or street, 
Rude as the heathen of benighted lands— 
These all, in order, taught to go and come, 
To prove obedient to their teacher’s rule, 
Speak when they're told, and, when they're not, be dumb— 
This is the picture of a“ Raeezp Scuoo.”’ 


Where noble hearts, and honorable minds, 
The lowest depths of infant misery reach— 
Where beauty’s form its purest pleasure finds, 
The long neglected little ones to teach— 
_ Where kindness ever works, and seldom fails, 
(E’en though the child be stubborn as a mule) — 
Where patient love o'er waywardness prevails— 
There go, and ye shall find a “ Raccer Scnoot.” 
* Proverbs xxix. 15, 
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To curb the passions, and to mould the will ; 

To guide the wandering, and bring back the lost ; 
With Scripture truth.the memory’s stores to fill ; 

And seek the soul fo save, at any cost : 
To heal the youth that haunt our public ways, 

Foul as the crowds that throng’d Bethesda’s pool ;— 
This is the effort of our modern days— 

This is the glory of the “‘ Scuoot.” 


The band of laborers, now, though scant and small, 
To see the first fruits, with delight begin ; 
A time will come, when, in the sight of all, 
The glorious harvest shall be gathered in : 2 
And thousands then, in heaven's unclouded calm, 
Shall bow to Him who doth all nations rule, 
Strike the sweet harp, and wave the victor’s palm, 
And bless the Saviour for the Racezp Scuoot.” 


Christians of Britain, if ye love your land, 
Your land of freedom, by the Truru made free, 
Give of your substance, that each youthful band 
That truth may learn, and God's salvation see ; 
Cleanse not the “ outside of the cup,”’* alone ; 
Who does, is but a pharisaic fool ;— 
But, that its inward brightness may be shown, 
Pray for a blessing on the ‘‘ Ragcep Scnoou.” 


“THEIR GLORIOUS BEAUTY IS A FADING FLOWER.” 
(Isaiah, xxviii. 4.) : 
Why should we seek with such an earnest care, 
Each new delight that gilds the passing hour, 


What though they seem all lovely, bright, and fair, 
“Their glorious beauty is a fading flower !”’ 


Let us not prize earth’s lovely things too well, 
Soon they may wither, change is beauty’s dower, 
And holy words of Inspiration tell 


“ Their glorious beauty is a fading flower |” 
Matthew xxiii. 25. 
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True peace! bright joy ! we seek ye here in vain, 
Where have ye fled, pure gems of Eden’s bower ? 
Still is the solemn warning breathed again, 
“Their glorious beauty is a fading flower !”’ 


Weary and sad, we turn our tearful eyes 
To the far hills, where tempests never lower 
Up to that holy bome beyond the skies, 
Whose glorious beauty is no fading flower! 
Evetyn B. 


EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 


Wuen first thine eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 

To do the like ; our bodies but forerun | 

The spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun; 

Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 


Yet never sleep, the sun up, prayér should 
Dawn with the day: there are set awful hours 
’Twixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 

. After sunrising ; far-day sullies flowers ; 
Rise to prevent the sun: sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven’s gate opens, when the world’s is shut. 
Walk with thy fellow creatures: note the hush 
And whispering amongst them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know 1AM. Canst thou not sing? 
Oh, leave thy cares and follies! go this way 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


Serve God, before the world; let him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing ; then resign 

The whole unto him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine, 
Pour oil upon the stones, weep.for thy sin, 
Then journey on and have an eye t’ heavén.* 


* “Heaven rhymes here,” says Mr. Payne, (Studies in Poetry) “by a most 
extraordinary licence with ‘sin:’ perhaps the pronunciation of heaven w4s 
different from ours, in Vaughan’s time ” 
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Mornings are mysteries ; the first world’s youth, 
Man’s resurrection, and the future's bud, 

Shroud in their births; the crown of life, light truth, 
Is styled their star; the store and hidden food : 

Three blessings wait upon them ; one of which 
Should move: they make us holy, happy, rich. 


When the world’s up, and every swain abroad, 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay, 
Dispatch necessities ; life hath a load 

Which must be carried on, and safely may : 

Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part. 


Vaughan. 


GOOD COUNSEL. 


[The following lines are modernized from the “ Good Counsaile” of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, and derive additional interest from the 
fact of their having been written on his death bed. The nobility of truth and 
soberness, breathes through every verse, and they afford strong hope that their 
author was a much sounder protestant at heart, than is generally supposed.) 


Fiee from the crowd; and dwell with truthfulness, 
And with thy good—tho small—be satisfied, 

Hoarding hath hate ; and climbing, slipperiness ; 
And wealth is blind, though wooed on every side. 
Nothing affect that seems to thee denied ; 

Read well thyself, who other folks wouldst read, 

And, fear not, Truth will be thy friend in need. 


Pain not thyself to see all wrong redressed, 
Trusting to Fortune, fickle, aye, and frail— 
The less thou hast of business, the more rest, 
Also beware to spurn against a nail— 
A crock, if dashed against a wall, must fail. 
Judge of thine own, as of another's deed, 
And, fear not, Truth will be thy friend in need. 


All that is sent receive with cheerfulness, 
For wrestling with the world but courts a fall— 
Thou has no home in this vast wilderness, 
Forth! pilgrim—Forth! O beast out of thy stall; 
Look up on high, and thank thy God for all. 
Forego thy lusts, and let the Spirit lead, 
And, fear not, Truth shall be thy friend in need. 
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“THE GOOD TIME COMING,” 


Now Misery shivers at the rich man’s door, 
Suing compassion for a scanty dole ; 
That, for a little longer space, the soul 
May be knit to its clayey frame, before 
(Mocking the prison-semblance that it bore,) 
It is released from biting need’s controul, 
Free as the air-gusts circling round the pole, 
Or the wild breakers dashing on the shore.. 
Far on the eastern hills, bright dawns the day, 
I see it—dimly visioned from afar, 
Mercy resigns her yet unquestioned sway, 
And Justice enters on triumphal car. 
The poor shall live by Law, not by Love’s mite, 
And not beg life, but claim it as their right. 
S. X. 


ENIGMA. 
[Answers tm verse are requested. | 


Taree words there are, to each believer known, 
The first, oft makes him tremble, weep, and groan, 
Felt by the man who first beheld the day, 

And reigning still with universal sway ; 

The second, offspring of the first, abounds 
Where’er poor erring mortals’ voices sound ; 
The third, my first and second word destroys, 
And fills the soul with more than mortal joys ; 
But, that the answer you may easier see, 

One letter is the first in all the three ; 

The third, is thrice, the second, twice as long 

As my first word, and thus I end my song. 


C. M. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


—— 


APRIL, 1849. 


— 


COACH ROAD SCENE. 


Ovr engraving this month represents one of those lovely 
rural drives which are so fast disappearing from the face of 
the land, through the influence of railways. It depicts the 
road from Southampton to Lyndhurst, the small capital of 
the new forest, in Hampshire, passing through the village 
of Four Posts. Spring-hill, am eminence on the right, 
commands extensive prospects. Freemantle House, in the 
same direction, was often visited by Cowper, at an early 
period of his life. Millbrook, a large and pretty village, is 
next reached. The churehyard contains a monument to 
the memory of Pollok, author of “ The Course of Time,” 
who died at Shirley, near this place, in 1827, at the age of 
twenty-nine. A mile further, at the head of Southampton 
Water, is Redbridge, an old port. Totton and Rumbridge 
are next reached; after which a branch of the Southampton 
Water is crossed, and we approach Hunsdown-hill, over 
which the road lies. From this point there are grand and 
commanding prospects of the forest, which we enter about 
a mile distant from the base of the hill. 

William Howitt, in his “ Rural Life of England,” gives 
a glimpse of this district. The forest, he says, “ has not 
acquired, like Windsor, too much of a park-like character, 
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by becoming a royal residence; nor has it been inclosed, 
and shaped into quadrangular fields; but there it is in its 
original extent—vast, wild, stocked with deer; with its 
alternations of woods and heaths, morasses and thickets ; 
interspersed with hamlets and farms, and forest-huts, as 
were the forests of old. 

** As you go from Southampton to Lyndhurst, you have 
a fine ride through its lower regions, and see enough to 
make you desire to steal away into the beautiful woodlands, 
Lovely streams come winding out of its shades, and hasten 
towards the sea. You get glimpses of forest glades, and 
peeps under the trees into distant park-like expanses, or 
heathy wastes. The deer are wandering here and there: 
here you see whole troops of ponies, peculiar to the forest; 
pheasants and partridges come often running out on the 
way before you. All about grow hollies, which were en- 
couraged in most ancient forests for winter browze; and you 
have glimpses of forest trees that were enough to enrich all 
the landscape-painters in the world.” 


LOOK TO THE END. 

On our return home we were summoned to evening prayers, 
after which supper was brought in. Elizabeth sat next to me. 
I observed that she looked pale, and declined eating; but this | 
attributed to the emotion excited by our late conversation. I re- 
frained from asking her any questions, and placed myself in such 
a position as enabled me to screen her, in some measure, from 
the impertinent curiosity of the less refined of our school-fellows, 
and the still more dreaded observation of Miss Charlotte. The 
conscious and watchful Louisa, however, detected another cause 
for Elizabeth's languor which had not suggested itself to me; 
and I was somewhat startled on hearing her thus address my 
companion, in tones which, though low, were so earnest that I 
did not lose a syllable. 

“ Elizabeth Dalton, you are ill, are you not?" 

“Yes, I wish I might go to bed, I believe I am tired,” was 


the reply. 
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“No, no, you are like the rest,” added Louisa, “ those seeds 
have disagreed with several of the girls who ate them. Poor 
Miss Cope, who devoured so many, is very sick, but I tell her 
she must not betray our secret, and as she sleeps with me, I will 
take care she does not, neither must you, Elizabeth. Promise 
me,’ she continued anxiously, for Elizabeth’s countenance 
expressed strong agitation. 

“ Oh, Louisa,” she said, “ suppose we are poisoned ? ” 

‘‘ Nonsense, I am not ill, and I know the seeds I gave you will 
do you no serious injury. A night’s rest will set all to rights. 
Bear up, dear Elizabeth, till we reach our bed-room. Anything 
is better than detection you know.” So saying, Louisa tripped 
back to her place, and succeeded in getting poor Miss Cope up 
stairs, without exciting the suspicions of the teachers. 

On reaching our bed-room I begged to be allowed to tell 
Miss Percy what had occurred, and ask for her assistance, but 
to this all the three strongly objected, pleading that they already 
felt better, and promising that if the sickness continued I should 
be at liberty to inform our governess the next morning. It was 
useless attempting to reason with Louisa: my remonstrances 
only drew from her a torrent of reproaches. At length she 
reminded me of the lateness of the hour, and the impropriety of 
disturbing the family, who were now retired to rest, for what 
she called a mere trifle. In vain I tried to persuade myself there 
could be no harm in postponing the communication till the 
morrow. I never shall forget the anguish I endured after my 
weak compliance with the wishes of my companions, or the 
terror I experienced on finding the sickness continue at intervals 
through that long weary night. For the others, there were periods 
of uneasy slumber, but for me only nervous forebodings of evil. 

Observing that, towards morning, my companions appeared 
more composed, my fears were in some degree allayed, and I, 
likewise, fell asleep, nor did I awake until aroused by Elizabeth, 
who was partly dressed. 

“Come, Caroline,” said she, “ the bell has rung, and you will 
be late. Louisa and I are both better this morning. To be 
sure Miss Cope is not quite well,” added she, glancing towards 
the bed on which that young lady was seated, and who appeared 
very faint. 
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With Elizabeth's assistance I helped the poor girl to bed, and 
then expressed my determination not to delay the communica- 
tion to Miss Percy, and my regret that I had been induced to 
keep silence so long. 

There is something in a firm will, a full consciousness of right, 
and unwavering decision, that acts like a charm upon the young. 
Neither Louisa nor Elizabeth offered the least opposition, though 
whilst I dressed myself, I perceived they were whispering 
together, and on Louisa’s leaving the room, which she did with 
the air of a deeply injured individual, Elizabeth approached me. 
“Caroline,” she said, ‘‘ before you go to Miss Percy, Louisa 
wishes me to inform you, that as there is no necessity for her 
name to be used, she requests you will not betray her.” 

“ How mean!’ was my involuntary exclamation. 

“That is the very word Louisa used, when speaking of you, 
just now,” remarked Elizabeth: “she said you were acting the 
mean part of an informer—I know where the true meanness is, 
but, lest the other girls should think with Louisa, I will go 
myself,” she added, bursting into tears, “and I am resolved to 
keep her secret.” 

“‘ But if Miss Percy should inquire who were your companions 
in the arbour?” | 

**I will beg her to excuse me betraying them, as they are not 
ill. I think she will, don’t you, dear Caroline? ”’ 

I tried to re-assure her, though I confess I was anxious and 
fearful. We went together down stairs. I felt the little hand 
I held tremble violently. 

“ Shall I go with you?” I asked. 

do! dear Caroline.” 

My godmother had not yet left her room. We approached 
softly, and listened to catch any sound within. Presently we 
distinguished a footstep, and I knocked gently. On hearing her 
say, “ Come in,” I tried to disengage my hand from Elizabeth’s, 
but she grasped it so firmly, and seemed so much agitated, that 
I opened the door, when to my great consternation I perceived 
Miss Charlotte seated on the sofa at the foot of the bed, from 
which Miss Percy had not yet risen. An electric shock could 
scarcely have produced a more sensible effect on my nervous 
system, and I felt inclined to act the part of an arrant coward 
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and beat a@ speedy retreat. To push Elizabeth forward and retire 
into the back ground was the work of an instant. 

“ Pray, young ladies, what brings you here, disturbing Miss 
Percy, who is an invalid?” inquired Miss Charlotte, in her dry, 
sarcastic tone. 

Poor Elizabeth attempted to speak, but sobs choked her utter- 
ance—a few indistinct sentences were all she said. Miss Percy, 
who was suffering from severe head-ache, raised herself in bed ; 
she had caught the words, “ Very ill,” and her apprehensions 
were at once excited. 

“ Who is ill, Charlotte?” she asked, “I cannot under- 
stand.”’ 

At this juncture I came to the rescue, and briefly related what 
had passed, naming no one except Miss Cope, who really stood 
in need of help. I was at this period of my life accused of a 
proneness to exaggeration, and a desire to produce effect in my 
narrations, but I can safely affirm that on this occasion I con- 
fined myself to a brief relation of facts: so brief, indeed, that it 
appeared quite unsatisfactory, and ended.in a series of cross- 
questionings which would not have disgraced a barrister. 

To all these questions Elizabeth replied with modest firmness 
declining to name her guilty companions, and warmly exculpating 
me from any blame: on the contrary, she took this opportunity 
of describing, with generous eagerness, the part I had taken in 
endeavoring to dissuade her from joining in an act of disobe- 
dience. I have reason to believe that this little scene opened the 
eyes of Miss Percy in some degree to the ill feeling which 
subsisted between Miss Charlotte and myself, for having begged 
that lady to see Miss Cope immediately, she took the opportunity 
of commending my conduct in this affair, and kindly promised 
that,as a reward to me, she would comply with Elizabeth's 
request so far as was compatible with the health of the offenders, 
requesting that if any of them felt indisposed they would not 
fear making their case known; adding, that she would acquaint 
Miss Charlotte with her decision. 

She then spoke to Elizabeth, and I noticed that her mind 
seemed fully as much impressed with the vulgarity of the affair 
as with its moral wrong. On the former point, she was decidedly 
energetic, pronouncing such food as seeds to be low and vulgar ; 
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and expressing genuine disgust on finding that young ladies so 
genteelly brought up should choose to eat such rubbish. 

This was a new view of the case to Elizabeth, who afterwards 
laughingly remarked, ‘‘that had the stolen seeds been almonds, 
she doubted whether our governess would have been quite so 
much shocked.” 

It is possible some of our readers may entertain Miss Percy’s 
idea on this point. If so, we can only add, by way of apology, 
that it is to be hoped school girls are more refined in their tastes 
now, than they were twenty years ago. 

I may just mention that Miss Cope speedily recovered from 
her attack of indigestion; and as she was a selfish, greedy girl, 
fond of sweetmeats, she met with little commiseration, it being 
a pretty general opinion that she was paying the penalty justly 
incurred by her lovefor eating. Miss Charlotte, having doubt- 
less received positive instructions from our governess, refrained 
from her usual tormenting reproaches, though she could not 
help indulging in a few sarcastic observations on the refined and 
lady-like tastes of some of her young acquaintances. These 
remarks, being richly merited, were received with good humour, 
and the whole affair shortly became a subject of merriment. 

One good effect resulted from this adventure. The selfish 
conduct which Louisa had displayed, tended greatly to diminish 
the influence she had hitherto exercised over me, and by degrees 
our intimacy declined. Fickle and vain, she was fond of ingra- 
tiating herself with new comers, and her easy, winning address, 
seldom failed to accomplish this purpose. 

When I review these scenes of my early days, and recal the 
diversified dispositions, habits, and manners of my associates, 
who, even in childhood and early youth, manifested the germs of 
fature character, I cannot be too thankful that perfect confidence 
existed between my parents and myself: a confidence induced 
and fostered by their unceasing sympathy and indulgence. From 
them I had no reserves... Ever finding them the most tolerant, 
as well as the most interested listeners, they became from time 
to time the depositaries of my hopes and fears, my joys and 
sorrows, my opinions and my prejudices. Often I have returned 
to them with my ideas of right and wrong confused, my value for 
external advantages heightened, my love of excellence diminished, 
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and my sense of religion weakened; but a few weeks spent in 
their society has restored something like order to my mind, and 
I have resumed my studies with renewed determinations to im- 
prove my advantages to the utmost, and to do my duty in that 
station of life in which, for the present, it had pleased my 
Heavenly Father to place me. 

There was only one point on which even my dear parents had 
hitherto failed to convince’ me of my error, namely, my long- 
cherished resentment towards Miss Charlotte. When pressed 
closely on this subject, I was obliged to acknowledge that it was 
sinful to foster rebellious feelings towards any fellow creature, 
but especially towards one set over me for purposes of instruc- 
tion; and yet it seemed as if occasions perpetually arose to 
increase, rather than diminish such feelings. One of these only 
I will mention, which occurred just before our retarn home for 
the holidays. 

It was more than a fortnight after our visit to the gardens, 
and already sundry preparations for the approaching vacation 
had commenced. I was the happiest of the happy, for my papa 
having ministerial engagements in the neighbourhood, was to 
spend the following week near me, and afterwards to take me 
home. Oh! how proud and joyous I felt! How I longed for the 
Sabbath when my consequence would be at its height in the 
estimation of my school-fellows, as my dear father was to 
officiate at the church we attended. Nothing was wanted to 
complete my elation but the certainty that I should prove the 
successful candidate for the first prize, which was to be awarded 
ina few days. My hopes on this subject were a secret, which 
I had been careful to conceal from both teachers and class-mates. 
My little friend Elizabeth was the only one in my confidence. 
In her I dreaded no rival, and she alone was acquainted with the 
mixed and unworthy motives which, in spite of my natural indo- 
lence, had proved sufficient to induce continuous and persevering 
exertions for the long period of five months. To Elizabeth I had 
told all my thoughts and wishes respecting this prize. From the 
day on which I accidentally discovered that Miss Charlotte had 
pre-determined its possessor, J resolved to out-general her, and 
accordingly strictly charged my little confidante never to allude 
to the subject, lest my object should be suspected and defeated. 
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The time for the award was now come, and so far as | was 
able to judge, my claims upon the prize remained a secret. Our 
~ positions in the different classes were entered in small books 
provided for the purpose, each pupil taking charge of her own. 
Our teachers kept no check, and it was, consequently, impossible 
to decide upon the successful candidate until all were added up. 
Now it happened, that at the most important juncture, my class- 
book was missing. I knew well that I ranked first; but what 
of that? Proof, positive proof, would be required to convince 
the obdurate Miss Charlotte that, for once, she was out in her 
calculations. I thought I remembered placing my treasure in a 
little drawer which my kind mother had caused to be made 
under my box. Again and again that drawer was ransacked. 
The time for examining the class-books arrived: still mine was 
not found. I almost felt inclined to suspect unfair dealing, and 
had given up all for lost, when Elizabeth, breathless with eager 
haste, entered the school-room exclaiming, “It is found, it is 
found, dear Caroline! It was behind the little drawer. Joy, 
triumph! Oh! how glad I am.” 

“IT don’t understand this strange conduct, Miss Dalton,’’ said 
our teacher, in her most freezing tone. *‘ Hand me that book, 
if you please, and let me have no more rudeness.” 

Miss Charlotte stretched out her hand for the recovered book, 
but no sooner did she discern how matters stood, than she in her 
turn lost her presence of mind, and exclaimed, ‘‘ There must be 
some mistake, Miss Wilmot; I cannot believe that this is a fair 
statement of your position.” 

I will not attempt a description of the scene which followed 
this remark. The doubt thus publicly expressed concerning my 
truthfulness and honor, excited so much resentment on my part, 
that I not only forgot the respect due to Miss Charlotte, but also 
that I owed to my godmother; for I spoke with disrespect of 
the prize, stating that, as I had gained the honor, which was all 
I valued, the reward had better be given to the individual for 
whom Miss Percy had designed it. 

How true it is that happiness depends less upon outward 
circumstances than upon the feelings and emotions of the mind. 
Never do I recollect feeling less happy than now, when my 
ambitious hopes were realized. The gaining of this prize was an 
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event to which I had looked forward as the very climax of my 
felicity. It had appeared to my imagination that the pleasure I 
anticipated in my father’s society would be incomplete unless I 
could assure him of my success in this particular; and now 
I almost dreaded to hear of his arrival, so painful was my position 
in the school. 

Miss Charlotte, of course, informed her sister of my miscon- 
duct, and I could perceive that my kind governess was really 
grieved. Yet it must not be supposed that I felt humbled or 
inclined to acknowledge myself to blame. Quite the reverse. I 
regarded myself as a heroine, suffering in the cause of honor and 
integrity. In spite of this delusion, which was fostered by the 
mistaken sympathy of several of my school-fellows, I was ill at 
ease, and by no means free from secret misgivings respecting 
my conduct, 

Early the following morning I was summoned to my father, 
who had arrived too late the previous evening to admit of my 
seeing him. His manner was, if possible, more tender and 
gentle than usual. As he was aware of my anxiety to win the 
prize, I felt apprehensive lest he should allude to the subject 
before Miss Percy, but my fears on this subject were groundless. 
After breakfasting with him and Miss Percy, he requested that 
I'might be permitted to accompany him on a visit he was about 
to pay in the neighbourhood. This request was complied with, 
and whilst preparing for my walk, I resolved to take the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of making my father acquainted with what 
had happened. | 

It was a fine morning in the beginning of June. Our road lay 
through apleasant country, diversified with hill and dale, wood and 
stream. The district was highly picturesque, and at any other 
time I should have greatly enjoyed a walk of three miles, along 
shady lanes, and across green meadows, with a companion I so 
dearly loved. Now, however, the beauties of nature were lost 
upon me. My mind was restless and pre-occupied; and not- 
withstanding my grievances, and the fancied justice of my cause, 
I found it more difficult than I expected to introduce the subject 
uppermost in my thoughts. 

After some time we. began to ascend a long and steep hill. 
The path lay over a large pasture field, which my father smilingly 
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compared to the back of a gigantic beetle. Here were sheep 
grazing, whilst their little lambkins frisked and sported by their 
sides. White butterflies were flitting in the sunshine. The 
very air was redolent of sweets from the woodbine which was 
then in bloom, and the wild roses also in full beauty, formed an 
elegant contrast with the rich bright green of the hedge-rows 
clothed in the garb of early summer. These objects appeared to 
excite emotions of grateful joy in the mind of my beloved father, 
who gave them expression in the. words of the psalmist, “0 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all: the earth is full of thy riches.” 

As my father uttered these words, a woman who was seated 
under a hedge by the way side rose, and approaching us implored 
charity. In her arms she held an infant which she informed us 
was ill, and which moaned piteously, as if in pain. My dear 
father, ever ready to assist the distressed, gave money to the 
mother, and urged her to hasten to the neighbouring town, and 
endeavor to obtain relief for the sick infant. He then turned 
and remained watching her as she descended the hill. 

“‘Observe, Caroline,” he said, “‘even here, in this scene of 
quiet loveliness, we are not suffered to forget our lost estate by 
nature —the sad effects of the Fall. Although this world is still 
beautiful, sin has done much to mar its beauties. Yet the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Creator are visible in his works, 
and whether we survey the prospect around us, or examine the 
flower at our feet, we are constrained to acknowledge that power 
and benevolence are attributes of our God.” 

“* But the baby, papa, the dear baby!”’ said I, interrupting him, 
and I found it difficult to restrain my tears, for I had seena 
little brother sicken and die, and the plaintive moan of the infant 
had touched a tender chord and revived many painful recollec- 
tions. 

My love,” he replied, ‘this scene of suffering reminds us of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, which entails disease and death 
upon every child of Adam. But we must not forget, that 
although Adam sinned, Jesus died, Yes,"’ he continued with 
increasing animation, “in spite of the evils resulting from the 
disobedience of one, we can exclaim with triumph, ‘ Thanks be 
to God for his unspeakable gift—the gift ofa Saviour ;’ a precious 
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gift indeed, which can change the saddest manifestation of our 
fallen nature into a subject for joy and thanksgiving. Let us 
ever remember, my Caroline, that— 


‘In Christ, the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost :’— 


and that he who was manifested to take away sin said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of God.’ ” 

A long pause followed these remarks, and I felt more than 
ever averse to introduce the subject of the prize. Presently we 
lost sight of the poor woman and her infant, and slowly resumed 
our walk. My father then searched in his pocket book for a 
letter which he put into my hand, saying, “It is from Mrs. 
Dalton who wishes you to visit her daughter during a part of the 
vacation.” 

“Dear papa, how kind, how delightful! She resides in London, 
you know. You will allow me to accept her invitation, papa ?”’ 
“We shall see by and bye,” he replied. S. A. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 


My stay in London was of short duration. In these railway 
times every thing goes on faster than it used to do, and when a 
vessel is announced to sail for foreign parts, the owners and 
those otherwise interested endeavor to be punctual, not only as 
regards the day, but sometimes even the very hour, of sailing. 
Three days after the arrival of poor John Curtis and his wife, 
in London, they went on board the vessel which was to carry 
them out to the Antipodes, and before I had reached home again 
they were probably clear of the channel. 

Yes: it was John Curtis, late churchwarden of Springclose, on 
whose behalf I had just interested myself. Unwilling to move 
with the times, looking with a jealous eye on all agricultural 
improvements, and laughing down the notion that chemistry, 
or any other science, could possibly be connected with farming, 
be had found every thing go wrong, and was at last glad to 


realize what little property he had saved and endeavor to mak 
the most of it abroad, 
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When I had returned home, my thoughts reverted to Major 
Goode and our intended call, but amongst the first news I heard, 
my wife informed me that he was about to be married! Verging 
as he was towards three-score years and ten, we had some doubts 
regarding the rumour, but it was soon confirmed. His choice, as 
might have been expected, was hasty and unadvised, and the 
future partner of his joys and sorrows—happy by courtesy alone 
——was soon to find it out as well as himself. But on this subject 
more will be said presently. 

Amongst other circumstances which tended still longer to 
postpone this visit, a message had been left for me during my 
few days’ absence, to repair, as soon after my return as possible, 
to our old friends, the Walkinshaws, for the purpose of arranging 
some money matters relative to the young ladies of that family, 
which my wife was of course quite positive could have reference 
to nothing less than the marriage-settlement of one of the 
daughters. 

The very next day, therefore, after my return, I made a point 
of visiting the Lindens, which looked perhaps still prettier, 
fringed and furbelowed with the rich leafage of autumn, than it 
had done even on my previous visit. I was surprised, however, 
on reaching it, to find the garden gates thrown back to their full 
extent, and a handsome chariot standing on the sweep. I should 
have gone in, nevertheless, at once, had I not noticed that the 
hall door stood ajar, and heard voices just within it. Making a 
short detour, but keeping my eye upon the house, I saw emerg- 
ing, in a few seconds, a square-built, high-shouldered, little 
figure in a green coat with bright buttons, followed by a little 
lady much above the middle age, neither very elegant nor pre- 
possessing in appearance, but very rich, if the costume and de- 
corations of that singular looking little body were to be taken as 
any criterion. After the interchange of a few intense compli- 
ments and excruciating adieus, they stepped into the carriage, and 
were driven off, followed by such a waving of hands and handker- 
chiefs as is seldom seen, except at an election or a Jord mayor's 
show. Mr. and Mrs. Walkinshaw, and the two elder young 
ladies stood for some time after the visitors had disappeared, with 
smiles upon their faces, which almost seemed as if they were 
stereotyped, never to be melted down again; but at last turned 
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round and walked into the house, feeling, if their looks might be 
relied on, infinitely glorified by this memorable little incident. 
As the reader has already heard the name of this gentleman in 
green, we shall not, perhaps, overtask his patience if we say no 
more about him for the present, promising at no very distant 
period to revert to the subject. 

The carriage had rolled off with great eclat, and the family 
were standing idle and objectless in the transparent drawing- 
room described in our former series, when I walked up to the 
door of the Lindens, and announced my arrival by a dashing 
rat-tat-tat. There was no need to have done this, for Miss 
Walkinshaw had seen my approach, and had actually her hand 
upon the door at the moment. Opening it with her usual 
elegance, she was of course delighted to see me, as such people 
always are to see any one; and the whole family, with smiles and 
courtesies which would have been winning enough had they had 
any meaning, inducted me in due form into the crochet chamber, 
where the ruins of an elegant luncheon, rising from a chaos of 
net-work, still graced the rosewood table in the centre. 

After a few inquiries as to my visit to London, in which I was 
of course asked if I had seen her Majesty, and sundry questions 
of the like nature, Miss Caroline supposed I had met a carriage 
in the lane, and was about commencing a history of their illus- 
trious visitors, when her mamma suggested that we had perhaps 
_ better proceed at once to the business which had called me over; 
and as leisure might allow, talk of other matters afterwards. 

“1 do not know,” said she, ‘‘ whether Mrs. Enderby informed 
you of Laura’s intentions: we shall want your concurrence in 
our plans—but of course you know this—and I was anxious to 
settle the matter with as little delay as possible.” 

“TI have heard nothing as yet beyond conjecture,” said I, 
with some attempt at roguishness. ‘‘ So Miss Laura is the favored 
one ?” 

As the young ladies did noft laugh, as young ladies usually do 
when the most solemn of all engagements—the marriage con- 


tract—is mooted, I conjectured that this business of Miss Laura’s 
could have no reference to such an event; and looked not a little 
embarrassed. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Walkinshaw, to Louisa, “ will you fetch 
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me that last letter of Laura’s: it will explain this matter better 
than I can do.” ‘ Walkinshaw,” she added, turning to her 
husband, who had left this business in her hands, as he did 
almost every other, and sat silent and thoughtful in the window, 
** will you tell the child where you put it.” 

The letter was soon brought, and, after many apologies and 
explanations, and a few interesting evasions, it was read by 
Caroline, as follows :— 

“ My ever pEaR Mamma, 

I told you when I last wrote, giving you some particulars of 
my new position and employments, that I would soon send you 
‘a full, true, and particular account’ of the way in which our 
time is spent here. You may think it, perhaps, dull work to 
have prayers seven times a day, and every day; besides morning 
and evening services, but I can assure you that so far from being 
irksome, it is very delightful when done $0 poetically and prettily 
as we do it here. At seven o'clock we attend ‘ Prime,’ when 
the rules of the house for the day are read; at eight o'clock to 
church ; at half-past nine, prayers, ‘ Terse ;’ at one o'clock ‘ Sezt;’ 
at twenty minutes past two, ‘ Nones;’ at six, p.m., ‘ Vespers; 
at nine, p.m., ‘ Compline.’ There is of course a good deal of 
music and ceremony in our way of doing this, which relieves it 
very much ; and then our chapel or ‘ oratory’ as we call it, is the 
prettiest place imaginable. It is a little room hung with crimson 
cloth, with an altar similarly draperied: on this stands a table 
covered with blue cloth, and surmounted by such a darling white 
cross of marble, about two or three feet high. To add to the 
effect, we place a vase of flowers on each side the table; and 
when I tell you that we change these flowers according to the 
saints’ days and holidays in the calendar, you may judge for 
yourself whether the whole thing does not go off without much 
monotony or weariness. At Christmas we have laurel and small 
white flowers ; and on the days dedicated to martyrs, they are 
crimson or purple, if we can get them. By the bye I must tell 
youa good story about these, first mentioning that we are taught 
to bow and curtsey to this Cross on entering the room.” 

I scarcely knew how to receive these statements; but recol- 
lecting that Laura Walkinshaw, when I last heard of her, was in 
France, whither she had been sent to complete her education, | 
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imagined that she might be domiciled for a short time in some 
convent there ; and knowing her poetical temperament, I thought, 
perhaps, she was indulging her fancy at the expense of her judg- 
ment, and might not really mean all she said. I saw, too, that 
the whole family were hushed in admiration at the revelations of 
that letter; so that had etiquette allowed of any interruption, I 
might not have ventured to speak out. Perhaps I looked a little 
disconcerted at the point where I have broken off, to indulge in 
these remarks, for Mrs. Walkinshaw, turning towards me, asked 
if Laura should go on. I nodded consent; and the narrative 
proceeded — 

“ But, dear mamma, let me first tell you that we have a good 
many enemies in this part of the world. Some of them find 
fault with the names we use, as if they meant anything, But 
you know that Moore, or Bayley, or John Parry, or some other 
of our great poets—I forget which—says, ‘ What's in a name ? 
A rose by any name would smell as sweet.’ And so J think. But 
I don’t like argument, so I send you the opinion of one of our 
visitors, such a dear old gentleman, upon this point. He is 
speaking of such words as ‘ Prime,’ ‘ Terse,’ ‘ Compline,’ and 
those kinds of names; and these are his remarks—‘ Of them- 
selves, the names are as innocent as can be; they were adopted 
long before the corruption of the Church of Rome—as early 
indeed as the fourth century. The names of themselves are of no 
moment, and I should hardly have thought it possible that they 
could give offence.’ 

“Will you excuse me?’ said I, unable to keep silence on a 
matter of which as a Christian minister, I fancied that I ought 
to know something; “‘ but I think there must either be some 
mistake in that paragraph; or this visitor, much as I reverence 
hoary hairs, must have been grossly ignorant of the period at 
which corruptions entered the church. And Romish corruptions, 
too, I think | may call them; for I believe all commentators have 
agreed that the Mystery of Iniquity, so powerfully denounced by 
Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, as already at work in 
the church, must refer to the Romish hierarchy, and nothing 
else. And by the way, as you have allowed me thus far to inter- 
rupt the reading of the letter, let me just say that names /Aave 
something to do with things, and a great deal too. What sound 
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protestant would, for one moment, venture to call our Lord's 
Supper, ‘ the Mass ;’ or prostration at the Throne of Mercy, ‘ with 
humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient hearts,” ‘an act of 
penance 

“ Very true—very good,”’ said Mrs. Walkinshaw. Mr. Walkin- 
shaw said nothing, but leaned forward from his recessed seat in 
the window, and smiled approval; whilst the eldest daughter, 
echoed the gracious sentiment of her mother, and the younger 
crackling the letter in her fingers, as if to intimate that it was 
time to resume her reading, said, vacantly and deliberately, — 
Yes.” 

All this, of course, meant nothing; but I felt my conscience 
somewhat relieved by the protest I had just uttered, and pre- 
pared myself to hear more. 

** T had almost forgotten my promise,” resumed Miss Caroline, 
reading the letter, “‘ to tell you this droll story about the white 
cross. We have some high ladies—very high ladies—almost the 
highest in the realm—who give us their countenance and support 
and whose honored names throw great lustre over our little 
community. Well, the greatest of these great ladies heard that 
we were papists, and so she requested one of her esquires or 
gentlemen-in-waiting, or whatever they call him, to look in and 
see how we were going on. He came with two others; but as 
soon as she knew he was at the door, our Lady Superior ordered 
the cross and the flowers to be hurried away from the Oratory 
and no one knew anything of them for some days afterwards, 
when they were found in a little room at the top of the house. 

“ Well, when our fright was over, our Lady Superior thinking, 
as she said, that the place looked blank where the cross used to 
stand, hung up an engraving there, in a gilt frame, of the Virgin 
and Child. But some people found fault even with this, and 
said the inscription upon it was ‘highly popish!’ But our dear 
old friend, the Visitor, said it was no such thing—it was a text 
of scripture. As we seldom see the Bible here, I cannot tell you 
where to find it—but this is a literal translation of the Italian 
words.—‘ Thou art beautiful, both Virgin and Mother.’ Is not 
that a sweet text ?” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Walkinshaw to her daughter, “ stop a 
minute there, I can see that Mr. Enderby has something to say.” 
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“ Thank you,” I answered, “‘ you have guessed rightly. I 
fear | must again cross swords with this old gentleman, for I 
never heard of such a text, and will make bold to say at once, 
and most decidedly, that no such passage in such a connexion 
exists any where in Holy Writ” 

“ So I should think,” said Mrs. Walkinshaw. 

“ I should say so too,” chimed in Mr. Walkinshaw. 

“ I never saw it; I’m quite positive,” said Louisa. 

“ No more did I,’”’ added Caroline, casting her eyes down upon 
the letter in her lap. “ Shall I read on?” 

Silence spoke consent, and the young lady continued. ‘* Now 
don’t you think our Lady Superior a very clever woman? She is 
such a dear creature. She used to wear across and a string of 
large beads, just like the pictures you have seen of old quiet 
quaker-like looking nuns ; and to sleep with them on her pillow : 
but I don’t think she does it now, for people have said a great 
many unkind things about these ‘ popish trinkets,’ as they call 
them, and she tries to forget all about it. You will say, too 
that she suceeeds pretty well in doing this, for when she was 
asked the other day whether the beads were ornamented with 
any devices or inscriptions,—what do you think she actually 
said?” ‘ I donot remember that anything is on them.’ . This 
put me very much in mind of poor Sims and the mourning ring 
he wore for his father.—You recollect what he said mamma,— 
‘Dear me, I did’nt know it had any inscription;’ “ though, of 
course, it had been engraved by his own express direction.” 

Mrs. Walkinshaw was anxious to go at length into an ex- 
planation of this little piece of social history; but waiving any 
lengthened digression, it was ruled that Caroline should go on. 

“ Some over-curious people wanted to see this rosary, as they 
called it. How foolish! Well, what do you think our lady said 
to this—‘ Oh!’ she answered carelessly, ‘ I have given it away. 
But between you and me, dear mamma, I thought it strange that 
she should have done so, because she used to say it was a valued 
gift to her when young. | 

“T can assure you we have suffered a great deal of this kind. 
of persecution, but our Lady Superior is not to be frightened 
You can’t think how we all love her, and look up to her. She 
does not care for public opinion, though our dear old Visitor tells 
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us we must not forget that, ‘ unfortunately, there is such a thing.’ 
Hear what she said when she was charged with superstition. 

“* For the satisfaction of those who may wish to know it, a 
cross is sometimes laid on my pillow, reminding me in the silent 
hours, when recollections of a most peaceful and happy past rush 
upon the memory, that, it may be, He who bore that cross for us 
will yet grant a higher happiness, a deeper peace, amid al! that 
is most bitter to a woman's heart—calumny and ingratitude, 
public animadversion and suspicion.” Then again ‘Is there more 
harm in our having flowers in our oratory on a festival than in a 
drawing-room for an evening party? We have all been accus- 
tomed, from childhood, to see our chambers and our houses made 
to look as gay as they can with ever-greens and holly. Some of 
our friends have brought us flowers, and we have placed them in 
what is to us the happiest place in our house. Friends gave us 
some flowers—some of the sisters, when the day’s labor was 
over, amused themselves in twining a wreath, and placed it on 
the cross. We have done with gay dresses, for they are expensive, 
but we like the brightness and gaiety of flowers, and friends give 
them to us; why may we not use them as we will?’ 

** « But we wear crosses’ she said again—* and what lady does 
not? .Andif there may be a cross on the Queen’s crown—if 
ladies may wear crosses of diamonds, pearls, and rubies, in courts 
and assemblies, who shall grudge us our simple wooden 
crosses 

*“« There, dear mamma, you see how cleverly our Lady Superior 
can argue. The world is ungrateful and censorious, so our lady 
pats a wooden cross upon her pillow. Flowers are very sweet 
things, and look pretty on a drawing-room table; why, there- 
fore, in the name of goodness, should we not offer them as in- 
cense to the Virgin Mary? And, indeed, as our Superior says; 
why may we not use any of God's blessings in any way we 
choose? If the queen wear a cross upon her crown, why should 
we not suspend one from our rosary? I think most people 
would be puzzled to answer these questions. I know I am.” 

* The Queen?” said I—breaking in unwittingly at this junc- 
ture—“ what Queen? I thought Laura was in France ?”’ 

“©! dear no,” said Mrs. Walkinshaw, “she has been in 
England for several months.’ 
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“ But surely,” I rejoined, ‘‘ this is not an English institution 
she is speaking of ? ”’ 

« Well, to be sure!" exclaimed Miss Walkinshaw, addressing 
her mother, “‘ I thought we had told Mr. Enderby long since 
that Laura was in one of our western counties.’ ‘ And you 
really didn’t know that she had returned!” she continued, 
turning towards myself—“ you really were not aware that Laura 
had come back ?”’ 

« | had no idea of it, and extaieie should never have guessed 
it from her letter. Where is she then? In which of our many 
nunneries ?” 

“ Dear me! Mr. Enderby, you astonish me,” said the mother, 
“To think, that after all she has said against Popery, she should 


bea papist! Oh no; she is any thing, I hope, but that. Per- © 


haps, Caroline, you will read the excellent rules she sent us in 
her letter.” 

Willing to give the matter every consideration, I listened 
patiently till the whole of these rules—more than thirty in 
number—had been gone through, and then said :—*“ I find but 
little fault with any of these regulations; but, unfortunately, no 
legislation can renew the heart, or secure that vital godliness 
which is profitable for all things. If we want nothing but rules 
to make us religious, | know not where we could find a better 
code than that furnished by St. James in his Epistle. But when 
we look, as all christians are warranted in looking, for the fruit 
of such formularies, we find too often nothing but wild grapes 
or apples of Sodom. A life of practical holiness is enjoined, and 
astring of beads is worn as the result. Six hours a day are to 
be given to acts of mercy, and seven rehearsals of a formal 
service are the development of this injunction. Christ only is to 
be honored in every action, and the festivals of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints, are glorified with ‘the brightness and gaiety of 
flowers,’ as a commentary on this high command. The father- 
less are to be visited in their affliction; and a snug little singing 
party is got up in the crimson oratory as a means of carrying 
out this beautiful mandate. 

“ You will excuse my plainness on these matters, Mr. Wal- 
kinshaw,"’ I continued, ‘‘ but there seems to me to be a great 
and fatal error prevalent as to the nature of practical religion. 
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Man comes into the world to work and not to dream: to go 
about, like his Great Master, ‘doing good,’ instead of studying 
the mere when and how, the adagio and andante, of a meretri- 
cious ritualism. Does your daughter tell you what she does, or 
any of her companions, towards leaving the world wiser, better, 
and more holy than she found it ?” 

* You quite astonish me, Mr. Enderby,” replied Mr. Walkin. 
shaw. ‘Our Laura says little more than you have heard. Per. 
haps, Caroline, you will just finish the letter.” 

* There is scarcely any thing to finish beyond a little private 
gossip,” said Caroline, except that which relates more particu. 
larly to Mr. Enderby. ‘I am sure,’’ she says, “ you will have 
no difficulty in obtaining Mr. Enderby’s consent. I know he did 
not much like poor dear Glossy, as we used to call him; but 
then he was, perhaps, half a papist. Now here, we are so very 
particular in doing nothing of that sort—so ask him at once; 
there’s a dear mamma.” 

This was all greek to me; but the doubt was soon solved. 
The business that had called me over to the Lindens was now 
formally opened, and I was ultimately asked, as one of Laura's 
trustees, whether I had any objection to assign over the whole of 
her funded property for the purpose of more fully developing 
this interesting Seedling of Romanism ? 

I naturally started at the proposition, stating of course that 
independently of legal difficulties, I should take some little time for 
consideration, though according to present appearances it was 
rather more probable that I should cut off a hand or pluck out 
an eye, than consent to any thing of the kind. What the issue 


was, we may see presently. H. R. E. 
(To be continued.) 


THE LOST SON FOUND. 


I was standing by the side of my mother, under the spacious 
porch of Dr. Beatty’s church, Union-street, Glasgow, awaiting 
the hour for afternoon service. A holy calm hung over the city; 
no discordant noise broke the solemn stillness of the day of rest 
and worship; scarcely a whisper was heard in the assembly 
of waiting worshippers who crowded the broad pavement on 
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which I stood. All seemed profoundly impressed with the 
solemn and sacred character of the day, the place, and the occa- 
sion which had called them together. It was, in short, a 
Sabbath in the land of Knox and Chalmers. 

I had been in this position probably ten or. fifteen minutes, 
when I observed two young men turn a corner and walk towards 
the church, They were dressed in their working clothes, un- 
shaven and dirty, and slightly intoxicated. As they passed the 
church door they assumed a swaggering, irreverent gait, laughed, 
and finally commenced singing a profane song. Some of the 
bystanders expressed their horror at the occurrence, others 
wondered what had become of the police; but my mother 
turned to me, and said, “ Follow these two men and invite them 
to a seat in our pew.” 

I soon overtook them and delivered my mother’s message. 
One laughed scornfully and began to swear; the other paused 
and pondered: he was evidently struck with the nature of the 
invitation, and probably also with the earnestness and simplicity 
with which it was delivered. His companion again swore, and 
was about to drag him away. But he still paused. I repeated 
the invitation, and in a few seconds he looked in my face and 
said, “When I was a boy like you, I went to church every 
Sunday. I have not been inside of a church for three years. 
I don't feel right. 1 believe I will go with you.” 

I seized his hand and led him back to the house of God, in 
spite of the remonstrances and oaths of his companion. The 
doors were now open, and the church was filling rapidly; we 
entered, and I conducted him to the pew where my mother was 
already seated. A most excellent sermon was preached from 
Eccles. xi. 1. “Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” 

The young man was attentive, but seemed abashed and 
downcast. At the conclusion of the service he hastened out of 
the church, but he was closely followed, and soon overtaken by 
my mother, who kindly said to him, “Have you a Bible, young 
man ?”” | 

“No, ma’am ; but I can get one,” was his reply. 

“You can read of course?”’ said she. 

Yes, ma'am.” 
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“Well, take my son’s Bible until you procure one of your own. 
Read it attentively during the week, and come to meeting again 
next Lord's day. I shall always be happy to accommodate 
you with a seat.” | 

He put the Bible in his pocket and hurried away. At family 
worship that evening my mother prayed fervently for the con- 
version of that young man. 

Next Sunday came, and the next, but the stranger did not 
appear. My mother frequently spoke of him, and appeared 
grieved at his absence. He had doubtless been the subject of 
her closet devotions. On the third Sabbath morning, while the 
congregation were singing the first psalm, the young man again 
entered our pew: He was now dressed genteelly, and appeared 
thin and pale, as if from recent sickness. My mother looked at 
him with great earnestness, and a gleam of satisfaction and 
thankfulness overspread her pale intellectual features. Immedi- 
ately after the benediction, the stranger laid my Bible on the 
desk and left the house, without giving my mother an opportunity 
she much desired, of conversing with him. On one of the 
blank leaves of the Bible we found some writing in pencil signed 
“W.C.” The writer stated that he had been confined to his room 
by sickness for the previous two weeks. He declared his inability 
to express the gratitude he felt towards my mother, for the 
interest she had manifested in his spiritual welfare: he asked to 
| be remembered in her prayers, and concluded by stating that he 
{ ' ‘was an Englishman, and would return to his native land in 
| about ten days. 

Years rolled on; my mother passed to her heavenly rest; | 
grew up to manhood, and the stranger was forgotten. 

In the autumn of 18—the ship St. George, of which I was the 
medical officer, anchored in Table Bay. Between us and Pen- 
h guin Island, I observed a man-of-war which I had seen before 
| and knew well; it was Her Majesty’s brig Chanticleer of ten 
guns, Commander Forbes, on a surveying expedition. The 
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surgeon of the brig, Dr. F——, had been my preceptor, and | 
resolved to pay him a visit. He received me with his usual 
warmth and kindness. After dining with the gun-room officers, 
he proposed that on the following day, which was the Sabbath, 
| we should attend meeting in Capetown. “It will remind us,” 
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he said, ‘‘of old times, when we used togo arm in arm to church 
in Union street.”’ 

Next day in company with my friend, I attended morning 
service at the Wesleyan chapel. At the conclusion of worship, 
agentleman seated behind me, asked to look at my Bible. Ina 
few minutes he returned it and I walked into the street. We 
had arranged to dine at the ‘‘ George,”” and I was mounting the 
steps in front of that hotel when the gentleman who had exam- 
ined my Bible laid his hand on my shoulder, and begged to have 
a few minutes’ conversation. We were shown into a private 
apartment. As soon as we were seated he examined my countee 


nance with great attention, and then began to sob: tears rolled 


down his cheeks; he was evidently laboring under intense 
emotion. He appeared to be about thirty-five years of age, was. 
tall and slender, and neatly dressed, but apparently in bad 
health, He asked me several questions—amongst others, my 
name, age, occupation, birthplace. He then inquired if I had 
aot, when a boy, many years ago, invited a drunken Sabbath- 
breaker to a seat in Dr. Beatty’s church. I was astonished— 
the subject of my mother’s anxiety and prayers was before me. 
Mutual explanations and congratulations followed, after which 
Mr. C, gave me a short history of his life, from the time he left 
Scotland to the day on which we met so unexpectedly in a 
foreign land. 

He was born in the town of Leeds, in the east riding of York- 
shire, of highly respectable parents, who gave him a good educa- 
tion, and trained him up in the way of righteousness. When 
about fifteen years of age his father died, and his mother’s 
straightened circumstances obliged her to take him from school, 
and put him to learn a trade. In his new situation he imbibed 
all manner of evil, became incorrigibly vicious, and broke his 
mother’s heart. Freed now from all parental restraint, he left 
his employers and travelled to Scotland. In the city of 
Glasgow he had lived and sinned for two years, when he was 


arrested in his career through my mother’s instrumentality. On 
the first Sabbath of our strange interview in Union-street, he 
confessed that after he left church he was seized with pangs of 
unutterable remorse. The sight of a mother and her son 


worshipping God together, recalled the bappy days of his own 
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boyhood, when he went to church and Sunday school, and 
when he also had a mother—a mother whose latter days he had 
embittered, and whose grey hairs he had brought with sorrow to 
the grave. His mental suffering threw him on a bed of sick- 
ness, from which he arose a changed man. He returned to 
England, cast himself at the feet of his maternal uncle, and 
asked and obtained forgiveness. His conviction of sin—his 
battlings with temptation—his repentance—his victory over the 
world—the growth of his faith in the great atonement—and 
finally, his peace in believing, formed a deeply interesting and 
instructive narrative. With his uncles consent he studied for 
the ministry; and on being ordained he entered the missionary 
field, and had been laboring for several years in Southern 
Africa. 

“The moment I saw your Bible this morning,” he said, “| 
recognized it, and the examination of the writing, which is stil 
legible on the blank leaf, assured me that I was not mistaken. 
And now do you know who was my companion on the memo- 
rable Sabbath you invited me to church? He was the notorious 
Jack Hill, who was hanged about a year afterwards for highway 
robbery. You can now see and appreciate the terrible fate from 
which I was rescued by the unfathomable love and boundless 
grace of God, through your own and your mother's instrumen- 
tality, 1 was dragged from the very brink of infamy and de- 
struction, and saved as a brand from the burning. You remem 
ber Dr, Beatty's text on the day of my salvation: ' Cast thy 
bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it afier many days.” 
The proud, hardened, scoffing sinner t found, after thirteen 
years & humble minister of salvation to the benighted heathen, 
and your sainted mother is doubtless enjoying the reward of 
those who turn many to righteousness=shining as the stare for 
ever and Messenger. 


ENERGY. 

Tux great difference between men, between the feeble and 
the powerful, the great and the insignificant, is Energy—Invio- 
cib'e determination—a purpose once fixed, and then Death or 
Victory. That quality will do any thing that can be done in 
this world.—Sir T. F. Buxton. 
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THE YOUNG MEN OF LONDON. 


We believe, with Dr. Cumming, that “God is in History.’ * 
Especially do we believe Him to have been in that particular pas- 
sage of it, which led to the formation of “The Young Men’s 
Christian Association,” and the delivery of its present series of 
Lectures at Exeter Hall. 

“ A little band met first in a parlour; it next ventured to show 
itself in a room in Radley’s Hotel; it rose a step higher, with 
fear and trembling, into a literary institution at Leicester-square ; 
it reached Freemason’s Hall—filled the Centenary Hall—and 
now Exeter Hall is too small to hold, no¢ its members, but those 
who, arrested by its progress, come to listen and cast in their lot 
with us.” 

Such has been the growth of this society up to the present 
time, and during the lecture season just gone by, it has numbered 
amongst its eloquent and gifted advocates some of the brightest 
names in our noble army of gospel ministers. The Episcopalian, 
and Presbyterian, the Baptist, and the Wesleyan—men of all 
shades of politics, and maintaining every variety of opinion on 
the vexed question of church government, have come forward to 
plead for it, and mould it, by their own majestic minds; to shew 
how all may “ hold the Head” without compromise, and to ex- 
pound, upon the world-wide principles of our common humanity, 
and our common Christianity, the position, the duties, and the 
dangers of our young men at the present crisis, Beautifully is it 
remarked, with reference to the catholicity of this society, We 
have u prise at stake far above all consideration of human parties: 
et question of truth, of the revealed truth of God, in com- 
parioon with which all secular considerations sink Into Insignifi. 
cance, The favor of our fellow-men, the advancement of our party, 
the interests of our denomination, the worldly prosperity and 
prospects of our families—these are toys of childhood compared 
with the cause of true religion. 

“Yet a little while, and the question will not be with any of us:— 


* “God in History."—A Lecture by the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D., delivered 
before the Young Men's Christian Association, 28th November, 1848, being the 
second of the series. The whole of these admirable addresses are published by 


= Religious Tract Society, at a price which places them within the reach of 
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Have you been whig or tory, conservative or liberal, protectionist 
or free-trader ? but, have you been a sound, consistent protestor 
against the falsehoods of Satan by whomsoever maintained ; and 
have you been a faithful soldier and servant of Jesus Christ ?’’ * 

Taking as the ground-work of this series, and the key that 
opens up the whole, the great principle laid down by Dr. 
Cumming in this second lecture, that God is in History, we shal! 
first give, in his own eloquent language, the explanation of this 
proposition :— 

“Man is in history—its most wonderful, and often its most 
perplexing phenomenon. Angels are in history—opening its 
mysterious seals, sounding its awful trumpets, and pouring forth 
its dreadful vials. Satan is in history—ever active to suggest 
what is evil, arrest what is good, or overthrow what is holy, 
pure, permanent, divine. 

“Bat God is in history. Were it not so, man would become a 
fiend; angels would flee as from another Gomorrah; Satan, 
wearing his burning coronet of sin, and the regalia of hell, would 
lord it over sea and land; and time, commencing with Paradise, 
would close with Pandemonium. | 

“ God is not confined to consecrated acres and hallowed shrines ; 
his power is felt, where his presence is deprecated or unsuspected. 
He is in the counting-house, the shop, the exchange, the market 
—on the deck, the battle-field—in the parliament, the palace, 
the judgment-hall. Forcing none, he adjusts, arranges, and 
directs all; making microscopic points the pivots of gigantic 
wheels; and a random shot, as recently in Paris, the tocsin of a 
revolution that has changed the condition, connexion, and pros- 
pects of almost every nation in Europe. God is in all history, 
whether he be seen or not; in its minutest winding, in its gen- 
tlest ripple, and in its roaring cataracts; at your festivals and 
funerals; beside the baby’s cradle and above the monarchs 
throne.” 

Can we doubt then, that he is in this movement, affecting, as 
it does, the highest interests of so many of our young men—not 
only in the metropolis, but throughout the empire, and wherever 
else these lectures shall be read. A glance at their several titles 
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will show how well their subjects have been chosen ; though it 


may, perhaps, be well to place them before our readers in what > 


to us, appears a more connected and suggestive order, than that 
of their original delivery. 

We have then, under this arrangement, our common humanity 
first asserted in the fourth lecture, “ The Common Origin of the 
Human Race,” by the Rev. William Brock, late of Norwich. 
The great fact, that God has made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth, is proved from their languages, their physical organi- 
zation, their mental and intellectual capacities, the traditions 
current amongst them, and their moral and spiritual conditions ; 
whilst the whole argument is wound up by an inference, well 
reasoned out, that the Bible which asserts and proves this great 
principle, must be true. 

But this great question must not rest here. The Bible, thus 
stamped with the sign manual of the God of the whole earth, 
must be disseminated as widely as its many tongues and many- 
colored tribes. How we may do this, let our third lecture, “ The 
Bearing of Commerce, upon the spread of Christianity,’’ by the 
Rev. Robert Bickersteth, M.A., inform us. 

Do we want other than didactic teaching, on the great theme 
of Philanthropy? Let us study the character, the cast of mind, the 
modes of thought, the earnest purpose developed in the twelfth 
and last lecture of the course, “Sir Thomas Fowell Buzton, 
Bart.,” by the Rev. Thomas Binney. 


But the blessings of commerce and philanthropy, and even the | 


mere dissemination of the word of truth itself, will prove inade- 
quate, unless we are instructed in the precise nature of scriptural 
godliness, and receive the engrafted word with meekness, yielding 
it no grudging obedience, but taking it home to our heart of 
hearts, and living out its gracious lessons. Would we know it 
then, to be of God, let us read prayerfully our tenth lecture, 
“The Internal Evidences of the Divine Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament,” by the Rev. Thomas Raffles, 
of Liverpool. Here we find arrayed as so many weapons in the 


glorious warfare, the noble and rational theology of the Old 

Testament, the moral glory of the New, the power of its motives 

to holiness and virtue, the spirit that breathes throughout the 

book, the candour and impartiality of its writers, and its startling 
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and majestic originality. ‘ The perfect conformity of the facts 
and occurrences mentioned or alluded to by the sacred writers, 
with the accounts preserved in history, and other authentic 
records, altogether foreign and independent,” ought scarcely to be 
reckoned amongst these infernal proofs, except as it may, in 
some degree, bear upon the following argument deduced from 
the perfect and undesigned coincidence between the sacred 
writers themselves. Our actual religious institutions as Chris- 
tians, no less than those of our elder brethren the Jews, 
supply another and convincing proof; and the unquestioned and 
unquestionable influence of Christianity on its enemies, and on 
the world at large, completes this quiver of arrows, each of which 
might well bear the same label as the shaft of Joash. 

_ And now comes forward the great and bold man who is to set 
out and mark off the broad boundary line between the true and 
false—‘‘ The Church and the World: which is the title of our 
ninth lecture, by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, who thus 
places before us the office, the privileges, and the duties of all 
who profess and call themselves christians. 

“For what purpose has God appointed that his people should 
be mixed with the world in senates and marts of commerce, in 
offices and workshops, in all the business of life—the wheat 
among the tares, believers among the unbelieving, the obedient 
among the disobedient, the happy among the miserable, the 
saved among the lost? 

“Hear the summons and promise of God to the church of 
Christ: ‘ Arise! shine! for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people: but the Lord 
shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee, and 
the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising.’ ‘Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou 
knowest not, and nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee 
because of the Lord thy God, and for the Holy One of Israel; 
for he hath glorified thee.’ Hear the prayer and prediction of 
another inspired prophet for the church of God. ‘God be 
merciful unto us and bless us; and cause his face to shine upon 
us; that thy way may be known upon earth, thy salvation 
among all nations. The peoples shall praise thee, O Lord; all 
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the peoples shall praise thee.’ Hear the prayer and prediction 
of Jesus himself. ‘Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word; that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them; that they may be one, even as we are one: I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one; and that 
the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, 
as thou hast loved me.’ _ Hear, lastly, Christ’s command to all 
his followers. ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.—Ye are the light 
of the world.—Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ 

“ By the moral glory therefore of the church of Christ, by its 
resplendent piety, by the anion of all its members in holy 
devotedness to God, and by his favor manifestly resting upon it, 
he intends to convert the world to Christ.” 

But the Charch, in these days especially, is not merely acting 
an aggressive part. She must be constantly on her watch-tower, 
gut with the whole armour of faith, lest by any means Satan get 


the advantage. Ignorance, Disloyalty, Misrule, Popery, Worldly 


ambition, Philosophy, falsely so called, and Infidelity in all its 
forms and phases, are endeavoring in a thousand ways to sub- 
vert the pure Gospel of Christ. Therefore does the Rev. J. A. 
James, of Birmingham, prove, in the sixth lecture, that “‘ The 
Possession of Spiritual Religion is the Surest Preservative from 
the snares of Infidelity and the Seductions of False Philosophy.” 
His arguments are these—that the possession of spirituality alone 
places its possessor on vantage ground for examining the histori- 
cal evidences of christianity; that it furnishes that best of all 
proofs, experience, and makes man happy, and consequently 
above the power of ordinary temptations ; that it keeps him 
humble, and thus saves him from the predisposing cause of in- 
fidelity— pride of intellect; that it asks for no such fearful alter- 
native as unbelief, to stifle conviction, or lull the conscience to 
sleep; and that it imparts that patience and docility, which makes 
us willing to receive even those truths of Scripture which we are 
unable to explain; resting on the promise, that what we know 
not now, we shall know hereafter. 
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As a beautiful confirmation of the great idea of this lecture, we 
have the following illustration. 


“Permit me now to give an illustration, and indeed a proof of 
the subject of this lecture from the last work of Merle D’Aubigné, 
the learned and eloquent author of the History of the Reformation. 
The following is the substance of the account he publishes to 
the world of his final establishment in the truth of revelation :— 

“‘ After his conversion to God, and after he had begun to preach 
Christ with fulness of faith, he was so assailed and perplexed in 
coming into Germany by the sophisms of rationalism, that he 
was plunged into unutterable distress, and passed whole nights 
without sleeping, crying to God from the bottom of his heart, 
or endeavoring by arguments and syllogisms without end to 
repel the attack and the adversary. In his perplexity he visited 
Kleuker, a venerable divine at Kiel, who for forty years had been 
defending Christianity against the attacks of infidel theologians 
and philosophers. Before this admirable man D’Aubigné laid 
his doubts and difficulties for solution: instead of solving them, 
Kleuker replied, ‘Were I to succeed in ridding you of these, 
others would soon rise up. There is a shorter, deeper, and more 
complete way of annihilating them. Let Christ be really to you 
the Son of God—the Saviour—the Author of eternal life. Only 
be firmly settled in this grace, and then these difficulties of detail 
will never stop you; the light which proceeds from Christ wil! 
dispel all darkness.” 

“This advice, followed as it was by a study, with a pious fellow- 
traveller at an inn at Kiel, of the apostle’s expression, ‘ Now unto 
him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think,’ relieved him from all his difficulties. After read- 
ing together this passage, they prayed over it. ‘ When I arose 

from my knees in that room at Kiel,’ says this illustrious man, 
‘I felt as if my wings were renewed as the wings of eagles. 
From that time forward I comprehended that my own syllogisms 
and arguments were of no avail; that Christ was able to do all 
by his power that worketh in me, and the habitual attitude of my 
soul was to be at the foot of the cross, crying to him, ‘ Here am 
I, bound hand and foot, unable to move, unable to do anything 
to get away from the enemy that oppresses me. Do all thyself. 


I know that thou wilt do it; thou wilt even do exceeding abund- 
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antly above all that I ask.’ I wasnot disappointed. All my doubts 
were soon dispelled, and not only was I delivered from that 
inward anguish, which in the end would have destroyed me had 
not God been faithful, but the Lord extended unto me peace like 
a river.” 

This incident is much to our mind. We have often contended 
that if the witness within do not furnish a tangible argument in 
favor of the Divinity of Christianity, it gives what is still better— 
conviction. Reasoning is but one step towards this, but full 
assurance is the top-stone. We cannot be more than convinced 
by the most cogent testimony, whilst without any external ap- 
pliances we may arrive at the “‘ I know and am persuaded” of 
one of the most manly minds that ever breathed. 

Here is another sketch from the autobidgraphy of our lecturer 
himself. 

“ My youthful days were passed and my character was formed 
in a town where an infidel society existed. I heard the belch- 
ings of its foul and loathsome blasphemies, and the more wily 
utterance of its subtle, and therefore more dangerous sophistries, 
which, like the poisonous words of the serpent in the ear of Eve, 
whispered to me when alone: but I had by that time put on the 
shield of faith, and was safe. 

“Not so a young companion—he, though moral, was not 
pious. He was taken in the snare, and became not only a dis- 
ciple in the school of Paine, but a zealot. Unable to procure a 
copy of the ‘Age of Reason’ for himself, he sat up whole nights 
to write a copy from one he had borrowed of a friend. Soon 
after this an attack of disease brought him to the borders of the 
grave. Standing, as he thought, amidst the shadows of death, 
and with the still darker shadows of eternity spreading out 
before him—with nothing visible to his perturbed imagination 
but the judgment throne of that God whom he had impiously 
defied, and the fiends of night stretching their foul wings and 
flying to meet him, he saw and felt the danger of his situation ; 
a secret horror crept through his blood ; conscience, the scorpion 
of guilt, struck his sting into his bosom ; and forebodings equally 
dark and intolerable—the dreadful presentiments of judgment to 
come, harrowed up his soul. 


“Whither, in this extremity, did he, or could he turn for 
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succour? To his infidelity and his infidel companions? Oh, 
no; they were the objects of his abhorrence and his dread. A 
pious friend, long forsaken, and perhaps much ridiculed, was 
sent for, who found him haunted with the spectres of guilt, op- 
pressed with the terrors of eternity, and convulsed with the 
agonies of remorse. He renounced his infidelity with detesta- 
tion and contrition, and as a proof of the sincerity of his convic- 
tion, and repentance, ordered his manuscript copy of Paine’s 
‘Age of Reason’ to be brought out and burnt before his face.” 

We have thus sketched an imperfect outline of some of these 
lectures. But lest those of our young readers, who are unhap- 
pily not in possession of this spirituality, should be disposed to 
think these reasonings inconclusive, we hope on resuming the 
subject next month, to shew that men are dealt with as men, aad 
on the grounds of reason and morality, as well as met on the 
assumption that they are or ought to be believers in the volume 
of Revelation. 

“ GOD GEOMETRIZES.” * 

THE following eloquent extract is from the “ Democratic 
Review,” by Mr. Arrington, of Texas. To a mathematician the 
reasoning in favor of an intelligent First Cause is simple apd 
conclusive; and similar evidence may be drawn from 
every object in nature :— 

“The construction of the following argument, in my mind, 
originated in the necessity of my nature. Some years ago I had 
the misfortune to meet with the fallacies of Hume on the subject 
of causation. His specious sophistries shook the faith of my 
reason as to the being of a God, but could not overcome the 
repugnance of my heart to a negation so monstrous ; and conse- 
quently left that infinite restless craving for some point of fixed 


* We are indebted for the above argument to our esteemed cotemporary, 
“ Hogg's Instructor” In bringing it again before the public, we must say that 
we admire its philosophy far more than its poetry. Who would think now of 
days of weeping over Plato, or casting him theatrically on the grass, because he 
spoke an unwelcome truth? Far more absurd would it appear if any one were 
to clasp him as a child to his bosom; and then fall upon his hands and knees, 
like a second Nebuchadnezzar, to kiss the flowers he had endeared. Truths 
like that enfolded in this little story lose half their vraisemblance when dressed 


‘up in such May-day finery. ED. 
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repose, which atheism not only cannot give, but absolutely and 
madly disaffirms. 

“One beautiful evening in May, I was reading, by the light of 
the setting sun, in my favorite Plato. I was seated on the 

‘interwoven with golden blooms, immediately on the 
erystal Colorado of Texas. Dim in the distant west arose, with 
smoky outlines, massy and irregular, the blue cones of an off- 
shoot of the Rocky Mountains. 

“T was perusing one of the academician’s most starry dreams. 
It laid fast hold of my fancy without exciting my faith. I wept 
to think it could not be true. At length I came to that startling 
sentence, “God geometrizes.” “Vain reverie!” I exclaimed, 
as I cast the volume on the ground at my feet. It fell close by 
a beautiful little flower that looked fresh and bright, as if it had 
just fallen from the bosom of a rainbow. I broke it from its 
silvery stem, and began to examine-its structure. Its stamens 
were five in number, its great calyx had five parts, its delicate 
coral base five, parting, with rays expanding like rays of the 
Texas star. This combination of five in the same blossom, 
appeared to me very singular. I had never thought on such a 
subject before. The last sentence I had just read in the page 
of the pupil of Socrates, was ringing in my ears—“ God geome- 
trizes.” There was the text written long centuries ago; and 
here the little flower, in the remote wilderness of the west, fur- 
nishes the commentary. There suddenly passed, as it were, 
before my eyes a faint flash of light—I felt my heart leap in 
my bosom. The enigma of the universe was open. Swift as 
thought I calculated the chances against the production of those 
three equations of five in only one flower, by any principle de- 
void of reason, to perceive number. I found that there was one 
hundred and twenty-five chances against such a supposition. 
I extended the calculation to two flowers, by squaring the sum 
last mentioned. The chances amounted to the large sum of 
fifteen thousand six hundred and twenty-five. I cast my eyes 
around the forest: the old woods were literally alive with those 
golden blooms, where countless bees were humming, and butter- 
flies sipping honey-dews. 

“TI will not attempt to describe my feelings. My soul became 
4 tumult of radiant thoughts. I took up my beloved Plato from 
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the grass where I had tossed him ina fit of despair, Again 
and again I pressed him to my bosom, with a clasp tender as a 
mother’s around the neck of her sleeping child. I kissed alter- 
nately the book and the blossom, bedewing them both with 
tears of joy. In my wild enthusiasm, I called to the little birds 
on the green boughs, thrilling their cheery farewells to depart- 
ing day, “Sing on, sunny birds; sing on, sweet minstrels; lo! 
ye and I have a God.” 


INJUDICIOUS COMMENTARIES. 
(Concluded from page 138.) 


thus showa that the word ‘machaira,’ was the 
name of a ‘ knife,’ as well as of a ‘ sword,’ we must now turn to 
the verses in question and endeavour to learn from the scope of 
our Lord’s directions which of these instruments he desired his 
disciples to procure. Nearly all words taken separately are am- 
biguous, and therefore the context, not the lexicon or dictionary, 
must settle the meaning. An extensive knowledge of authors and 
of lexicons would show us the various significations which the 
same word may bear in different writers ; hence, if we would settle 
the exact sense in which any term is to be understood, we must 
carefully examine the sentence in which itis used, the other sen- 
tences with which it is connected, and the intention of the writer 
or speaker in employing it, Let us apply these rules to the word 
in question and most persons will perceive that our Lord did not 
command his disciples to buy swords. 

** ].—The number of the disciples, and the number of ‘ cutting 
instruments’ which the Saviour said was ‘enough, prove most 
satisfactorily that he did not refer to offensive or defensive arms. 
As soon as he had given his directions respecting purse, scrip, and 
knife, one of the disciples said, ‘ Lord, behold here are two knives,’ 
and he said unto them, ‘ It is enough.” Now it should be re- 
membered that they were twelve men, and if he had intended to 
make warriors of them, instead of saying, ‘ Two swords are enough,’ 
he would rather have exclaimed, ‘Two swords are surely no 
enough for twelve soldiers; by all means sell your coats and buy 
ten more!” Twelve men with only ¢wo weapons would be but 
poorly equipped for the battle-field, for at best they could only 
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fight two ata time? On the face of the text, therefore, we see 
that the Saviour did not refer to implements of destruction. But 
supposing that the Lord Jesus wished the apostles to furnish them- 
selves with the necessaries of civilized life, then as long as the 
disciples remained together two knives would’ be sufficient; and 
when they might be scattered from each other, common foresight 
and common decency would suggest that each one.should supply 
himself with so valuable an instrument. It is evident that the 
disciples understood the words in this sense ; for, instead of saying, 
‘Master, we have but two swords for twelve of us!’ their language 
intimates that they thought themselves well supplied in that they 
had two knives, seeing for so small a family as they were one knife 
would have been quite enough, At the passover for which they 
were preparing, only one knife would be requisite to kill and to 
carve the paschal lamb, so that in their two knives, they had one 
more than would be necessary at the feast. 

“2.—Our Lord is here contrasting the hospitality with which 
they were received in their last mission, with the unkindness which 
they would have to encounter in their future labors in spreading 
the gospel. ‘ When,’ said he, ‘I sent you forth without purse, 
or scrip, or shoes, lacked ye anything ?” and they said, * Nothing.’ 
In a former mission when he sent them forth, he commanded 
them to take neither ‘ purse nor scrip, nor two coats, nor shoes, 
nor staves.’ They attended to his injunction, and found all their 
wants amply supplied without any foresight or providence of their 
own, but then their ministry had been confined to their own 
countrymen, for they were prohibited from going into the way 
of the Gentiles, and from entering any city of the Samaritans ; 
—they were to seek ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ 
Now, hospitality to a stranger, and especially to a prophet or re- 
ligious teacher, was a well-known characteristic of the Jews. It 
would, therefore, have been a reflection on their countrymen 
for these early preachers to have cumbered themselves with 
& purse, a knapsack, or any provision for their journey. They 
went forth without any of these things, and when they returned, 
they could say, ‘ We have lacked nothing.’ But there was a fear 
that the faith which this successful mission had inspired might 
produce presumption, and lead to indolence and improvidence; 
and as they had little knowledge of the world, and of the manners 
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and customs of other nations, or the hostility that the gospel would 
provoke, they were in danger of concluding that all other lands 
were like their own, and that economy and providence would 
always be unnecessary to a disciple of Christ; most effectually 
therefore to remove such an impression from their minds, he here 
contrasts their former reception with what they had to expect in 
future. * When I sent you forth,’ said he, ‘ without purse,’ or 
scrip, or shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, ‘ Nothing.’ 
Then said he unto them, ‘ But now he that hath a purse let him 
take it, and likewise his scrip, and he that hath no knife, let him 
sell his garment and buy one.’ Every one must perceive that these 
instructions are placed in exact contrast with those of their previous 
commission. In their former journey they were exhorted to make 
no provision, but now they were to supply themselves with every 
necessary.. They were to take ‘ a purse,’ or money-bag. Pockets 
were then, for the most part, unknown, and the purse was generally 
fastened to the girdle. Judas carried the bag, or purse, for our 
Lord and the apostles. The ‘ scrip’ was a provision-bag, a kind of 
wallet or knapsack, in which the traveller deposited his food, 
clothes, &c. The knife was a useful article, and far more valuable 
than a sword. Itis one of the most important badges of civili- 
zation. To refine the iron from the ore, and then form it into a 
cutting utensil, places the civilized man at an immense distance 
above the savage. Hence all rude nations set a high value upon 
an iron instrament with an edge. ‘The barbarian must use a flint, 
or a piece of hard wood, or else his fingers and his teeth, but the 
_man who comes from a civilized country has his knife. Without 
iron, without edge-tools made of/iron, the world could not be re- 
claimed from barbarism. Hence without an age of iron, thiere 
could be no golden age ;—a knife, therefore, might be adopted as 
the appropriate emblem of arts and refinement.” 

No one at all acquainted with our views upon the Peace 
question, will suppose that we are any advocates for the use of 
the sword. But we think such labored and injudicious comments, 
tending after all to so very little, are much more likely to damage 
that good cause than to serve it; and for this reason alone we 
have brought it forward. 

Far different is the flimsy rendering of Isaiah xviii. 1,2, which 
follows. The other has much to recommend and make it read- 
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able, though it seems to us but ill-suited to the class for which it 
is professedly penned—“ the fustian jackets and smock frocks.” 
But what can we say of the other, except that it is American all 
over—a racy, rattling, go-a-head piece of nonsense, winding up, 
as everything from that quarter does, with a pretty considerable 
dash of egotism. It is extracted from a “‘ Discourse on the Jews, 
Judea, and Christianity,” by M. M. Noah, of America, lately 
re-published here. Speaking of the return and restoration of 
this people, he thus proves that America is to take a leading part 
in it— 

“ Has it ever occurred to you, my friends, that the eighteenth 
chapter of Isaiah might possibly [only possibly] have reference to 
America in connexion with the restoration of the Jews? Indulge 
me a moment in examining that short but singular chapter. 

“*Ho to the land” (it is translated wo, but evidently errone- 
ously: it is Ho, or Hail)—* Hail to the land, shadowing with 
wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia.’ 

“The prophet, in this vision, was in Palestine, having Europe on 
his right, Africa on his left, and in front the Mediterranean Sea, 
and on looking down on the northern coast of Africa, speaks of a 
land ‘which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia.’ That land is 
America; there is no other land which lies beyond the rivers of 
Cush known as Africa. [The ‘ possible’ has become certain] But 
all lands spoken of in the Bible have a distinctive name ; how is 
it that the Prophet Isaiah only speaks of it as ‘aland?’ It 
was not discovered at the period of the prophecy, and, conse- 
quently, could have no name: it is our western world, and can 
mean no other. 

“** Hail to the land, shadowing with wings.’ The arms of 
no country are so emphatically ‘wings’ as those of the 
United States. It is an eagle in the act of flying with out- 
spread wings, [Of how many other countries is not the eagle 
an emblem] peculiarly conspicuous as an armorial ensign and 
living description of our land, which, under the shadow of her 
wings, offers a shelter for the persecuted of all nations. [The 
unhappy descendants of Ham, for example.] ‘That sendeth 
_ ambassadors by sea.” This country cannot send ambassadors 
but by sea. On all the other continents they can be sent by 
land, ‘even in vessels of bulrushes.’ [A new kind of land car- 
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riage.] Here ‘vessels,’ not ships, is the term used by the 
prophet. The true translation is, in vessels ‘ impressing on the 
face of the water,’ answering to our steam-boats; [America 
could not be named, because undiscovered ; but steam.boats are 
specially indicated,| for the Hebrew word gomey is translated 
bulrushes: it isso, but it has two other meanings: one is, a rush 
of waters; (The bulrush is a rush-of-waters.] the second is, 
impresseth, which is translated yegomey, meaning an impetus, a 
forcible propelling power ; the third meaning is, the weed bul- 
rush, which grows in the water; and, by-the-way, it may also be 
mentioned that our live oak is cut by men in water and among 
the bulrushes. [Perhaps then gomey signifies live-oak.) These 
swift messengers, therefore, to carry ambassadors, may be con- 
strued into steam-vessels, Here, then, we have the explanation 
of that verse, The land lying beyond the rivers of Ethiopia \s 
America; the shadowing with wings is the American ensign, the 
emblem of its protective influence; ‘which sendeth ambassa. 
dors by sea,’ denotes the only country that must send those 
messengers on the ocean; and the vessels of bulrushes, either 
applies to the light, fast-sailing vessels peculiar to our country, 
or our steam-vessels. 

“Thus far, | think, our country is fully indicated and shadowed 
forth in the vision 6f the prophet: ‘Go, ye swift messengers, to — 
a nation scattered and peeled.” This nation, it cannot be 
doubted, is the Jewish nation; ‘toa nation’ means, evidently, 
‘ from a nation terrible from their beginning.’ |‘ To’ and ‘ from’ 
meaning precisely the same.] It will be asked, in what respect 


have the Americans been ‘terrible from the beginning?’ The 


most remarkable of all the nations of the earth. [Modest.] 

“ The Americans were not known for several hundred years, and 
their population, character, and resources, gradually developed, 
as other nations have been known, they sprang into immediate 
political existence from a state of vassalage to a condition of 
freemen ; they were terrible to the foes of liberty, terrible to the 
kings and potentates of the world, terrible to the enemies of a 
republican form of government, terrible to their foes in war, 
terrible by their example to the despots of the earth, terrible, 
therefore, ‘ from the beginning,’ because we may say we are but 
yet in the beginning, being only in the 68th year of American 
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Independence. [So because they are yet in their beginning, they 
were so, more than two thousand years ago.| I ought, however, 
to say, that the word terrible means also ‘ wonderful,’ which is 
equally applicable. The prophet, after saying that the Lord 
would take his rest, meaning that he would wait the issue of 
things in relation to the chosen people, abide his time, but still 
keep them as a dew in harvest, then comes to the concluding 
verse of this remarkable vision :—‘ In that time shall the present 
be brought unto the Lord of Hosts, a people scattered and peeled, 
and from a people terrible from their beginning hitherto; a 
nation meted out and trodden under feet, whose land the rivers 
have spoiled, to the place of the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
Mount Zion.” For an explanation of what is meant by ' whose 
land the rivers have spoiled,’ if you refer to the 6th chapter of 
lealah, the 7th and Sth verses, you will discover that rivers mean 
conquerors rushing over and despoiling their land—a frequent 
occurrence in Judea. | This may be an explanation ; but certainly 
not the explanation here required.) 

“If 1 am right in this interpretation, and that this is the land 
which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, what a glorious privi- 
lege is reserved for the free people of the United States: the only 
country which has given civil and religious rights to the Jews 
equal with all other sects ; the only country which has not perse- 
cuted them, selected and pointedly distinguished in prophecy as 
the nation which, at a proper time, shall present to the Lord his 
chosen and trodden-down people, and pave the way for their 
restoration to Zion.” 


LOVE TO CHILDREN. 

Amongst the many admirable traits by which the character 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was distinguished, Mr. Binney*® 
directs us to “ observe his interest in young people; his sympathy 
with them in their pleasures; his participation of their amuse- 
ments; his anxiety to see them happy :—his readiness to ride or 
shoot with them in a morning, and to suggest to them words for 
their charades at night. But his delight in children! This is 
always the indication of a genial nature—a pure, unworn, and 
unselfish heart. ‘Never,’ says Lavater, ‘make that man your 


* “Sir Thomas F. Buxton, Bart. A Study for Young Men,” by the Rev. 
Thomas Binney—Religious Tract Society. 
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friend, who hates bread, music, or the laugh of a child.’ Cer. 
tainly, to hate any of these would be very bad. 
“TI think I could even explain the philosophy of the first. 
There may be something of insensibility to the second, without 
amounting to positive dislike, that may not materially affect the 
character—as in the case of our friend before us: but, if the 
gleeful, leaping laugh of childhood is distasteful to a man, 
especially if he hates it, or hates to hear it—believe Lavater, and 
have nothing to do with him. Depend upon it, he is either 
thoroughly without a soul, or he has so soiled and blackened it 
by sin, that the sound issuing from young and innocent lips 
pierces to his heart like the constrained remembrance of a forfeited 
inheritance. You may be sure he has got about him no common 
guilt. To him, in a worse sense than the poet meant it, the 
beautiful but melancholy verse applies :— 
I remember—I remember 
The fir trees dark and high ; 


I used to think their spiry tops 
Were close against the sky. 


It was a childish ignorance, _ 
But now ‘tis little joy, 

To xnow I'm further off from heaven 
Than when | was a boy! 

**Sir Fowell Buxton delighted in children, and they, with their 
instinctive perception of those that like them, delighted in Aim. 
He used to walk with them, and talk to them, and try to turn 
their attention to God in his works. He was fond of pointing 
out the skill that was displayed in the packing of a bud, and of 
drawing other interesting lessons from flowers, On this account, 
his little nephews and nieces, (bless their young hearts!) when 
they saw the snowdrops and violets in the early spring, used to 
welcome them as ‘ Uncle Buxton’s Sermons.’ 

“His paternal character would seem to have been beautiful. 
Only think of the leader of a section of the House of Commons,— 
the man bending under the weight of public business, absorbed 
by interests the most momentous, and fighting with difficulties 
that demanded, and had, nights and days of anxiety and labor,— 
think of him coming along the Strand from some parliamentary 
committee, stepping into a shop to purchase a pictare, hiding it 
when he got home among the torn-up letters and envelopes in 
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them, or turn them out, he might hear their exultation at dis- 
covering the treasure, and join in a joy that would ring like the 
news of a nursery California! He was lying one day very 
fatigued and tired on a sofa; one of his sons was lying on 
another: their eyes were alike just open, though each supposed 
the other to be asleep. Presently, the great, giant-like man—the 
man that swayed the senate, was looked up to by thousands as a 
leader, and who seemed born for authority and command—slowly 
and quietly rose up from his position—trod softly and stealthily 
across the room—placed a chair—lifted the feet of the young 
sleeper, as they seemed to be hanging uneasily from the sofa— 
laid them gently on the chair, and then crept back again as care- 
fully as he had gone, and lay down to his own repose! All had 
been seen, though he thought not so. It would never have been 
mentioned—it might not have been remembered by him—had it 
only been a thing known to the father. It was the irresistible 
impulse, the gushing out of irrepressible affection. I dare say he 
turned away from the lad with a glow at his heart and a prayer 
upon his tongue; a prayer whose answer he had already, though 
vnconsciously, secured; for the impression of that act on the 
heart of the son must have given such sacredness to the wishes 
of the father, as could not fail, I should think, to have done more 


for the youth's virtue than any mere preceptive teaching could © 


have secured. 

‘The same traits appear in his letters about his children, and 
in his correspondence with them. He is always anxious, indeed, 
about their possessing a strong, decided character ; but he betrays 
constantly not only the strength but the tenderness of his own. 
Little things indicate character more than greatones. How much 
there is in his promising the boys half-a-crowsg for the repetition 
of some poetry, and then, if visitors—grown up people—happened 
to be present, asking them to rehearse something, and handing to 
each of them a half-crown too! Or in his playful letters to his 
little children ;—his asking after the dogs and ducks,—and his 
description of a pony that liked porter,’ with the sly addition, 
‘he prefers ours!’ Why, there’s poetry in all this. Buxton, 
indeed, did not write poetry ; but, what was better, he’acted it, 
lived it, by his practical combination of the beautiful with the 
true.” 


. 
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THE BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


The sun was set, but gorgeous colours gleamed 
Forth from the clouds that crowned its parting glow; 
Through one lone quiet chamber soft they streamed, 
On a fair brow, clear as the driven snow : 

No sin had stained the infant lying there, — 

No actual sin—for it had died, ere time 

Could mar the beauty of its features fair, 

Or stamp that young and happy heart with crime; 
Serene it lay on that small cradle bed, 

But bitter were the tears beside it shed. 


Its parents knelt there, knelt to sigh and weep, 

O’er the unfolded flower before their sight ; 

Whose eyes were closed in death’s long dreamless sleep, 
Whose sinless soul to heaven had winged its flight, 

Ere its young lip could breathe the first fond word— 
Ere yet its tiny feet could press the sod, 

And e’en before its merry laugh was heard, 

The spirit had gone up to meet its God : 

Well might the father bend in sorrow there, 

Well might the mother mourn a flower so fair ! 


Their fondest hopes had centred in that boy, 
And oft they loved at peaceful evening time, 
To talk of future years and future joy, 
_ When he, their child, should reach his manhood’s prime. 
But now their cup of bliss was dashed away, 
And this world seemed dark, desolate, and sad. 
Amid the gloom profound no cheering ray, 
Promised to make their onward course more glad ; 
They had forgotten "twas the hand of God, 
Who oft in mercy used the chastening rod. 


Their souls were bound to earth, and cold, and dead, 
Their faith in Him who reigned in realms above ; 
Till that dread trial passed, and then they fied, 

For peace and comfort to the God of love. 


— 
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Sadly they sought the footstool of his grace, 

And humbly prayed for resignation there ; 

Nor did they vainly seek the Saviour’s face— 

He heard and answered the bereaved ones’ prayer : 
Such calm their wounded spirits now had won, 
That they had learned to say, “‘ Thy will be done.” 


They lived to bless the loss that seemed severe, 
And love the Almighty hand that dealt the blow; 
Their child was dwelling in a happier sphere, 
Far from the miseries of this world of woe, 
And their once selfish hearts were holier now, 
Cleansed from their earthly dross and purified ; 
And soon they knew that trouble here below, 
Was sent to win them to the Crucified— 
Was sent to win them to “the narrow way ”’ 
Which leads to regions of eternal day, 

Annig WaIrTs. 


AN EASTER HYMN. 
Loudly raise your exultations, 
Vanquished is the heathen might ; 
Jesus—healer of the nations, 
Brightly rising, 
Dawns upon the world-old night. 
Sing the glorious love, exceeding 
Sanguine man’s wide-stretched idea ; 
See, your Saviour hangeth bleeding, 
Look upon him! 
Far remove each empty fear. 
Now the reign of sin is banished— 
Flows a fount to cleanse your guilt ; 
Every hindrance now has vanished, 
Guilty sinner, 
Come to Jesus if thou wilt! 
Sinful souls who would have-perished, 
But for Christ’s amazing love ; 
Now in gentle kindness cherished 
On his bosom, 
Taste unending bliss above. 


e 
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What return can mortals render, 
For a love so rich and free ; 
For compassion kind and tender, 
For his sufferings, 
For his pain’s immensity ? 


Scantly, meanly, would repay him, 
Ocean-love without a shore, 
We, whose crimes but helped to slay him, 
Lowly bending, 
Praise him humbly, and adore. 


Cheerfully upraise your voices, 
Swell to heaven the tuneful choir, 
Shew him how each heart rejoices ; 
Ransomed sinners, 


Loudly strike the praise-fraught lyge. 


Now send forth to every nation, 
‘News—that now the fight is fought,— 
Tidings of the glad salvation ; 
Fully—freely—_ 
By a Saviour’s life-blood bought. 


Publish now the sounds of gladness, 
To the earth's remotest bound, 
Banishing each form of sadness ; 
From all regions 
Let the loud hosannas sound. 


Yes, upraise the glad hosanna, 
To the prince of David's line ; 
Lift aloft the gospel banner, 
Let the nations 
See the world’s bright day-star shine. 


Go, proclaim the wondrous story, 
Where'er human foot may tread, 
To the Saviour give the glory ; 
Further, wider, 


Let the saving knowledge spread. 3.x 
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PSALME XCVI. 
(By Sir Philip Sidney.) 
Sine, and let the song be new, 
Unto Him that never endeth : 
Sing all earth, and all in you : 
Sing to God and bless his name ; 
Of the help, the health he sendeth, 
Day by day new ditties frame. 
Make each country know his worth, 
Of his actes the wondred story, 
Paint unto each people forth : 
For Jehova great alone, 


All the gods for awe and glory 
Farre above doth hold his throne. 


For but idolls what are they, 
Whom besides mad earth adoreth ? 
He the skies in frame did Jay : 
Grace and honor are his guides ; 
Majesty his temple storeth ; 
Might in guard about him bides, 
Kindreds come! Jehova give — 
O give Jehova all together— 
Force and fame, where so you live: 
Give His name the glory fitt ; 
Take your offerings; get you thither, 
Where He doth enshrined sit. 


Goe, adore Him in the place 

Where his pompe is most displaied : 
Earth, O goe with quaking pace ; 
Goe, proclaime Jehova king : 

Staylesse world shall now be staied ; 
Righteous doome His rule shall bring. 
Starry roofe, and earthy floore, 

Sea and all thy widenesse yieldeth, 
Now rejoice and leape and rore ! 
Leafy infants of the woode, 

Fieldes and all that on you feedeth, 
Daunce, O daunce at such a good. 
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For Jehova cometh, loe ! 

Loe! to reigne Jehova cometh ; 
Under whome you all shall goe, 
He the world shall rightly guide ; 

Truly, as a king becometh, 

For the people’s weale provide. 


LABOR FOR CHRIST. 
| “I know thy works, and labor, and patience.” 

a5 Go labor on, spend and be spent,—2 Cor. xii. 15. 

- Thy joy to do thy Father's will,— Psalm xl. 8. 

| | It is the way the Master went,—dcisx 38. 
34 Should not the servant heed it still ?—John xii. 26. 
ea Go labor on! "tis not for nought,—1 Cor. xv. 58. 


eS | All earthly loss is heavenly gain !— Luke xviii. 29, 30. 
ee Men heed thee not, men praise thee not,—1 John iii. 13. 


The Master praises ! what are men?—1 Cor. iv. 3. 


Go labor on! enough, enough,— Mat. x. 32. 
4 If Jesus praise thee, if he deign—1i1 Cor. iv. 5. 
1} ) To notice e’en thy willing mind,—2 Cor. viii. 12. 
| No toil for Him shall be in vain.— Mat. x. 42. 
4 Go labor on! thy hands are weak,—Job iv, 3. 
Thy knees are faint, thy soul cast down, — Isaiah xxxv, 4. 
Yet falter not—the prize is near— Gal. vi. 9. 
The throne, the kingdom, and the crown.—Rezv. iii. 21. 


Go labor on! while it is day,— Eccl. ix. 10. 
The long dark night is hastening on,—John ix. 4. 
Speed, speed thy work, up from thy sloth,— Heb. vi. 12. 
It is not thus that souls are won.— Rom. xii. 14. 


See thousands dying at your side,— Psalm xlix. 10—12. 
Your brethren, kindred, friends at home,— Rom. xi. 14. 

See millions perishing afar,— Prov. xxix. 18. 

Haste, brethren, to the rescue come !—Jude 23. 

124 Toil on, toil on, thou soon shalt find— Hebd. x. 37. 

13 . For labor, rest; for exile, home ;—Rev. xiv. 13. 

F Soon shalt thou hear the bridegroom's voice,— Mat. xxv. 6. 

q The midnight peal “ Behold I come.”— Rev. xxii. 12. 
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ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMA, page 144. - 


Sin our worst foe; ah! whither shall we flee 
Or how avoid, or how escape from, thee? 

Our holiest feelings quail beneath thy power, 
Thy frown can on our brightest prospects lower, 
Our best enjoyments feel thy blighting breath, 
The sting of life—the bitterness of death ! 


Sorrow is thine—in closest bonds allied, 
One with thyself or ever by thy side, 

Yet earthly sorrows cease like all below, 
But, who shall dwell with everlasting woe ; 
No strength is our’s the fatal doom to shun, 
For we are blind, and helpless, and undone! 


To thee, great Saviour of our souls, to thee 
All glory, power, dominion, majesty, 
And honor be ascribed: thy boundless grace 
Has wrought Salvation for our ruined race, 
Redeemer, Sovereign, Saviour, Brother, Friend 
Oh save us, lead us, guard us to the end, 
Till sin and sorrow shall no more offend. 
Acre Lane. B. 


Is it not Sin, that grieves the Christian sore, 
While in the world a pensive exile dwelling ? 
Where human voices echo, evermore, 


Are not the plaints of Sorrow wildly swelling ? 


Oh weary Sorrow! devastating Sin! 
Soon would ye blight with utter desolation, 
This smiling world, and all that blooms therein, 
But for the hope of Christ, and Christ’s Salvation. 
Lyra. 


I think Sin, Sorrow, and Salvation, 
: Your riddle’s true elucidation. 
Baipert Baier. 
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Sin is the trouble each believer knows, 
Tis this he fights against—his worst of foes, 
Cheered by the hope that he at last shall prove, 
Far more than conqueror, through Jesu’s love. 


Sorrow has ever been the lot of all, 

Since our first parents’ ruin by the fall ; 

Sin was its author, and will ever be 

The source of grief, and pain, and misery. 

Salvation is the soul-transporting sound 

That brings a balm for every sinner’s wound ; 

This the great remedy—the glorious plan, 

Restoring peace, and joy, to fallen man, 

a Providing pardon, and a hope of heaven, 

For all who have, through Christ, their sins forgiven. 
Putney. “ 


What can that be which when the world began, 

Brought the Creator’s anger first on man ; 

Made him to flee the presence of his God, 

And feel the weight of His afflicting rod? 

Doubtless ‘twas Sin,—and Sin still reigns on earth, 

Grieving e’en those renew'd by second birth. 

dq What follows Sin wherever it has sway, 

So surely as the darkness follows day? 

a "Tis Sorrow.—Sorrow must invade the heart, 
That will from the just ways of God depart ; 

: Whoe’er thou art thou shalt lie down in grief, 

Nor till thou turn to Jesus, find relief. 


But what is that which Sin and Sorrow kills, 
And the repentant heart with rapture fills ; 
Which casts them both aside, raises above, 

_ And where they triumphed, makes all peace and love ? 
"Tis thee, Salvation—blesséd joyful word, 

i Brought to perfection by our suff’ring Lord. 

Let Sin, let Sorrow, leap to catch the sound, 

| In Jesus Christ, Salvation shall be found. 
Camberwell. 
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THE THREE GRAVES. 


Anout four miles from Cambridge lies the village of 
Oakington. Near its church, dedicated to St. Andrew, 
but outside the churchyard, the three graves are situated 
which form the subject of our present engraving. 

The smallest is thus inscribed——* Here Lyeth the Body 
of Mr. Henry Osland, Minister of the Gospel, who, after 
17 Years faithfull Dispensation of the same, in y* Church 
gathered at Willingham and Cottenhiam, ended this life 
November y* 19th, Anno Dom: 1711, in y* 43 year of his 
Age.” Nothing farther is known respecting him. 

The centre tomb is raised over the remains of Mr. Joseph 
Oddey, a popular preacher among the Puritans. He 
suffered imprisonment more than once, for conscience sake, 
and was threatened with banishment, but obtained a 
reprieve. In his open air ministrations he used frequently 
to preach at midnight in Eversden Wood, where a fine old 
oak was until recently pointed out as having served him 
for a pulpit. He died on the 3rd May, 1687. 

The largest tomb commemorates “ Mr. Francis Holcroft, 
Minister of the Gospel,” as he is styled in his inscription. 
Educated in high church principles, he subsequently 
adopted puritan views and became eminently popular as a 
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preacher, laboring with much success and comfort through 
the Commonwealth, but when the Restoration came he 
was ejected, and, with his fellow laborers, suffered much 
for conscience sake. He died January 6th, 1691-2. 
Houghton’s Spiritual Heroes,” 


LOOK TO THE END. 


THERE was something in the tone of my father’s voice, and in 
the expression of his eye, as he uttered these words, which 
taught me now was not the time to press for a favorable 
decision. I therefore quietly proceeded to read Mrs. Dalton’s 


letter of invitation, which was expressed in kind and lady-like 


terms, such as would scarcely fail to gratify my parents; more 
especially as it conveyed an impression that my intimacy with 
Elizabeth met with her entire approval, and that she considered 
my influence and example beneficial to her little daughter. Oh, 
how elated did I feel as I perused and re-perused these lines, 
so flattering to my self-love. The sick baby and its mother 
were forgotten: the impressions made by witnessing real suffer- 
ing were at once effaced. Again I imagined myself a heroine, 
and self resumed its empire over my mind. 

Having by this time gained the summit of the hill, we gazed 
for a few minutes on the glorious scene around us. Spread out 
below was a wide and fertile valley, and scarcely more than a 
mile distant lay the village whither we were going. My father 
pointed it out to me, observing, that Mr. Selwyn, the gentleman 
at whose house he had engaged to dine, had several daughters, 
whose society he thought I should enjoy. “They are educated 
by a private governess,” he added, “and appear to be well-bred 
and amiable.” 

This remark afforded me a desirable opening, and I at once 
commenced my recital. Growing warm as I proceeded, I gave 
free vent to my feelings, and concluded with a repetition of the 
speech respecting the honor of having gained the prize, &c. Xc. 
which sentiment I thought could. not fail to elicit his applause. 
I was not once interrupted in my narration, and having fairly 
run myself down, was greatly annoyed on observing that 
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instead of the sympathy upon which I had fully calculated, my 
father’s countenance wore a peculiar smile, well understood by 
his children—a smile which expressed a mixture of sarcasm and 
sorrow, and seemed to say, “I cannot help being diverted, 
though I am grieved.” 

We had just descended the hill, and were about to cross 
a little rustic bridge. The trank of a tree lay beside the path. 
On it my father seated himself, and placing me by his side, 
“Let us endeavor to look at this affair in its true light, my 
daughter,” said he. “ From your own statement, I gather that 
you exerted yourself to gain this prize chiefly that you might 
be in a position to annoy and disappoint your teacher, and 
having succeeded, are angry and dissatisfied because she did not 
congratulate you on your success.” 

“Well, papa, it is no fault of mine that she is so unjust and 
unkind as not to wish me to succeed.” 

“Probably, had you been influenced by higher motives, you 
would have had less to complain of in this respect.” 

“Nay, papa, there you are mistaken. I am convinced this 
would have made no difference.” 

“ As you did not try the experiment, my dear Caroline, your 
assertion will fail to convince me.” 

“ Besides, I did act from higher motives, papa. For instance, 
I wished to please you and mamma, and make progress in my 
studies.” 

Here my father shook his head doubtfully. “Our hearts are 
ever ready to deceive us,” he remarked. “ Did you daily ask 
for the blessing of God on your efforts, whilst thus endeavoring 
to distinguish yourself? You know that true Christians are 
bound to adorn their profession even in the ordinary affairs of 
life, for it is written, ‘Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’” 

“ But, papa, the other girls do not trouble themselves about 
their motives, and they succeed: why should not I also ?” 

“To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin,” he answered. | 

“Then, I suppose, you think I ought not to have entered the 
lists against the chosen favorite,” I exclaimed passionately, 
“This is hard, indeed! I didexpect sympathy from you, papa, 
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but, I see how it is, you have been prejudiced by Miss Percy, 
and you, too, are unjust.” 

“In some degree, I do sympathize with you, Caroline,” he 
answered. “ You anticipated a triumph, and met with mortifi- 
cation. It was a severe lesson, and should teach you, that 
‘when pride cometh, then cometh shame.’ And, also that, 
‘before honor is humility.’ And now, be candid, my daughter, 
and consider whether it is not possible you may have been 
deceived, and mistaken mortified vanity and resentment for 
nobler emotions. The forms of pride are so varied, and the 
pleadings of self-love so subtil and specious, that there is only 
one certain method of arriving at the truth, and that is, exam- 
ining ourselves by the unerring standard of God’s holy Word. 
Will your motives and conduct bear this test, Caroline ?” 

“ Perhaps not, papa, yet it seems hardly fair to judge me so 
severely; when I am not the only one in fault, and you must 
allow that I had great provocation. Come, dear papa, be candid 
in your turn.” 

“ Candidly, then, I admit there were errors on both sides, 
yet, I do not exactly see how this admission is to justify you.” 

“ Not justify, but palliate, papa. Indeed, you cannot imagine 
how very difficult I find it, to do right when I am with Miss 
Charlotte. Often I resolve to act up to my convictions of duty; 
but the first time anything goes wrong, my good resolutions 
vanish, for she has the power of exciting evil feelings in my 
mind, and I sometimes think she loves to do so. The girls call 
her my perpetual blister, for she acts as a constant irritant to 
my poor temper.” 

As I concluded, I observed that my dear father looked very 
serious— 

“You judged rightly, Caroline,” he said, “ when you supposed 
that Miss Percy had made me acquainted with your conduct 
respecting the prize. I need scarcely add, that she is hurt by 
the rash and unguarded expressions you made use of on that 
occasion. It was her wish that you should accompany me to- 
day, in order that I might have some conversation with you 
previous to your return home. You are no longer a child, but 
capable of understanding your present position and future pros- 
pects, and it is judged best by your kind governess and 
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myself, that you should be made perfectly to understand them. 
And first, as to your present position. You are aware that 
my income is small. It is too small to admit of my incurring 
the expense of your education in addition to that of your 
brothers. You could not, therefore, have enjoyed your present 
opportunity of instruction, had it not been for the generosity of 
Miss Perey, who has received you into her establishment, and 
permitted you to share the advantages of her pupils, on terms 
which render it impossible she can have any object in view but 
your welfare. By her request, you have, until now, been 
ignorant of this arrangement; for with true delicacy she fedred 
lest a sense of obligation should prove a restraint, and render 
you less at home under her roof.” 

I felt my cheeks tingle with conscious shame, as my father 
thus spoke; but the emotion was caused principally by morti- 
fication. At length, I ventured to inquire, “ Does Miss Charlotte 
know of this arrangement, papa ?” 

“TI believe not. Your godmother has always desired that 
you should be placed on a perfect equality with your school- 
fellows, and on this account did not name the subject even to 
her sister.” | 

“Dear Miss Percy, how considerate and generous!” I 
exclaimed. 

“You now perceive, my love,” continued my father, “that 
you owe this excellent friend a debt of gratitude which she 
empowers me to say you can in some measure repay, by setting 
a good example to your companions; by exerting your influence 
wisely; and above all, by dutiful and respectful behaviour to 
her sister.” 

“Ah, that is the difficulty,” rejoined I. “Do you know, 
papa, that if Miss Charlotte had been acquainted with my 
position in the school, I should have begged you to remove 
me at once.” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say so, because I fear your judgment 
and affections are so entirely under the influence of pride, that 
you are inclined to sacrifice your usefulness and respectability, 
rather than submit to a little present humiliation. 

; “ And now, Caroline, as to your future prospects. You will 
in all probability have, sooner or later, to depend upon your 
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own exertions. It has been the wish of your mother and 
myself, that your education should be so far completed, as to 
| fit you to instruct others. For this purpose it is necessary you 
a should remain at school some time longer, providing we can 
aa retain your present advantages without paying too dearly 
for them.” 

“ How so, papa?” I inquired, “I do not understand you.” 

: “The fact is, that greatly as we value a liberal education, 
a and much as we desire to promote your interest in this world, 
we attach a still higher value to your spiritual welfare. We 
believe that the feelings you have so long cherished towards 
your teacher are.sinful, and their effect upon your temper and 
character, decidedly injurious ; so much so, that it is our duty 
to keep you at home, unless, upon calmly reviewing your con- 
duct, you become convinced of your error, in which case you 
will be anxious to acknowledge it, and also to atone for it so far 
as you are able, by setting an example of dutiful and submissive 
conduct in the school. Depending less upon your own judg- 
ment, you will earnestly seek strength from above, to enable 
you to perceive your own imperfections ; and to conquer them, 
you will adopt the advice given by our blessed Lord, and 
instead of talking about your little grievances, pray for those 
persons you may think unkind, or even unjust towards you. | 
advise you to take time for consideration, my daughter,” con- 
tinued he, perceiving that I was about to reply, “I have 
acquainted you with the condition on which you can be allowed 
to remain at school. You must deliberate, decide, and abide by 
your decision.” 

There was something awful in the prospect of bearing such a 
responsibility, and in a subdued tone I inquired, “If I chose 
not to return, papa?” 

“ In that case you will stay at home for the present, and if it 
should eventually prove that you are incompetent to fill the 
situation of a governess, you must be content to occupy an 
inferior position.” | 

I longed to ask of what kind; but my father had risen, and 
was walking at a brisk pace, observing that, he feared lest 
he should not be in time to keep his appointment with 
Mr. Selwyn. 
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He evidently did not wish to renew the subject. Pre-occu- 
pied as my mind then was, I felt little inclination for conver- 
sation on ordinary topics. My thoughts now wandered to 
Mr. Dalton’s letter; then reverted to the momentous question 
of school or no school. I had, likewise, a vague idea that the 
much longed-for journey to London was not altogether inde- 
pendent of the decision I might come to on this point. I 
ventured to indulge in these and similar speculations, till I was 
aroused by finding myself in the avenue which led to the 
residence of my father’s friend. This was a neat and commo- 
dious mansion situated in the midst of grounds which, though 
small, were tastefully laid out, and kept in excellent order. 
The style and appearance of the whole conveyed an idea of 
competence and refinement. 

My father was evidently expected, and as he had business to 
transact with Mr. Selwyn, was conducted to the library, whilst 
I followed the servant into a pleasant parlour, where two 
children, a boy and girl, were seated on the carpet, happily 
engaged in looking over the prints contained in a large volume 
which lay on the floor beside them. The beauty of these little 
ones, joined to their intelligent remarks, delighted me greatly ; 
and being naturally fond of children, I soon gained their good- 
will, by the interest I appeared to take in their occupation. 
The large book was with my assistance transferred to the sofa, 
and we were all intent upon the pictures when the door opened, 
and a young girl about my own age entered. 

Blushing as she advanced and extending her hand, she 
addressed me by name, introducing herself as Anna Selwyn. 
“My mother is engaged with visitors,” she added, “and has 
commissioned me to entertain you till dinner time.” She then 
invited me to accompany her up stairs, and led the way into 
what appeared to me the prettiest little bed-room I had ever 
seen. The furniture was extremely simple; but the curtains 
were of a snowy whiteness, and an air of cleanliness and 
elegance pervaded the whole of the arrangements. The winde:y, 
which reached almost to the floor, commanded a view of the 
well-kept garden, and of the pleasant country beyond. I was 
delighted to accept Anna’s invitation to sit by this charming 
window, and wait the summons to dinner; and as it yet wanted 
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an hour to the appointed time, we had ample opportunity to 
improve our acquaintance. 

There is a sort of free-masonry in early youth, at least when 
| certain dispositions come into close contact. How speedily 
| q are intimacies formed; how quickly are sympathies felt and 
| 


extended ; and how easily are good and evil influences exercised 
by intelligent companions! Certain it is, that before the dinner 
bell had sounded, Anna and I were on the most confidential 
terms, although I had refrained from alluding to the conversa- 
tion I had just had with my father, and the important decision 
I was expected to make. 

One thing, however, surprised and puzzled me in Miss 
Selwyn. She appeared to exult in the prospect of going to 
school. She was thankful to say, that she was to leave home 
after the coming vacation, the only doubtful point being what 
school would be selected. Miss Percy’s had been named. ‘The 
objection in this case was its nearness to her home. On the 
other hand, her governess, whose opinion had great weight 
with her parents, was a friend of the Misses Percy, and thought 
very highly of the school. For her own part, she wished to be 
quite away amongst strangers, to see something new, and to 
enjoy the society of girls who would be her equals in age and 
superiors in attainments. 

I could not refrain from expressing my surprise that she 
should choose to leave such a home, and spoke of the difficulties 
and trials which might await her; but my eloquence was 
thrown away, or rather, the prospect of difficulties such as I 
named served to increase her enthusiasm. She dearly loved 
her happy home and kind friends, but she felt sure there were 
advantages connected with the association. of numbers, and she 
wished to enjoy them, though it might be at the cost of a little 
comfort and a few indulgences. 

Whilst discussing this subject, we received a summons to 
dinner, and Anna hurried me down stairs, in order to introduce 
me to her mother before the company took their seats. As 4 
large party was assembled, consisting chiefly of gentlemen, — 
Anna invited me to join her at a side table, which was placed 
in a low window overlooking the lawn and flower garden, and 
which likewise commanded a view of the dinner-table and 
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numerous guests. We were presently joined by the younger 
children of the family, accompanied by their governess, a widow 
lady of commanding figure and winning address. 

Mrs. Grey (for such was her name) spoke to me kindly, and 
[observed that whilst the children behaved with great pro- 
priety, they appeared perfectly at ease in her society. 
Notwithstanding my awe of governesses in general, I soon felt 
at home with the happy little circle around me, for genuine 
good breeding seldom fails to banish awkward restraint. 

When the dessert was placed on the table and the servants 
had withdrawn, the conversation took a more general turn. 
The little ones were speedily dispersed amongst the company, 
and Mrs. Grey, Anna, and myself, were the only occupants of 
the recess. 

Presently I distinguished the voice of my father addressing a 
lady who was seated on the opposite side of the table. 

“ Ah,” she remarked, looking towards me, “ your daughter is 
a pupil of Miss Percy’s, Mrs. Selwyn informs me. Pray, Miss 
Wilmot, can you tell me who has proved the successful candi- 
date for the first prize this half year? As my niece was one of 
the competitors, I feel anxious to know.” 

It would be impossible to describe my embarrassment on 
being thus addressed. -I was literally unable to speak, and 
looked imploringly at my father. He, too, seemed rather 
disconcerted. 

“ Perhaps, it is yet undecided?” resumed the lady, doubtless 
mistaking the cause of my uneasiness. 

“T believe Caroline was the first on the list of competitors, 
though she found it difficult to tell you so,” observed my father. 
Then, evidently wishing to change the conversation, he addressed 
some remark on another subject to Mr. Selwyn. 

But the intelligence was not suffered thus to pass unheeded. 
Congratulations and compliments resounded from all sides. I 
was distressed beyond measure, more especially as my father 
left me to bear the weight of my honors unaided. The estab- 
lishment at the Manor house now became matter of grave 
discourse. 

“Miss Percy’s manners are so extremely lady-like,” said one. 

“And she is so fortunate in having her sister’s assistance,” 
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observed another. “Miss Charlotte is amazingly clever; I am 
told she resided some years in Paris.” 

“ Miss Wilmot, my dear, do you return to school after the 
vacation ?” inquired the lady who had been the innocent cause 
of all my embarrassment. Once more I looked towards my 
father. 

“Your daughter appeals to you, my good sir,” said Mr. Selwyn 
with a smile. 

“] am sorry it is out of my power to answer for her in this 
instance,” he replied. — S. A. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 


THERE can be no stronger proof of the depravity of the 
human mind, than the fact that rancour and littleness in others 


almost always provoke the same feelings in ourselves, as if 


. collision were a necessary element of progress in the gospel 


cause. True charity suffers long and is kind, seeks not its own, 
endureth all things, and hopeth all things; but the charity of 
professors too often refuses to suffer anything, is unkind, works 
only for its own prejudices, endures very little, and refuses to 
hope at all, if it see any chance of carrying its point by clamour 
and contention. So did not Paul. “ Being reviled,” said he, 
“we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we 
entreat.” 

I had returned from London, after witnessing the scene of 
political strife I have attempted to describe, under the influence 
of feelings which I dared not measure by the pure standard of 
the gospel; and these feelings had rankled in my bosom till 
they produced an inordinate reaction in favor of those church 
principles in which I had been educated. But my visit to the 
Walkinshaws had thrown me back again. There were grosser 
errors growing up beneath the Upas of hyper-orthodoxy than 
even those democratic weeds that ran rampant in the shadows 
of dissent. 

This fact served to moderate and eventually to melt down for 
awhile the prejudices I- had been too ready to indulge in; and 
aided by the kindly counsels of my wife, I sought and found 
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that remedy for a disjointed and disordered heart, which is dis- 
pensed only by the Author of Peace and Lover of Concord. 

In this spirit I resolved without farther delay to visit Major 
Goode. Pihahiroth, I heard, had been abandoned, and a pretty 
looking cottage had been rented, which he called Beulah, in 
honor of his contemplated change of state. His new dwelling 
was fitted up with greater neatness and comfort, as well as with 
an eye to the picturesque. 

His bride was about a third of his own age—a silly creature, 
who had no other shew of piety, than a flippant colloquialism 
on matters of eternal weight—talking, as we once heard it 
expressed, as glibly about Divine Grace, as about the ribbons 
on a lady's bonnet, and living all the while as if Self were the 
great object of interest; and the better part of Self, was that 
which related to things needful for the body. 

Thus cireumstanced, we put off our proposed visit, not only 
till the wedding was over, but the bustle and formalities at- 
tendant upon it were almost forgotten. Arrived at length at 
Beulah, we were some time before we gained admission. 
Knowing as we well did, that no persons are so ill at ease as 
when conventionally “@t home”—we had purposely taken our 
friend by surprise, presuming on the entrée usually acceded to 
our profession, and my own old and recognized acquaintance. 

At length we were ushered in, and I at once remembered 
Mrs. Goode as some one I had seen before, though [ knew not 
where. She was full of apologies for the disorder in which she 
told us we had found them, though we could never have guessed 
that one item in the arrangement of her external household 
was defective. 

We need scarcely describe the appearance of Beulah, farther 
than to say that everything there was in “apple-pie order”— 
an expression which in itself ought to require farther explana- 
tion, but does not. It was just the house that ninety-nine 
persons out of every hundred would have thought perfect— 
quite enough to make a newly-married couple extremely happy 
in the world’s eyes; and to furnish gossip for a twelvemonth to 
those who believe in the divinity of French polish and or-molu. 
But, oh! how little do such persons know the real state of 
things. How often do they write down as “ comfortably settled,” 
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those who know not the meaning, even, of true comfort, and 
have no settled principles in possession, reversion, remainder, or 
expectancy! How seldom do they realize the great idea of 
marriage in the Lord—the only real union of hearts. It would 
seem as if many of those who pass for sincere Christians had 
forgotten, or had never read, the sublime exhortation of the 
apostle, opening though it does in trumpet-tones—“ The time is 
short!” To bargain Life in Earnest, for Life in Furniture ; and 
think that mere externals have all, or even much to do, in 
making people happy, is amongst our most mischievous and 
often fatal fallacies. 

That house, and that only, is “ beautifully furnished,” which 
has “‘ Holiness to the Lord” inscribed on every corner, and burn- 
ing in the hearts of all who dwell within it. Let, therefore, 
those that have wives be as though they had none, and they 
that weep as though they wept not, and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they 
possessed not, and they that use this world as not abusing it, 
for the fashion of this world passeth away.” Human happiness 
lies not necessarily in either wedded life or single; but consists 
in the right decision between God in the heart, and the heart 
in rosewood and damask hangings. 

And so our visit proved; for with the exception of a text or 
two of Scripture dragged in irrelevantly and irreverently by the 
major, the first part of our conversation turned upon the most 
trivial matters. The light-hearted sexagenarian talked one 
moment of “sitting loosely to the world;” and then, as if by 
way of comment, dilated with evident gusto on the subject of 
beginning life again at the age of sixty-four. 

After a little while, and when the savoury steam from the 
kitchen reminded us that the major’s dinner hour might be 
approaching, we prepared to leave, though we had as yet 
accomplished scarcely any thing of our mission. But the major 
with more apparent warmth than we thought him to possess 
in such matters, begged of us to stay and take a friendly 
dinner with him. “But,” said he with an ominous flash of his 
searching eye, “perhaps you do not know that I have taken 
up with those dear people, the Vegetarians?” 

“ The Vegetarians /” said I, “and who are these ?—some of 
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our friend Shoveller’s primordial ruminants—the Megatherium 
and the Mastodon?” 

Goode cast up his eyes to the ceiling, and bringing down 
both hands upon his knees, exclaimed solemnly, “ With the 
jaw-bone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, with the jaw of an ass 
have I slain a thousand men.” 

I smiled enquiringly, for the propriety of the quotation puzzled 
me; but recovering from my surprise said, after a short pause, 
“Do you mean to insinuate that Samson was a Vegetarian ?” 

“He was,” exclaimed the major in such a decided tone, 
that I found controversy would be useless. ‘ Out of the strong 
came forth sweetness—he ate honey, sir.” : 

—*“ And honey is a vegetarian diet?” enquired I. 

“Undoubtedly: as much as eggs and our large savoury 
omelets, our pies and puddings, our custards, cheese cakes, rice 
milk, and flummery.” 

“ Or pure spring water?” 

“Just so,” summed up the major. 

“Well, well,” said I, “ at all events you do not stand alone 
in your opinion. There may be some hundreds in the world 
who hold this notion; but a majority even, much less an 
infinitesimal minority, cannot make a fact out of a fiction.” 

“Some hundreds ?” said the major loudly—* some hundreds ? 
—some thousands, if you please; but I fear you know little 
of this movement—The Great Sage and Onion Movement ?” 

“Not much,” said I, “ but quite enough. I have heard” 

I should have said more, had not our friend at this moment 
stalked magnificently across the room, and rung the bell so 
fiercely, that I feared just then to prolong the controversy. 

“Dinner, Mercy,” said he, as a female servant entered— 
“these gentlemen will dine with us.” “ Beet-root—flowers— 
fritters—parsley and onions,” he added, turning towards my- 
sel{—* and no bad dinner I assure you: you shall join us, and 
your friend Silverlock.” 

“Singleton !” 


“Singleton—aye Singleton: Silverlock—Jedediah Silverlock 
was a faithful soul—Ae was one among a thousand; and his 
name is often uppermost—but here we are. You see your 
dinner, gentlemen.” 
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“TI see yours,” said I jocosely. 

“Kizzy, my love! dinner’s on table.” This hint was ad- 
dressed to his young wife, who rejoiced in the name of Kezia, 
and who lost no time in acting on it. 

Our places were soon taken, and the major standing up, 
asked something more than a blessing, in these words:— 

“O LorpD, we come to Thee with confidence on this occasion, 
inasmuch as we are sure that this is a GUILTLESS FEAST, upon 
which we may hopefully invoke Thy benediction, and of which 
we may freely partake in reason, without compunction or mis- 
giving; assured that herein we do no violence to any of Thy 
laws, whether written upon ‘ tables of stone, or upon the fleshy 
tables of our hearts.’ We trust, O Lord, that in gratifications 
such as we now enjoy, we forget not the true end of life, what- 
ever our fellow-creatures may do, who only desire to gratify 
their own carnal and depraved appetites, regardless of Thee and 
of Thy law; offending against justice, mercy, and humanity. 
We implore Thee, therefore, O LoRD, now to bestow Thy 
blessing upon us, and upon what we are about to receive. 
Amen!” 

It was well that I had little appetite for vegetarian dainties, 
or I could scarcely have waited the conclusion of this Pharisaic 
piece of complacency, which was enunciated with uncommon 
slowness and solemnity. Beyond a mere expression of sur- 
prise, however, I believe I manifested no signs of impatience 
during its delivery. 

A dinner of herbs where love is, I knew to be better than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith; but our feast to-day was not 
exactly of the former character. With the exception of a few 
unmeaning terms of endearment passed between the major and 
his young wife, a running fire of short and cutting speeches 
made up the staple of their conversation. The quick temper 
of the husband and the ill-affected indifference of the wife, to 
which the lie was given by a burning cheek and pursed-up 
mouth, augured very unfavorably for the future happiness 
of either. 

The major was a devout eater, who seemed to think the 
whole business was a necessary evil, though he discussed his 
beet-root and rice-fritters with evident satisfaction. True he 
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occasionally dropped his eyelids, and laid down his knife and 
fork; (the handles were, of course, of vegetable ivory) and once 
or twice during each course, he crossed his hands calmly on the 
table cloth. In these movements there might, however have 
been a double purpose, as they piqued his wife and at the same 
time displayed his own propriety of demeanour under the 
trying ordeal of corroborating his bodily system by such 
creature-comforts. 

The meal was a miserably cold affair, inspiring neither on the 
part of Mr. Singleton or myself much disposition to conversa- 
tion. But when matters rose almost to an issue between man 
and wife, I interposed a word or two. Lifting my glass°* of 
water to the light, I looked through it, and said, with as 
much cheerfulness as I could summon to my aid— 

“Major—a sentiment with your permission. May our mo- 
tives be as pure, our actions as transparent, and our end as 
brilliant as this element.” 

Our host seemed to think me frivolous—but he put his own 
glass to his lips. Mrs. Goode did the same, and with a cheer- 
ful smile said, “ Really Mr. Enderby—” 

What more she might have added, was cut off in the bud by 
a severe frown from the other end of the table. 

The major himself was seldom complimentary—seldom in- 
deed pleased. I was, therefore, cheered by such cold comfort 
even as an unmeaning smile, and waxing, perhaps, imprudently 
bold, began to challenge the doctrines of the Vegetarians. But 
not liking to march up full front to my antagonist, I manceuvred 
in manner following :-— 

“Major,” said I, “when you were in India, I presume you 
paid some attention to the religious notions of the natives. 
Their theology is a strange one; and I dare say, as in most 
other false religions, you found a great tendency to Pharisaic 
forms and rites. I am told, indeed, that some sects go far 
beyond the strictest of our Talmudists. Did you ever meet 
with any of that class who wear a veil over their mouths lest 
they should inhale those insect atomies that people the sun 
beams ?” 

“Many—thousands;” said the major, “the notion is com- 
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mon to all who hold the notion of transmogrification* : it is, in 
fact, a necessary part of that doctrine. Yes—yes—” added he 
deliberately, as if preparing some dire fulmination against these 
heretics, “ but where, Enderby, even in our own land, do you 
not find fellows—graceless fellows like these—daubing the clay 
walls of our Old-Adam nature with untempered mortar ? ” 

The metaphor was quite in keeping—not with itself, indeed, 
but with the major’s style of thought; I saw that its meaning 
favored my object, and soon summoned courage to cross swords, 

“ And these men drink water ?” I inquired. 

“ Aye,” said he, “the pure Perryian spring.” The major 
was no classic, and his ideas wavered between Picrian waters, 
and elastic steel-pens—*“ the pure Perryian spring.” 

“ And, perhaps,” I added, “they are Vegetarians ?” 

The last word unfortunately disclosed the whole plot; and 
an explosion followed. But as the mischief was now done, I 
was determined to say all I had to say upon the subject. “ Dr. 
Chalmers,” I remarked— 

“Chalmers was a free-willer—but poor man, he knew no 
better ; and he’s gone now ;” interjected the major. 

“ Dr. Chalmers,” I resumed, “has a passage in one of his 
lectures to this effect, ‘In the leaves of every forest; in the 
flowers of every garden; in the waters of every rivulet, there 
are worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are the glories 
of the firmament.” 

“ Well?” said Major Goode. 

“ And these ‘ worlds of life’ are swallowed at every meal by 
every Vegetarian, whilst he is all the while flattering himself 
that he abstains altogether from animal food.” 

“Hem !” said the major; but his wife though attempting to 
look grave, gave a sinister smile, twisted a corner of the table 
cloth, and said nothing. 

The little harmony we had enjoyed seemed now fast waning, 
and after a few words on the immediate object of our visit, we 
took leave of Major Goode as soon as coffee had been served, 
which was in little more than half an hour. 


* We presume the Major refers to the Metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls..—Ep. 
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As we walked home together, Mr. Singleton frankly told me 
that he thought I was somewhat discourteous on the subject of 
Vegetarianism. Why, I had taken it up so warmly, will be 
explained by a perusal of our conversation. I told him of its 
Pharisaic tendency, and the superciliousness it naturally gene- 
rated, so clearly developed in the prayer of Major Goode—of 
its inevitable influence in distracting, dividing, and macadam- 
izing schisms already thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, instead 
of melting into one the kindred sects of our common 
Christianity—of its illogical and worthless fallacies on which 
so much breath must necessarily be wasted, and so much ink 
spilled, which might be employed to benefit the world, and 
move it forward; and illustrated my last remark by the quota- 
tion of a Vegetarian versicle— 


‘‘Ah! then refrain, the blood of beasts to spill, 
And till you can create, forbear to kill! 
Unthinking man! renounce that horrid knife, 
Nor dare to take for food a creature’s life.’’ 


“ Had God for man its flesh design’d, 
Matured by death, the brute 
Lifeless to us had been consign’d, 
As is the ripen’d fruit.” 


I saw that he smiled at the quotation. “ Well,” said he, 
“there is something in your animadversions. False reasoning 
can help no good cause forward; and more false than this, you 
do not often see. Were the idea not deserving of serious repre- 
hension, it would be really ludicrous; for in point of fact it 
just amounts to this, that if the Vegetarians be wrong, God 
should have created life—dead. But, supposing them to be 
right, how is it that our corn-fields do not produce ready- 
made bread, quarterns and half-quarterns, French rolls, and 
crumpets ?” | 

It was my turn to laugh now. But I preferred being serious, 
for the subject after all, is a grave one. The system warps, 
and disguises, and contracts every great principle with which 
it comes in contact. We are actually, indeed, threatened with 
a Vegetarian Bible, “one principal design of which, is to show 
that the killing of animals for food is inconsistent therewith.” 
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Really if the Bible itself do not teach this, no commentaries can 
enforce it, and no Christian port ond pares 
of the pure Word of God. 

But why we have laid such stress upon the Vegetarian move- 
ment; why the major thus rushed from Scylla to Charybdis— 
whether he was influenced by his new wife or her connections— 
who this new wife was—and how our whole story is to illus. 
trate its strange title—must be reserved for future discussion. 


H. R. E. 
(To be continued.) 


THE YOUNG MEN OF LONDON. 
(Resumed from page 176.) 

“Recollect, gentlemen, I am not underrating the value of 
historic proof. Christianity is affluent and mighty in this; so 
much so, that the incredulity of infidelity is the excess of 
credulity; and its boasted philosophy the extreme of irration- 
ality—which must be set down as at open war against all the 
laws of a sound logic. I am not speaking lightly of the wonder- 
ful productions of Butler, Paley, and Chalmers—that grand 
artillery on the heights of our Zion, which has carried such 
discomfiture and defeat into the trenches and the armies of the 
besieging foes; but still I remind you that, in addition to all 
this, and to multitudes above all this, there is the inward witness 
which every true believer carries in his own bosom, and which to 
him is always nearer at hand, and may often be of more service 
than the ablest productions of the mightiest champions of our 
faith.” 

Thus, in his able lecture referred to more at length in our 
last number, speaks the Rev. J. A. James, respecting the out- 
ward and inward evidence and power of Christianity. With 
reference to the last of these, we have already said much; and 
we now propose in carrying on our notice of the Exeter Hall 
Lectures, to shew how firm and victorious a front the Bible 
opposes to all forms and-phases of error, and especially to those 
dangerous latitudinarian principles so prevalent at the present 
time. 

Assuming what we believe every one will be disposed to 
allow,—that these Lectures flow, one and all, over the bed of 
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inspiration, and represent the honest, manly Christianity of 
those men who are not mere hearers of the Word, but doers of 
the Work of God, we shall see how thoroughly furnished such 
persons are for every crisis and emergency, and how well able 
to contend against spiritual wickednesses of every kind, and so 
to pourtray the varied aspects of society as Providence allows 
of their more prominent development, that the Christian world 
may be stirred up by their hideousness to renewed zeal and effort 
against them. 

Amongst the monster sins of our own day, we shall mention 
but a few,—worldly ambition—disloyalty—infidelity—and the 
already wide-spread and still extending tendencies towards 
Romanism and Puseyism on the one hand, and a loose, licen- 
tious, latitudinarian creed and conduct on the other. And ably 
are all these dealt with in the Lectures before us. 

On the subject of worldly ambition we are presented with 
both bane and antidote. “Cardinal Wolsey,” by the Rev, 
Samuel Martin, furnishes a profitable lesson to the go-a-head 
class of the present time. Ambition—one of the noblest ele- 
ments of our nature, when sanctified and directed by Christian 
motives—is here traced in all its strange workings when leading 
away from truth and integrity, and anxious only for temporal 
aggrandizement and carnal power. The Lecture itself is an 
interesting one, occasionally, however, mistaking vulgarity for 
smartness, and the analysis of the lordly Cardinal’s character is 
shrewd and practical. The following remarks are fair and 
well-timed. 

“Thomas Wolsey was born at Ipswich, in the year 1471, 
rumour saith his father was a butcher. From the use made of 
this report in the court of Henry VIII. it would seem that this 
description of Wolsey’s parentage was a nail driven by the 
hand of some silly enemy into the history of Wolsey, for the 
sake of splitting his reputation. The spirit that led men to 
exclaim with a sneer, “Is not this Jesus the carpenter’s son ?” 
had not then left the world, but still induced them to endeavor 
to depreciate personal greatness by the ascription of a lowly 
origin to the mighty. This class of detractors accomplish what 
they aim to prevent. Ifa number of statues were before you, 
and one were taller than the rest, and that one the only statue 
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without a pedestal, you could not depreciate the height of that 
statue by remarking that its feet rest on the ground. Yet men 
attempt this, when, to detract from personal eminence, they 
declare that this or that superior man does not stand on the 
pyramid of renowned ancestry—on the golden mound of 
wealth—on the pedestal of unmerited patronage—but on the 
low level of ordinary parentage and of common circumstance, 
What if Wolsey were a butcher’s son? An honest butcher is 
better than a dishonest nobleman, and the gifted son of a 
butcher is superior to the foolish son of a king. There is much 
surely in this name ‘butcher,’ as in all names of trades. If 
butchers would call themselves animal-diet-merchants—desig- 
nate their apprentices articled pupils—call their shops, ware- 
houses—their aprons, ventrales—their blocks, mensa lanionia— 
their cleavers, concisors—they would at once rise in the scale 
of society. Do not forget that the book which commands you 
to honour the king, and which, with reference to all in 
authority, requires you to render their dues—bids you also— 
Honor all men.” 

Agreeing with Mr. Martin, that “ Contrasts are useful in the 
exhibition of character,” we may direct the particular attention 
of our readers to the last lecture,—“ Sir Thomas Fovwell 
Buxton, Bart.,” by the Rev. Thomas Binney, one of the most 
charming and philosophical pieces of biography we have ever 
met with. As an attempt to show how great men are made— 
what must be the raw material, and by what processes it must 
be elaborated—this little book is eminently successful. But 
with one golden sentence, after advising all our young friends 
to lay out sixpence in purchasing the work itself, we must con- 
clude our notice. 

“His maxims of study were like himself. The principle that 
pervades them may be applied by you, not only to studies of a 
literary sort, but to anything in business that demands force 
and fixedness of attention. They were these: “ Never to begin 
a book without finishing it ;' ‘never to consider a book finished 
till it is mastered ;’ and ‘to study everything with a whole 
mind.’ Now I want you to remember that this ‘whole- 
mindedness’ was one of the most remarkable things about Sit 
Fowell Buxton, and one of the great secrets of his success in 
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life. Whatever he thought worth doing at all, he thought 
worth doing well. He was hearty, earnest, fixed, united ;—his 
whole soul, as it were, was knit and compressed together, and 
bent and concentrated on the point before him. He could be 
attracted for the time by nothing else. He was equally thus 
in his business and at his books. ‘I could brew,’ he says, ‘ one 
hour;—do mathematics the next; and shoot the next;—and 
each with my whole soul.’ The reading of such a man was 
not something between waking and sleeping, or thinking and 
dreamigg ; the reception of impressions made one moment to be 
obliterated the next; but a great and resolute work—a battle 
anda victory. The subject studied by the whole mind was 
taken up by the whole mind. All the faculties apprehended and 
had it; it was their common property, and was passed with 
facility from one to another as a familiar thing :—the memory 
suggesting it to the reason ;—the reason handing it to the 
fancy ;—the fancy throwing it to the passions ;—till it came out 
in language from the lips—plain or polished, cut by logic or 
colored by imagery—as might best serve the purpose of its pos- 
sessor. By this mental entireness—this throwing of himself in 
all the strength and bulk of his whole being right down upon 
his subject, he thoroughly mastered it. It was henceforth his. 
It was hard work, however, remember. He owed nothing to 
‘genius’ in anything he did, and nothing to ‘ inspiration’ in any 
thing he uttered. He had no faith in either, for public men ;— 
and he knew that he had neither to trust to, himself. He never 
trusted to them; or, if ever he did, he was ashamed of the pre- 
sumption. He early obtained, and encouraged the belief, that 
he could do as well as others, if he gave double the time and 
labor to the attempt! A very modest, but a very safe and 
salutary persuasion !” 

Disloyalty and disaffection, it must be allowed, hold fearful 
pre-eminence amongst the sins of the day; and to no class of 
persons is it more needful to exhibit these things in their own 
frightful colors than to the young men of London. Is it possible 
that on this point they can mistake the manly out-spokenness 
of Dr. Cumming ? 

“And how stands it wit us? Why such an audience as this 
dare not at this moment assemble in any capital of Europe. 
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When a few sprinklings of the dark thunder-cloud fell upon us 
last spring—and some few thousand of those eccentric pheno- 
mena called Chartists—a few specimens of whose crotchets 
should be embalmed in the British Museum—rose and threat- 
ened more than they meant, or could, our most gracious queen 
had but to give the sign, and her prime minister but to stamp 
his foot, and every street was lined with loyal citizens; and 
while Vivethis, and Vive that, was roaring from the volcanic 
orifice of every capital of Europe, ‘God save the Queen’ rose 
from Old England's heart like a peal of thunder; Chartist pike- 
men and French democrats disappeared in their dens—some 
preparatory to a move to Botany Bay, and others to Bridewell; 
and were we summoned again, I venture to assert there is nota 
young man in this vast audience who would not rise and rally 
round the throne, and shew that love to God, and loyalty to 
our queen are inseparable twins.” 

Nor less worthy of recording here is the personal experience 
of a witness to the late overthrow of the French monarchy. 
“ The French Revolution of 1848,” by the Rev, William Arthur, 
is a graphic and deeply interesting sketch, from which this im- 
portant moral is elicited. 

“ May I be indulged for a moment to notice a lesson or two 
which this revolution teaches. First, then, it proves that we 
greatly err when we speak of a class of our people who have 
nothing to lose by a revolution. What! a class in existence 
who have nothing to lose by the cessation of confidence, the 
stagnation of trade, by disorder, bloodshed, and civil war! 
The class that loses most bitterly is that very class of which 
we speak as having nothing to lose. Let such a judgment as 
has overtaken France overtake us, and they that have much 
would lose much, but they that have little would lose all. Not 
a weaver in Lancashire, not a miner in Cornwall, not a collier 
in Northumberland, not a porter in the streets of London, not 
one of the lowest of your menials, or the most destitute of your 
paupers, but would suffer and suffer deeply. Every sweeper 
in your streets would find some good contributor who could 
contribute no more. Every beggar would find some kind hand 
empty. In such a season, they that lose most pinchingly are 
they from whom a little loss removes their all. Starvation 
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then first enters those doors upon whose threshold he has stood 
even in prosperous times. Young men, remember this in your 
politics, that there is no class of British subjects, not even the 
paupers in your workhouses, who would not lose by civil war 
and civil disorder. 

« Another lesson is, gratitude for our own peace. And, oh! 
let not our gratitude be the mere exultation of national pride. 
The eye that has watched over us in this year of storms, does 
not expect to see, in return, a swelling of self-congratulation, 
but a throb of devout thanksgiving. God's hand has been in 
our preservation, and God should have humble praise. Yes, 
gentlemen, the moments of 1848 seem now to return around us, 
and as every one presents itself spotted with the blood of a man, 
it calls upon us to thank God that it is not English blood. 
Realize your mercies. Thank God that you have not seen the 
whole town bristling with barricades; that you have not seen 
Cheapside exchange the stir of commerce for the roar of cannon ; 
that you have not seen men from Field Lane standing sentry 
at the Horse Guards; that you have not seen the peasantry of 
the Midland, Eastern, Northern, and Western counties coming 
armed to the teeth to meet men of London in deadly war. 
Thank God, that during the year no sabbath has come, when, 
instead of the “ church-going bell,” you heard the murderous 
artillery ; that, during the year, you have never walked through 
the Strand when you had to choose your steps lest you should 
walk upon the blood of your fellow citizens; that you have 
never once returned home to tell how many men you have seen 
shot before your eyes. All this has occurred in Paris, in 
Naples, in Vienna, in Berlin. It has not occurred with us. 
Oh! let us from our hearts thank God. His mercy has guided 
our government and people. We have reposed, while others 
have bled. His goodness is over us still. That noble old struc- 
ture which our fathers reared to shelter their liberties of body 
and soul—that brave old constitution is erect still, and under its 
shade we can each, according to his light, worship our Heavenly 
Father without any penalty, and work our secular purposes 
Without any oppression. : 

“ The last lesson I would learn from all this, is the prime im- 
portance of a Christianized populace. It is of necessity that 
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information shall spread. As the people read more, they will 
take more interest in political questions, and move with greater 
intelligence and effect in jpublic struggles. If their principles 
are left unformed by wise and religious training, they will be 
at the mercy of their own evil passions, and of turbulent leaders, 
Had not God favoured this country with a remarkable spread 
of Christian light and principle during the last century, who 
will venture to say that the revolutions of this year would not 
have found our people in a condition that none of our statesmen 
could have controlled? An unchristianized populace is per- 
petual danger. But imbue the whole population with Christian 
principle, and they will not rashly burst into civil war; when 
they have rights to seek, they will be sought with calmness and 
dignity. Public order can have no security so effectual as the 
spread of real piety among the populace. Nor can the populace 
themselves have any security for their own liberties nearly so 
effectual. Let them not suppose that we would seek to make 
them religious in order that they might tamely submit to wrongs. 
No; but that they might irresistibly acquire rights. Any 
people that are liable to violent outbursts are, of necessity, ex- 
posed to military oppression, But to a people of Christian 
principles, observing personal and family religion; kevping 
holy the sabbath lay, cherishing Bible precepts, and wise in 
Bible light, no government would ever attempt to turn with 
soldier tyranny. Such a people would stand sublimely before 
their rulers; their worth would make them mighty. Rulers 
would rejoice to make such a people free, and in conceding 
liberty would not fear for order. A calm and pious populace 
would surely advance in all their rights; a passionate and 
irreligious populace bring oppression on their own heads. It 
was very natural that, when the people appeared on a barricade, 
General Cavaignac should meet them with cannons and cuiras- 
siers. But what could cannons and cuirassiers have done the 
other day before this Hall when it was filled with our people 
of whom a thousand had been writing on the sanctities of the 
Lord’s day? Acannon presented against such an assembly! 
the general does not breathe who would dare to attempt it. 
Yes, a truly pious people will be asecurity for their government, 
and a protection for themselves. A people addicted to the 
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barricade tempt oppression; a people addicted to the Bible 
render it impossible.” 

“ Modern Infidel Philosophy,” by the Rev. Hugh Stowell, 
isa dauntless attack upon another idol of the day. The lecture, 
however, loses so much in the perusal, for want of the hearty 
and warm eloquence of the speaker, that we shall do no more 
than call attention to it. It is not, indeed, distinguished by 
much strength or closeness of argument, but exhibits some of 
the dangerous tendencies of the age in such a light, as to fore- 
warn, and thus to forearm, the double or doubtful-minded. 

And now for the great apostacy of the age—its tendency. 
towards Romanism and Puseyism. The Rev. Hugh McNeile, 
in the first lecture of the series (though we have placed it 
almost last), “ Zhe Characteristics of Romanism and of Protes- 
tantism, as developed in their respective Teaching and Worship,” 
draws very eloquently and lucidly the opposite features of each 
system. In her teaching, Rome is legal; whilst the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Protestantism is Grace, Another of the 
features of Popery is, its congeniality with our unrenewed 
natures; whilst that of Protestantism, which stands in vivid 
contrast to it, is ite decided antagonism to humanity as it is, 
A third important difference, lies in the fact that Rome claims 
exemption for her ecclesiastics from civil jurisdiction, whilst 
all true Protestants believe that they, in common with lay 
offenders, should be amenable to civil tribunals. With regard 
to worship, the difference, vast as it is between the two creeds, 
is expressed in as few words,—in the first, it is “ Sensuousness;” 


in the second, “ Spirituality.” 7 

Nor unconnected with this subject is the lecture, yet remaining c 
to be noticed—“ The Characteristics of the Middle Ages,” by the 3 
Rev. Thomas Archer. ‘Will “Young England,” or any other #4 
precocious young gentleman, venture the assertion, that “the eh 
former days were better than these,” after perusing the follow- a 


ing clever and compendious sketch of Popish Europe eight or 

ten centuries ago. af 
“In glancing at the literary, philosophical, and intellectual * 

phenomena of the middle ages, it is necessary to cherish the i 

spirit of moderation and to avoid the extreme views of this 1 

subject; one of which represents the ignorance of the middle . 
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ages as of the most Cimmerian character, and the other exag. 
gerates their learning and knowledge. Now it must be con- 
fessed, that many important and valuable discoveries occurred 
during the period in question. Peruvian or Jesuit’s bark was 
discovered to heal the frame, and gunpowder invented to 
mangle it. Paper was invented for the cheap and easy trans- 
mission of thought from man to man, and generation to gene- 
ration ; and the mariner’s compass constructed to guide the ship 
over the hitherto trackless deserts of the ocean. These were 
great things; and the ages that produced them could not 
strictly, critically, be called dark and barbarous. The elemen- 
tary principles of education, however—namely, reading and 
writing—were rare acquirements. An uncovered, bare-footed, 
ragged, village urchin can now do what kings then, in many 
cases, could not—sign his own name. From the sixth century, 
the downward progress of letters is appalling. No favor was 
shown in the seventh century to arts or letters; and the means 
of instruction committed by pious zeal to the church were lost 
or perverted by a lazy, corrupt episcopate. The most tawdry 
eloquence obtained—the sublimest topics were degraded, the 
simplest mystified—by vulgar, ignorant affectation. 

“ Perhaps I address no young man—who has read history— 
who is ignorant of the fact, that what learning there was then 
was in the possession of the monks; and that to them it is 
owing that letters at all survived; and, above all, I believe that 
the word of God was preserved and transmitted. ‘This, with 
all our sincere and conscientious opposition te Popery, we ought 
never to forget. We are not, however, to suppose that this 
was the general—much less the universal—habit and labor of 
monastic life. The complaint of Alfred was this: “that there 
was not a priest, from the Humber to the Thames, who under- 
stood the Liturgy in his mother tongue, or who could translate 
the easiest piece of Latin; and that, from the Thames to the 
sea, the ecclesiastics were, if possible, still more ignorant.” In 
an ecclesiastical council, even dignified clergy were found who 
could not subscribe their own names to the canons declared and 
fashioned by themselves. Nor is it less observable, that the 
great points of thought were rather the subtilties of casuistry, 
than the profound broad matters of philosophy. The intellect 
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of Europe was moulded in scholastic forms—a dialectic phrase 
was more important than a grave weighty truth. The scho- 
lastie system, devised for the defence of the errors of a corrupt 
system of religion, fettered and thralled reason. Mind moved 
ina uniform circle. Argumentation became a mere syllogism. 
The expanded spirit of modern philosophy was unknown. Its 
great hierophant, Bacon, had not yet appeared. It was re- 
served for the Reformation at once to disinthral the heart from 

i and the understanding from the chains of a cold 
contracted logic ; from the worship of mere verbal subtilties,— 


those verbal subtilties of which it has been justly said, that ‘a _ 


passion for them is one of the characteristics of a low state of 
improvement.” The medieval philosophers were jugglers in 
words: the modern philosopher is an expounder of things. The 
one shone in the dexterity of his jeux de mots ; the other in the 
sober daring of his research, the penetration of his intellect, and 
the magnanimous calmness of his submission to truth! 

“But, even with such disadvantages, no provision was made 
for the intellectual progress of the masses. The science of the 
day was locked up in a dead language. The democracy was 
almost utterly and uniformly abandoned to ignorance. Few 
of their number, if guilty of crime, could challenge the benefit 
of clergy. I would not say it was the policy of their age to 
keep the people in ignorance, but we know that our policy is 
different—to scatter the light of knowledge and the germs of 
thought; and such is not only the policy, but the practice of the 
modern church and modern times, since the imaginary interview 
of Luther and the Devil, at whose head the reformer threw his 
inkstand, showing in that myth the great truth, that ink is 
stronger than holy water. Before that time the many were the 
ignorant—light-hearted, and faithful, manly as they were even 
in'bondage, but still ignorant. The few are the ignorant now; 
and there lies the difference of the past and the present times. 
Go back to the period when, according to Hallam, most con- 
tracts were verbal, because notaries could not be found fit to 
draw up charters; when treaties were written in an ungram- 
matical and barbarous form, almost to an incredible degree ;— 
to those times, of which Hallam says that scarcely any monu- 
ment of their literature has been preserved, except a few jejune 
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chronicles, the vilest legends of saints, or verses equally desti- 
1: oo tute of spirit and metre. Go back to Rome—the centre of 
, P of papal power in the civilized world, of which a council, held in 
i 992, asserts that scarcely a single person was found in that city 
who knew the first elements of letters! Pass to Spain, in 
which, in the age of Charlemagne, not one priest in a thousand 
could address a common letter of salutation to another! Then 
ci | | | overleap the distance of time and space, and enter this hall in 
i q December, 1848, and upon this platform you see standing a 
AG day-laborer, to receive from the hands of a prospective peer— 
j | not a swineherd’s collar—not the vassal’s brand—not the mo- 
? nastic penance—but a prize, for an essay in vindication of the 
blessedness and benefits of the Lord’s day ; the creation of his 
own mind, and the writing of his own hand! And he was but 
one of a thousand—honest, though hard and horny-handed 
men, toiling for their daily bread in the mines beneath the 
earth, or the manufactories upon its surface !” 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


We live in an age of progress—of improvement—we trust 
we can say, in some things—of reform. Wonderful are the 
advances made, lengthened the strides accomplished within 
the last dozen years, in the march of intellect, in science and 
art, in literature and education, oh, that we were more alive to 
our responsibilities ! Oh, that in morals and piety also our age 
had advanced to the same extent! 

The desert is no longer a barrier to commerce; railroads 
unite countries and continents in the bonds of brotherhood, that 
before were almost strangers ; seas and rivers, and even oceans, 
are made one broad universal highway, by the triumphs of 
human labor, and new wonders in the firmament are brought 
within our gaze by improved telescopes. Unthorght of sub- 
stances are brought into every day use, and made subservient 
to our comforts ; extraordinary combinations in medicine are 
found productive of the happiest effects in mitigating huma 
suffering ; literature is brought within the reach of all classes; 
artificial light is evolved from water ; and the ere-while terrific 
electric fluid is rendered available for the most important pur- 
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poses ; While still more lately, as if to favor and forward the pro- 
gress of luxury and refinement, an inexhaustible supply of gold 
is likely to flow into society, so that the era of Solomon may be 
recalled, of which it was said “all the vessels in his day were 
of gold, silver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon.” 

These things, and more which might be named, make us feel 
irresistibly that man, favored no doubt by the providence of 
God, is putting forth all his energies to raise his nature towards 
its highest pinnacle of merely earthly learning and luxury. 

Amidst all this turmoil, where human passions and Satan’s 
devices are also too apparent, it is refreshing at times to 
recur to communion with Nature, her loveliness, her might, her 
mysteries, and through these look up to nature’s God. Blest 
with human wisdom and inventions, we find so little of God, 
the ORIGINATOR, the BENEFACTOR; and so much of the inflated 
pride of talent, and “ oppositions of science falsely so called,” 
that we are tempted to imagine men again engaged in the 
impious attempt to shut the Deity from his own creation, and 
“build themselves a city and a town,” which should withstand 
even the weapons of omnipotence. 

“ Man, weak man! 

“ Dress’d in a little brief philosophy,” 

fondly dreams he has subjected, or may subject, the realm of 
nature to his will; and until he is “ weighed in the balance of 
the sanctuary,” he wots not how frail, how impotent he is. Let 
him listen to the words of heavenly wisdom, “ Hast thou an 
arm like God, or canst thou thunder with a voice like Him? 
Hearken unto this, stand still, and consider the wondrous 
works of God. Dost thou know when He disposed them, and 
caused the light of His cloud to shine.” Job xxxvii. 14, 15. 

Ought not we humbly to reply, “ Teach us what we shall 
say unto him, for we cannot order our speech by reason of 
darkness.” Job xxxvii. 19. 

In confirmation of these views, we shall instance only one 
natural phenomenon which has baffled all attempts to discover 
its cause, or account for its appearances. This is the Aurora 
Borealis, or northern lights, so called because it generally occurs 
in the northern sky. Among the peasantry, by whom it is 
regarded with superstitious dread, it is designated as “ pretty 
{or merry) dancers.” 
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This beautiful, mysterious, and to arctic regions, most benef- 
cent phenomenon, we presume is in its ordinary phasis, tolerably 
well known to our readers. For several months past it has 
been generally witnessed over all Britain, though for the most 
part its radiance is confined to more northerly latitudes. In 
Iceland and Greenland, and the frozen regions of Lapland and 
Siberia, it is seen in its most attractive and brilliant forms. 
Night after night it there supplies the place of the absent 
moon, assisting the benighted hunter in his dreary labors, or 
lighting the traveller in his otherwise cheerless and dangerous 
journey towards his home. 

In the Shetland islands, though in a less degree, this sur- 
prising meteor may be almost constantly observed in the winter 
months. Sometimes it is of the colour of pale star-light, flashing 
in irregular streaks, from the horizon to the zenith, chiefly in 
the direction of N.E. to 8.W. Sometimes black masses of 
clouds are seen to rest just over the hills, behind which, in 
strong contrast, are piled up long strata as of bright moonlight, 
constantly shifting their position, now fading away at one point, 
and bursting out in redoubled lustre in another. Then as the 
spectator muses and gazes, untiringly watching the panoramic 
phantasmagoria, the whole sky is suddenly illuminated with 
corruscations of evéry varied color, which as suddenly sink away, 
and all is for a short time the “ blackness of darkness.” During 
the present season we have seen it in these islands, in the form 
of a belt, or luminous arch, of a pale blue color, spanning the 
whole heavens, like a perfect rainbow, the inclosed semicircle 
being one dense mass of deepest black. At another time, it 
appeared as if the entire south-eastern sky were the reflection 
of some fearful wide-spread conflagration; and this continued 
stationary for several hours. Again, frequently, when the at- 
mosphere was cloudy, the heavens were overspread with a serene 
and steady light, such as a full moon would give, and causing 
dark objects to cast a very perceptible shadow, so that it could 
hardly be credited, but yet was undoubted, that the moon was 
in her last quarter, and not a single star visible. The state of 
the weather was various during all these appearances, some 
times it was calm and frosty, sometimes blowing a gale from 
any quarter, sometimes clear, and at others quite cloudy. 

There is another fact connected with this beauteous pheno 
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menon, which has been often doubted, but which the present 
writer can vouch for, and this is, that a singular noise is some- 
times heard at the time of its most vivid and changeful repre- 
sentations. It isa low fanning sound, altogether unlike any 
other, except it might be the “ sweep” that the swift wing of 
a small bird may be imagined to give. But then it seemed to 
be now close to the observer’s feet, and now rustling over his 
head; so that while he starts at the proximity of an occurrence 
so unusual, it might be pardonable if an undefined feeling of 
awe, were to steal over the anxious listener. ‘Twice within the 
last few years has this been distinctly experienced by the 
writer, when abroad on a still, clear midnight, m absolute 
solitude, engaged in watching the flashing corruscations of the 
Aurora. On one of these occasions also, a very faint crackling 
was heard, as if some grass shoots were being burnt by fire, 
or as it were the echo of footsteps on snow, where no snow was, 
or footsteps could be near. Several intelligent seamen, who 
have made many voyages to Hudson’s Bay, have assured us, 
they had heard repeatedly, sounds precisely similar in the 
same circumstances. 

We have before remarked, that the ignorant peasantry of 
North Britain, universally regard the “ pretty dancers” with 
superstitious fears. It is believed to foreshadow political or 
atmospheric commotions. With respect to the latter, it is 
certain, that in Shetland, whenever the Aurora is particularly 
brilliant and constant, stormy unsettled weather is always to be 
expected. This season the prognostic has been fulfilled to the 
letter. The winter has been one unvaried succession of sudden 
and violent storms, often accompanied by much ‘thunder and 

In so far as the Aurora Borealis may be prophetical of 
political convulsions, of course our opinion must be more 
cautiously expressed. In the former case, changes in the at- 
mosphere may be intimately connected with its appearances. 
With the present, so far as we can see, it can have no possible 
association. But yet, had we observed the same phenomena 
last season that we have during the present one, we should at 
least have regarded it as a curious coincidence. And who dares 
say, that though Britain hugs herself in imagined safety, while 
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thrones and constitutions are trembling around her, her time 
may not yet be coming. Let us be humble and prayerful. 
Our Lord himself conjoined the prediction of “ wars and 
rumours of wars,” with “ signs in the heavens above, and on 
the earth beneath.” Humility and faith in things beyond our 
comprehension, are something better than self-sufficient, igno- 
rant scepticism. 

And now again we enquire, what is this Aurora Borealis, 
so lovely; so changeful, so unique, “ which cheers, but warms 
not?” Whence its source or cause ? 

“ Some modification of the electric phenomena!” This is all 
science can say. Wecan in some measure direct and control 
the lightning, as it bursts from the overcharged clouds. We 
have impressed into our service the galvanic battery, so as to 
telegraph our thoughts with almost the lightning’s own speed, 
and to produce a steady light, rivalling that of the sun. Yet of 
the nature of this mysterious and even terrific agent, of its 
mode of operation, and of its effects on life and vegetation, we 
know absolutely nothing. Some celebrated astronomers spent 
a summer thirty years ago in Shetland, for the purpose of 
making scientific observations on the pendulum. The Aurora 
Borealis attracted much of their attention, though it was not 
the season favorable for observing it. But they have never 
ceased to desire, and collect information regarding its different 
phenomena. And still they are as much in the dark as ever— 
still any plausible theory respecting it, is a desideratum in 
science. Will this teach those who are called “ savans,’ 
-humility? Will it suggest to them, that the loftiness of science 
ought ever to bend in lowly abasement, before the might and 
majesty of Him, who wings the lightning, and wields the 
thunderbolt? And may each reader be hence reminded how 
many things there are in heaven and earth, that cannot be 
solved by our philosophy, and that the modesty of the immor- 
tal Newton is not less admirable than his genius, when he 
said, “ that the more he knew, the more he found he had still to 
learn, and that he was but as a child gathering pebbles on the 
shore, while the ocean of undiscovered truth lay stretched out 
before him.” 

Shetland. E. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WORDS. 

Worps are very wonderful things. They help us to see and 
realize objects hundreds and thousands of miles away. Lord 
Rosse has at vast cost, and after prodigious and protracted labor, 
constructed a telescope between fifty and sixty feet long and 
seven feet wide, by means of which he may learn something more 
about the heavenly bodies than has hitherto been known. But 
this wonderful tube, though it carries the eye millions of millions 
of miles into the regions of space, is not to be compared with that 
most common, but most curious of all things—a word. 

For words can transport us to worlds unseen and eternal. 
They can tell us of the ineffable glories of heaven; they can 
startle us by picturing the awful realities of hell; they can bring 
down God to our poor finite capacities, and can carry up our 
minds to the very throne of the universe itself. And all this they 
can do by a plain, unvarnished statement of facts, independently 
of any of the graces of oratory, or the helps derivable from a 
finished elocution. But if these should be added, as they some- 
times are, their power or pathos may be heightened to a wonder- 
fulextent. It is recorded of Whitefield that he could give such 
varied emphasis to one and the same word, as to produce either 
a smile or tear at will from any of his auditory. 

Words are very graphic things. They draw pictures often 
more cleverly and strikingly than the pencil of the artist. Child- 
ren are proverbially fond of pictures, but they are still fonder of 
words, when those words are suited to their small capacities. 
When a father “ talks pictures’ to his child, that child is more 
deeply interested than he would be in looking at a mere collection 
of prints or drawings. He is speaking, perhaps, of a walk in the 
country, over the wild moor or along the deep road or through 
the park with its old oaks and crooked thorns and silver- 
stemmed birches, and how he waded‘ knee-deep in fern and 
withered leaves towards the herd of deer that lay in some shel- 
tered bottom far off from the beaten way ; and the child sees them 
all just as vividly as if they were placed before him in a painting. 

Words, too, are very affe-ting things. They go down into 
people's hearts, and make them feel. That good man, Richard 
Cecil, was a reprobate in his younger days, but even in his hours 
of sin and heedlessness he could not forget his pious mother’s 
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words. “They hampered,” as he said himself, “the wheels of 
evil.” He could not get on so fast as his own wicked heart 
would otherwise have led him, but felt, when he appeared most 
headstrong and determined in his foolish pursuit of worldly lusts, 
as if he were pulling against the stream. A mother’s words were 
stronger than “ the strong man armed,” taking from him all his 
armour wherein he trusted, and dividing the spoil. 

Words are very suggestive things. They get into the head and 
set it thinking. That little word “ Try” has made more fortunes 
than all the gold of California will ever do. It has set people 
contriving, and found them work for a whole life. 

“Tis a lesson you should heed, 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again!” 

When the queen opens Parliament she makes a speech to both 
houses. And all the country reads it, or hears it read, and builds 
a thousand theories on every paragraph. Almost every word in 
it becomes the seed of other words, growing up into the “' largest 
of all trees,”’ till it darkens still more the already murky atmos- 
phere of party- politics. 

Words are very instructive things. What should we be worth 
without them? The child learns much more before it can read 
than afterwards; and all this knowledge it acquires through the 
medium of words. This is indeed the case throughout our whole 
lives, the transition being merely from words spoken to written 
words. Something to be sure we pick up from observation, but 
even in facts thus ascertained, we require words for their due 
development and exposition. 

Words are very important things. We may feel and work 
through their influence, but after all we may not feel rightly, and 
not work as God would have us work. But “ right words” will 
set all right; and it is therefore of first-rate importance that we 
should find these. And we know where to look for them, for 
“ the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart : the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes.”’ 

If human words then be such wonderful things, how much 
more wonderful must be God’s words—* the Words of the Book 
of this Prophecy,” as they are called in that epitome given of 
their nature in the closing chapter of the Bible. 
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All that God does is wonderful. Look at the stars, the nearest 
of which must be twenty millions of millions of miles away— 
more than two hundred thousand times the distance of our sun, 
and think of the magnitude and majesty of creation. Look at the 
earth, beautiful at all seasons, with all its living hosts, from the 
whale or the elephant to the minutest animalcule, each creature 
perfect in all its parts, and every part, even of the smallest, a 
microcosm of design and wonder. 

Then look at God in Providence, and think how these wait all 
on Him that he may give them their meat in due season—not as 
supplying merely the elements of motion or direction to some 
machine—not without their own agency and co-operation—for 
that he gives them, they must gather; and then say, if words, 
wonderful as they are, can say it, how great, how wise, how good, 
how wonderful He is, as manifested in these works around us. 

But there is one thing more wonderful than these, He has 
magnified His Word above all his name, And the word of God 
we are now to speak of, taking for our text the phrase already 
quoted —‘* The Words of the Prophecy of this book.” 

There are two things to be noticed here. What we must do 
with these words; and what we must nof do with them. 

The first of these is rather implied than stated; but it will be 
found plainly enough if we look for it. They are called words of 
prophecy; but the expression applies to the whole truth of God— 
the whole canon of Inspiration, to which they form the solemn 
close. Looking therefore at the Bible as a prophecy, what mean- 
ing are we to attach to the latter term? 

Paul tells us in writing to the Corinthians. It is a teaching 
by which the sinner feels convinced of sin, condemned by it, sorry 
for it, and prayerful on account of it. ‘* He is convinced of all, 
he is judged of all, and thus are the secrets of his heart made 
manifest, and so falling down on his face he will worship God.” 

If God, then, call these words the words of prophecy, he must 
intend us to make this use of them—so to read that we may see 
ourselves to be sinners, and God, the justifier of the ungodly who 
believe in Jesus. 

But some may say, “‘ How do you know that prophesying is 
teaching—we have always been taught to believe that to pro- 
phesy is to foretel things to come.” Beitso. And is not this 
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the very purport of the Bible. Is not its great aim to bring life 
and immortality to light, and to set Christ so before us that we 
may say, “ This is life eternal that we may know the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.” All preaching has 
this prophecy for its great burthen. ‘“‘ Say ye to the righteous 
that it shall be well with him: woe unto the wicked! it shall be 
ill with him.’’ So far, then, every preacher is a prophet. 

Some may say again, ‘‘ There are so many things in the Bible 
—which of these must I study?” How our text simplifies this 
momentous question. ‘This prophecy” is its comprehensive 
name. Christ is the first and the last to whom all the prophets 
gave witness. Look for Him there, and for yourselves. Give 
your heart to Him, and take Him into yours. The great end of 
prophecy is not answered if he be received into the intellect alone: 
for prophecy must tell upon the feelings and affections as well as 
on the judgment. The Bible is a dead letter till we are convinced, 
condemned, penitent, and prayerful. The last link reveals the 
Christian, ‘“‘ Behold he prayeth.” 

There is one more duty connected with this word. We have 
seen what is to be done with it. Now what are we not to do? 
Two things. We are neither to add to it, nor take from it. And 
who but pleads guilty to this charge? There have been Pharisees 
and Sadducees in all-ages. The Papist, and the Puseyite, andghe 
Ritualist, .are still endeavoring, like their prototypes of old, to 
make the law void through their traditions, These are they who 
add. But who takes from it? Of whom was the cold Sadducee 
the awful type—denying the Resurrection, and saying that there 
was neither angel nor spirit? Was he not the immature Socinian 
who makes the Resurrection and the Life himself, but man 
corruptible and dying? The first dared only doubt that there 
were spirits: the second robs the Forming and Informing Spirit 
Himself of all his royal honors. 

But are these the only robbers of the Word—the only doctors 
of God's great Book of Truth. Far from it. The Arminian robs 
the Spirit of his high and unquestioned sovereignty ; the Calvinist, 
of his reforming and purifying energy. And what a host are 
ready on the other hand to lay burthens on their brethren, which 
neither they nor their fathers are able, or in any way bound, to bear. 
The Jews had but one pass-word, when they cried out against 
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the Gentiles, ‘‘ Except ye be circumcised, ye cannot be saved.” 
But our tests might be named Legion, not only from their num- 
ber, but their overbearing intolerance. Look for a moment at 
professing Christians in the nineteenth century; and then lonk at 
Him who in His all-embracing love, thus prayed on their behalf 
—*“ That they all may be ONE, as Thou, Father art in me, and 
| in thee—that they also may be one IN US; that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me!” 

Are they one yet—one in themselves, or one in God and 
Christ? If not, O unloving and unlovely Christians ! how can 
you wonder that the world is so slow of heart to believe the gos- 
pel? Learn to love, that your Master’s image may be seen in 
you; and beholding that image, the world will be transformed 
into it, till the glory of that love shall merge in the greater glory 
of your inheritance in light. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 


We entered Mosul on the 10th of April. During a short 
stay in this town we visited the great ruins on the east bank of 
the river, which have been generally believed to be the remains 
of Nineveh. We rode also into the desert, and explored the 
monnd of Kalah Sherghat, a vast ruin on the Tigris, about fifty 
miles below its junction with the Zab. As we journeyed thither 
we rested for the night at the small Arab village of Hammum 
Ali, around which are still the vestiges of an ancient city. 
From the summit of an artificial eminence we looked down upon 
a broad plain, separated from us by the river. A line of lofty 
mounds bounded it to the east, and one of a pyramidal form 
tose high above the rest. Beyond it could be faintly traced the 
waters of the Zab. Its position rendered its identification easy. 
This was the pyramid which Xenophon has described, and near 
which the ten thousand had encamped : the ruins around it were 
those which the Greek general saw twenty-two centuries before, 
and which were even then the remains of an ancient city. 
Although Xenophon had confounded a name, spoken by a 
strange race, with one familiar to a Greek ear, and had called 
the place Larissa, tradition still points to the origin of the city, 
and, by attributing its foundation to Nimrod, whose name the 
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ruins now bear, connects it with one of the first settlements of 
the human race. 

Kalah Sherghat, no less than Nimroud, was an Assyrian ruin: 
a vast, shapeless mass, now covered with grass, and showing 
scarcely any traces of the work of man except where the winter 
rains had formed ravines down its almost perpendicular sides, 
and had thus laid open its contents. A few fragments of pottery 
and inscribed bricks, discovered after a careful search amongst 
the rubbish which had accumulated around the base of the great 
mound, served to prove that it owed its construction to the 
people who had founded the city of which Nimroud is the 
remains. There was a tradition current amongst the Arabs, 
that strange figures carved in black stone still existed amongst 
the Arabs; but we searched for them in vain, during the greater 
part of a day in which we were engaged in exploring the heaps 
of earth and bricks, covering a considerable extent of country 
on the right bank of the Tigris. 

On the morning following these discoveries, I rode to the 
encampment of Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman, and was returning to 
the mound, when I saw two Arabs of his tribe urging their 
mares to the top of their speed. On approaching me they 
stopped. “ Hasten, O Bey,” exclaimed one of them—“ hasten to 
the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, it is 
wonderful, but it is true! we have seen him with our eyes. 
There is no God but God;” and both joining in this pious 
exclamation, they galloped off, without further words, in the 
direction of their tents. On reaching the ruins I descended into 
the new trench, and found the workmen, who had already seen 
me, as | approached, standing near a heap of baskets and cloaks. 
Whilst Awad advanced and asked for a present to celebrate the 
occasion, the Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily con- 
structed, and disclosed an enormous human head sculptured in 
full out of the alabaster of the country. They had uncovered 
the upper part of a figure, the remainder of which was still 
buried in the earth. I saw at once that the head must belong 
to a winged lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad and 
Persepolis. It was in admirable preservation. The expression 
was calm yet majestic, and the outline of the features showed 4 
freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be looked for in the 
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works of so remote a period. The cap had three thorns, and, 
unlike that of the human-headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, 
was rounded and .without ornament atthe top. 1 was not sur- 
prised that the Arabs had been amazed and terrified at this 
apparition. It required no stretch of imagination to conjure up 
the most strange fancies. This gigantic head, blanched with 
age, thus rising from the bowels of the earth, might well have 
belonged to one of those fearful beings which are pictured in the 
traditions of the country, as appearing to mortals, slowly ascend- 
ing from the regions below. One of the workmen, on catching 
the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown down his basket and 
run off towards Mosul as fast as his legs could carry him. I 
learned this with regret, as I anticipated the consequences. 
Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth which still 
clung to the sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation 
of the work, a noise of horsemen was heard, and presently Abd- 
ur-rahman, followed by half his tribe, appeared on the edge of 
the trench. As soon asthe two Arabs had reached their tents, 
and published the wonders they had seen, every one mounted his 
mare and rode to the mound, to satisfy himself of the truth of 
these inconceivable reports. When they beheld the head they all 
cried together, “There is no God but God, and Mahommed is his 
prophet!” It was some time before the sheikh could be prevailed 
upon to descend into the pit, and convince himself that the image 
he saw was of stone. “ This is not the work of men’s hands,” 
exclaimed he, “but of those infidel giants of whom the Prophet, 
peace be with him! has said, that they were higher than the 
tallest date tree; thisis one of the idols which Noah, peace be 
with him! cursed before the flood.” In this opinion, the result 
of a careful examination, all the bystanders concurred. I now 
ordered a trench to be dug due south from the head, in the 
expectation of finding a corresponding figure, and before night- 
fall reached the object of my search about twelve feet distant. 
Engaging two or three men to sleep near the sculptures, I 
returned to the village and celebrated the day’s discovery by a 
slaughter of sheep, of which all the Arabs near partook. 

Before leaving Nimroud and reburying its palaces, I would 
wish to lead the reader once more through the ruins of the 
principal edifice, and to convey as distinct an idea as I am.able 
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of the excavated halls and chambers, as they appeared when 
fully explored. Let us imagine ourselves issuing from my tent 
near the village in the plain. On approaching the mound, not a 
trace of building can be perceived, except a small mud hut 
covered with reeds, erected for the accommodation of my 
Chaldwan workmen. We ascend this artificial hill, but stil] see 
no ruins, not a stone protruding from the soil. There is only a 
broad, level platform before us, perhaps covered with a luxuriant 
crop of barley, or may be yellow and parched, without a blade of 
; vegetation, except here and there a scanty tuft of camel-thorn. 
Low black heaps, surrounded by brushwood and dried grass, a 
thin column of smoke issuing from the midst of them, may be 
seen here and there. These are the tents of the Arabs; and a 
few miserable old women are groping about them, picking up 
camels’-dung or dry twigs. One or two girls, with firm step and 
erect carriage, are perceived just reaching the top of the mound, 
a with the water-jar on their shoulders, or a bundle of brushwood 
a _ on their heads. On all sides of us, apparently issuing from 
Ty under ground, are long lines of wild-looking beings, with dis. 
hevelled hair, their limbs only half concealed by a short, loose 
shirt, some jumping and capering, and all hurrying to and fro, 
shouting like madmen. Each one carries a basket; and as he 
_ peaches the edge of the mound, or convenient spot near, empties 
its contents, raising at the same time a cloud of dust. He then 
returns at the top of his speed, dancing and yelling as before, 
and flourishing his basket over his head; again he suddenly 
disappears in the bowels of the earth, from whence he emerged. 
These are the workman employed in removing the rubbish from 
the rums. We will descend into the principal trench, by 
flight of steps rudely cut into the earth, near the western face of 
the mound. As we approach it, we find a party of Arabs bend- 
ing on their knees, and intently gazing at something beneath 
them. Each holds his long spear, tufted with ostrich feathers, 
in one hand; and in the other the halter of his mare, which 
stands patiently behind him. The party consists of a Bedouin 
. sheikh from the desert, and his followers, who, having heard 
strange reports of the wonders of Nimroud, have made several 
days’ journey to remove their doubts, and satisfy their curiosity. 
The sheikh rises as he hears us approach, and if we wish to 
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escape the embrace of a very dirty stranger, we had better at 
once hurry into the trenches. We descend about twenty feet, 
and suddenly find ourselves between a pair of colossal lions, 
winged and human-headed, forming a portal. 

In the subterraneous labyrinth which we have reached, all is 
bustle and confusion. Arabs are running about in different 
directions ; some bearing baskets filled with earth, other carry- 
ing the water-jars to their companions. The Chaldeans or 
Tiyari, in their striped dresses and curious conical caps, are 
digging with picks into the tenacious earth, raising a dense 
cloud of fine dust at every stroke. The wild strains of Kurdish 


music may be heard occasionally issuing from some distant — 


part of the ruins, and if they are caught by the parties at work, 
the Arabs join their voices in chorus, raise the war-cry, and 
labor with renewed energy. Leaving behind us a small 
chamber, in which the sculptures are distinguished by a want of 
finish in the execution, and considerable rudeness in the design 
of the ornaments, we issue from between the winged lions, and 
enter the remains of the principal hall. On both sides of us are 
sculptured gigantic winged figures; some with the heads of 
eagles, others entirely human, and carrying mysterious symbols 
in their hands. To the left is another portal, also formed by 
winged lions. One of them has, however, fallen across the 
entrance, and there is just room tocreepbeneathit. Beyond this 
portal is a winged figure, and slabs with bas-reliefs; but they 
have been so much injured that we can searcely trace the subject 
upon them. Further on there are no traces of wall, although a 
deep trench has been opened. The opposite side of the hall has 
also disappeared, and we only see a high wall of earth. On 
examining it attentively, we can detect the marks of masonry ; 
and we soon find that it is a solid structure built of bricks of 
unbaked clay; now of the same color as the surrounding soil, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from it. The slabs of alabaster, 
fallen from their original position, have, however, been raised ; 
and we tread in the midst of a maze of small bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting chariots, horsemen, battles, and sieges Perhaps the 
workmen are about to raise a slab for the first time; and we 
watch, with eager curiosity, what new event of Assyrian history, 
ot what unknown custom or religious ceremony, may be illus- 
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trated by the sculpture beneath. Having walked about one 
hundred feet amongst these scattered monuments of ancient 
history and art, we reach another door-way, formed by gigantic 
winged bulls in yellow limestone. One is still entire; but its 
companion has fallen, and is broken into several pieces—the 
great human head is at our feet. We pass on without turning 
into the part of the building to which this portal leads. Beyond 
it we see another winged figure, holding a graceful flower in its 
hand, and apparently presenting it as an offering to the winged 
ball. Adjoining this sculpture we find eight fine bas-reliefs, 
There is the king hunting and triumphing over the lion and 
wild bull; and the siege of the castle, with the battering-ram. 
We have now reached the end of the hall, and find before us an 
elaborate and beautiful sculpture, representing two kings, stand- 
ing beneath the emblem of the supreme deity, and attended by 
winged figures. Between them is the sacred tree. In front of 
this bas-relief is the great stone platform, upon which, in days 
of old, may have been placed the throne of the Assyrian 
monarch, when he received his captive enemies, or his courtiers. 
To the left of us is a fourth outlet from the hall, formed by 
another pair of lions, We issue from between them, and find 
ourselves on the edge of a deep ravine, to the north of which 
rises, high above us, the lofty pyramid, Figures of captives 
bearing objects of tribute—ear-rings, bracelets, and monkeys— 
may be seen on walls near this ravine; and two enormow 
bulls, and two winged figures above fourteen feet high, are lying 
on ite very edge, As tho ravine bounds the ruins on this wide, 
we must return to the yellow bulls, Passing through the 
entrance formed by them, we enter a large chamber surrounded 
by eagle-headed figures: at one end of it ls a doorway guarded 
by two priests ov divinities, and in the centre another portal 
with winged bulls, Whichever way we turn, we find viurselte 
in the midst of a nest of rooma; and without an acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the place, we should soon lose ourselves 
in this labyrinth. The accumulated rubbish being generally 
left in the centre of the chambers, the whole excavation consists 
of a number of narrow passages, panelled on one side with slabs 
of alabaster, and shut in on the other by a high wall of earth, 
half buried ; in which may here and there be seen a broken vase; 
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or a brick painted with brilliant colors. We may wander 
through these. galleries for an hour or two, examining the 
marvellous sculptures, or the numerous inscriptions that sur- 
round us. Here we meet long rows of kings, attended by their 
eunuchs and priests—their lines of winged figures, carrying fir- 
cones and religious emblems, and seemingly in adoration before 
the mystic tree. Other entrances, formed by winged lions and 
bulls, lead us into new chambers. In every one of them are 
fresh objects of curiosity and surprise. At length, wearied, we 
issue from the buried edifice by a trench on the opposite side to 
that by which we entered, and find ourselves again on the naked 
platform. We look around in vain for any traces of the 
wonderful remains we have just seen, and are half inclined to 
believe that we have dreamed a dream, or have been listening to 
some tale of eastern romance. Some, who may hereafter tread 
on the spot when the grass again grows over the ruins of the 
Assyrian palaces, may indeed suspect that I have been relating 
a vision.” —Layard’s Nineveh. 
THE FALL OF WOLSEY. 

“The folly and the danger of unlawful ambition is the great 
lesson to be learned from Wolsey's life. Ambition is not in 
itself evil, It is a constitutional thirst of our nature, ‘and is 
lawful when it does not seek gratification at the sacrifice of our 
telghbour’s welfare, or at the cost of virtue and religion in the 
individual concerned, 

“Wolsey followed after supremacy in the council of his 
wverclyn, and supremacy in the church, Say-—that the election 
of the fret of these objects was not in itself wrong, Dut herein 
Wolsey erred, He did not 

to the goal of fame 

Heiween the poste of duty! 
Wolsey crossed the course when he ought to have compassed it, 
The following facts prove this, When Wolsey was made cardi- 
nal, his hat was sent by a common messenger in a common 
bag. Wolsey hearing of this, stopped the messenger in his 
road, covered him with costly apparel, and conveyed the hat 
with as much pomp to the high altar of Westminster Abbey, as 
though it were the living pope himself. Then, when Campeggio 
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arrived, Wolsey hearing that his retinue was mean, sent for- 
ward to the cardinal, mules and gorgeous trappings to increase 
his procession, and to swell his pomp. To use Leigh Hunt's 
words, Wolsey knew well, “how to cook up a raw mAterial of 
dignity for the public relish.” In this latter case, Wolsey’s 
cookery was spoiled. Among other things, Wolsey sent forward 
a quantity of scarlet cloth with which to cover the cardinal’s 
baggage. The people were deluded into the idea that these 
covered trunks contained presents to the king. In solemn 
pomp, the procession moves through Cheapside. The people 
gape with wonder at these scarlet-clad coffers. But the mules 
become restive, the trunks are thrown to the ground, the scarlet 
cloth is unfastened, and the beggary of the cardinal's baggage 
is the derision of all. Wolsey’s ambition was unlawful in the 
use of ostentatious artifice and lying show. 

“In intrigue Wolsey’s ambition was exercised. Without 
appearing to do it, he certainly undermined Chancellor 
Warham that he might himself carry the seal. He promised 
the French king his support when he was conspiring against 
him by similar overtures to the emperor. He endeavored by 
bribes to corrupt the Scottish nobles and to withdraw their 
allegiance from their king. He attempted to purchase the 
votes of the cardinals for his own election to the popedom. He 
promised friendship to France when he intended war, and he 
formed leagues with Germany which he never meant to keep. 
In all this great skill is shown, but the immorality is detestable. 
Like the chess-bishop, Wolsey in his foreign policy always 
moves obliquely. Hereby he sought satisfaction for his 
ambition. 

“ And Wolsey, to those whose favor seemed important to his 
welfare, was alow and sordid man-pleaser. In this respect 
Ignatius Loyola was in contrast with Wolsey as an angel to 4 
man, and Hildebrand and St. Bernard were above him as gods. 
In pleasing the great, Wolsey put forth his ambition. The 
vice that shines in this is as dark as the talent is bright. An¢é 
Wolsey had no regard to the rights of others in his attainment 
of wealth. But we must not linger. 

“ In one word—Wolsey’s self, by Wolsey’s ambition, was i0- 
creased beyond all proportion and elevated above its sphere. If 
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he acted for the king in treating with the other European 
powers, it was to exalt his sovereign and himself. His home 
government was for his own country and for himself. His 
ecclesiastical reforming and defending was for his church and 
for himself. Wolsey was not a patriot. Wolsey was no citizen 
of the world. He had no notion of a kingdom of truth and love. 
No social affection animated him—no religious idea led him—no 
godly emotion impelled him. 

“Many, of what men generally call great crimes, are not 
usually ascribed to Wolsey. Buckingham’s death is a blot. His 
broken celibacy isa blot. His rapacity of wealth and his cun- 
ning are blots. But the glaring stain on Wolsey’s character is 
unlawful ambition; because most of his other faults may be 
traced to this rampant passion. He was too pliant to the 
nighty that he might rise by the mighty. He was sometimes 
insolent to his inferiors that they might feel they were inferiors. 
He grew careless of the multitude when he saw the masses 
could neither elevate nor sustain him. He assumed undue 
importance that his name might be honored, and that his will 
might be law. He was rapacious of wealth that no dwelling 
might be like his dwelling, and no home like his home. 
Wolsey’s goal was Wolsey— Wolsey first— W olsey last—W olsey 
everything. And in running to this goal he quitted the posts 
of duty. The eternal law of love—tlove to one’s neighbour— 
love to God—Wolsey every day, and in every act transgressed. 
And Wolsey paid the penalty. Joined to his idol self, God and 
men left him to suffer alone. 

“ Often before his fall he was made to say— 

Oh how wretched 

Is that poor man, that hangs on princes’ favors ! 
Would to God, in hours of such wretchedness, and especially in 
his last hour of woe, some one had been near him to direct him 
to Jesus Christ! In vain had been his chapel, its officers and 
furniture—his dean and sub-dean—his repeater of the quire— 
his gospeller and pisteller—his singing priests and singing 
children—his rich and numerous copes—his golden candlesticks 
—his sumptuous crosses—his daily mass :—useless in his last 
hour were abbey and monks, confessor and abbot, extreme 
unction and mass. Wolsey needed Christ.—Martin’s Lecture 
on Cardinal Wolsey. 


Poetry. 


POETRY. 


| THE INVITATION TO THE FIELDS. 


Wry should we ever toil 
. In silence or turmoil, 
To gather gold like Californian slaves ? 


| 
Li | Why should we still debate, 

| In melancholy state, 
| ' Knowledge abstruse to lead us to our graves ? 
+ | Or dream majestic dreams, 
BS Filling the earth with schemes 
| | _ Of human happiness from our Utopian shelves, 

if | World-wide, alas! but far too narrow for ourselves ? 

ia Let us be young again, 
Be And o’er the grassy plain 

5 a Gambol like children, and give Care the slip, 
a And mental stateliness, 
} 4 | Let us be young in spirit, as we trip 
1] Beside the running brooks, 
q | Heedless of men and books, 

if And heart-sore Wisdom’s frowns or magisterial sighs, 

| Looking contemptuous down upon our revelries. 
| Have we out-grown the joys 


That fill’d our hearts, as boys? 
t. And does the music of the thrushes bring 
| 7 i. No more the young delight 


og That,in our childhood bright 
Made beautiful the mornings of the spring ? 
‘jy Ripple the streams no more, 


§ Or are our ears so dull’d by commerce with our kind, 
| That we can hear no hymns between the trees and wind? 
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In our too plodding homes 
We ponder over tomes, 
Ledger and day-book, till we quite forget 
That there are fields and bowers, 
And river-banks and flowers, 
And that we owe our languid limbs a debt : 
A debt most sweet to pay— 
A needful holiday— 
A brain-refreshing truce, ’mid intellectual strife, 
That, fought too keenly out, impairs the mortal life. 


We do our nature wrong 
Neglecting over long 
The bodily joys that help to make us wise; 
The ramble up the slope 
Of the high mountain cope— 
The long day’s walk, the vigorous exercise, 
The fresh, luxurious bath, 
Far from the trodden path, 
Or mid the ocean waves dashing with harmless roar, 
Lifting us off our feet upon the sandy shore. 


Kind heaven! there is no end 
Of pleasures as we wend 
Our pilgrimage on life’s undevious way 
If we but know the laws 
Of the Eternal Cause, 
And for His glory and our good obey. 
But intellectual pride 
Sets half these joys aside, 
And our perennial care absorbs the soul so much, 
That life burns cold and dim under its deadening touch. 


What pleasures he hath miss’d 
Who struggles to exist 
Amid factitious wants and luxuries vain ; 
Spending his youth and prime, 
As if our comrade Time, 
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Were but a servitor in Mammon’s train. 
And, waking up at last, 
When threescore years have pass’d, 
With stiff and palsied joints, and just enough of breath 
To own how wrong he was, and pay his court to Death. 


Welcome, ye plump green meads, 
Ye streams, and sighing reeds! 
Welcome, ye corn-fields, waving like a sea! 
Welcome the leafy bowers, 
And children gathering flowers, 
And farewell, for awhile, sage drudgery. 
What, though we're growing old, 
Our blood is not yet cold : 
Come with me to the fields, thou man of many ills, 
And give thy limbs a chance among the daffodils ! 


Come with me to the woods, 
And let their solitudes 
Re-echo to our voices as we go. 
Upon thy weary brain 
Let childhood come again, 
Spite of thy wealth, thy learning, or thy woe ; 
Stretch forth thy limbs, and leap— 
Thy life has been asleep ; 
And though the wrinkles deep may furrow thy pale brow, 
Show me, if thou art wise, how like a child art thou! 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


ENIGMA. 
( Answers in verse are requested.) 


Who seeks my /ast with all my first, is wise— 
Gains the great victory and secures the prize ; 

But, joining both, he waxes poor indeed, 

And deems that wealth which proves his very need. 
Then whilst as one, I bring both heart and soul 

To crave the other, may I shun the whole. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


JUNE, 1849. 


ST. PAUL’S SHIPWRECK. 


Ovr engraving represents the situation of the ship on 
the fifteenth morning. 

She is anchored by the stern in St. Paul’s Bay, Malta, 
ina gale from the E. N. E. with Salmonetta island on the 
left, and the place “‘ where two seas meet,” (4cés xxvii. 41,) 
to which the ship must be driven. The illustration 
represents the situation of the ship at the moment des- 
cribed in verse 40, when the crew are cutting away the 
anchors, loosing the rudder-bands, and hoisting the artemon 
or sail. 

The ship is a composition from different ancient authori- 
ties, and with reference to the peculiar mode of anchoring 
by the stern, instead of the head as is common at the 
present day, Mr. Smith says, “The proximate cause of 
anchoring was, no doubt, that assigned by St. Luke—the 
fear of falling on the rocks to leeward ; but they had, also, 
an ulterior object in view, which was to run the ship 
ashore as soon as daylight enabled them to select a spot 
where it could be done with a prospect of safety. For this 
purpose the very best position in which the ship could be, 
was to be anchored by the stern.—Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul, by James Smith, Esq., London, 1848. 
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LOOK TO THE END. 


FORTUNATELY for me, the general attention was at this 
moment diverted by Mrs. Selwyn. 

“My dear Mrs. Grey, may I not give Charles one bit of 
é orange ?” she asked, in a tone which conveyed the idea that the 
ra young gentleman in question was prohibited from partaking of 
; ia the good thingsaroundhim. All eyes were immediately directed 
Tag towards the child, the hero of the picture book, who was standing 
tia by his mother’s side. Before him lay part of an orange, which 
tal he hesitated to accept, yet evidently wished for. 

In answer to this appeal, the governess rose and approached 
Mrs. Selwyn. A conversation followed, which was carried on 
in tones so low as to escape the general ear, and ended by the 
little boy being dismissed to the nursery. 

As Mrs. Grey resumed her seat, I felt a tiny hand placed in 
mine. It was that of the little girl, whose acquaintance I had 
red made in the morning. It is so natural to share fruit or sweet- 
Le meats with children, that I mechanically offered her a few 
Ta almonds and raisins which remained on my plate. She colored 
Bh deeply, and looking at her governess, declined them. I now 
) 


~~. a 


recollected that although Anna had been most attentive in 
H assisting me, she lad taken no dessert herself. My curiosity 
Lie being fairly roused, I moved my position in order to observe the 
‘Tt rest of the children who were amongst the lady guests at the 
dining table. Anna’s quick eye detected this mancuvre. She 
wf appeared to read my thoughts, and whispered, “ You shall know 
ig all about it presently.” Mrs. Grey smiled also, and I observed 
ag a look of intelligence which was exchanged between her and 
| her young friend. This smile, with its accompanying glance, 
a only heightened my curiosity; nor was I sorry when Mrs. 
j | Selwyn rose from the table, and led the way into the drawing 
| room. 
| The governess and children now retired, and Anna informed 
me she was released from her ordinary duties on my account. 
A glass door, leading from the drawing room to the pleasure 
grounds, stood temptingly open. The afternoon was very lovely, 
and most of the guests strolled out to enjoy the fresh air. “ Wil 
you not accompany us, my dear?” asked Mrs. Selwyn, address- 
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ing me. Her low sweet voice, and gentle, affectionate manner, 
reminded me so forcibly of my own mother, that I instantly 
placed myself by her side. She drew my arm within her's, and 
soon engaged me in a pleasant conversation. Anna also chatted 
on indifferent topics; but neither mother nor daughter alluded 
to the subject of the dessert. 

After spending some time in the garden, we took the path 
leading to a kind of hermitage, which though surrounded by 
tall evergreens, and a good deal secluded, commanded a view of 
the house and grounds; and whilst here I noticed that Mrs. 
Selwyn took out her watch, and that Anna glanced repeatedly 
towards the house, as if in expectation of seeing some person. 
Presently master Charles emerged from the open door of the 
drawing room. He was equipped for walking, and held in his 
hand a light wicker basket. 

“Mamma! mamma! we are ready!” cried he, running 
towards the hermitage, followed by his sisters and their gover- 
ness. ‘Come, mamma, be quick! our dessert,” he added. His 
eyes were brilliant with excitement, and his manner conveyed 
the impression that he could ill brook delay, or disappointment. 

——*If you please, dear mamma,” interposed Mrs. Grey, 
gently putting Charles aside, and speaking in a tone of suppli- 
cation, which drew forth a merry laugh from the children. 

Mrs. Selwyn immediately responded to the summons, and 
proceeded towards the house with the little ones. 

“Shall we also follow, Miss Wilmot?” inquired Mrs. Grey, 
with an arch smile. ‘Since you observed that my pupils took 
no dessert to day, I am anxious you should know the reason of 
the voluntary privation, for such it was, I assure you, in spite 
of Master Charlie’s relentings, and your own misgivings.” 

We all repaired to the drawing room, where we found Mrs. 
Selwyn busily engaged in distributing portions of fruit amongst 
the children, which they received with every demonstration of 
delight, and arranged carefully in their little baskets. This 
business concluded, they were summoned to attend their gover- 
ness; who desired Anna no longer to delay the promised 
explanation. 

“Tt is a trifle searcely worth explaining,” said she, as the 
door closed upon the party. “You must know, Miss Wilmot, 
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that although we liye in a very small village, it is large enough 
to contain poverty, sickness, and sorrow.” 

“You should have added sin, my dear Anna,” observed Mrs, 
Selwyn, with a deep sigh. 

“Yes, mamma, that is understood as a matter of course, for 
all are sinners. If there were only a single inhabitant in this 
pretty village, there would be sin, you know, Miss Wilmot,” 
she said, fixing her eyes upon me, with an expression which 
appealed for my sympathy and assent. 

“Vice, I should have said,” resumed Mrs. Selwyn, thought- 
fully, “That must be added to your list Anna; poverty, sickness, 
sorrow, and vice.” 

“Dear mamma, what a picture! you will alarm Miss 
Wilmot; though,” she added with a smile, “she knows it is a 
true one, and that, after all, our village is no worse than others; 
but, thanks to you and papa, perhaps a little better. But, to 
return to our oranges. We are accustomed to visit the poor, and 
we cannot well do this without relieving them. My father 
furnishes Mrs. Grey with money; but she says we children 
cannot be charitable, unless we give what is our own. It so 
happens, that at this time a woman who formerly lived with us 
as nursery maid, is dying of consumption; and, unhappily, her 
illness is chiefly owing to the anxiety and privations she has 
endured since her marriage, for her husband is a confirmed 
drunkard. He was, at one time, our man servant, but his 
habits became so dissipated, that papa was compelled to dis- 
charge him. This was about two years after his marriage. 
Since that time his poor wife has worked hard to maintain 
herself and little one; but her health has at last given way, and 
she is now beyond the reach gf hope. Mamma has been very 
kind to her, and provided her with many comforts; but we also 
love her dearly, and Mrs. Grey proposed that we should go 
without our fruit to day, and carry it to her. She thought the 
children would feel a pleasure in denying themselves for poor 
Susan, and I abstained for the sake of example, and so forth,” 
she concluded in a tone of gaiety, but with tears in her eyes. 

“My dear, you should mention that Mrs. Grey was not 
aware there would be so large a party when she made the 


arrangement,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 
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“It is better that it so happened, dear mamma,” resumed the 
sprightly Anna,—* Had we dined alone, you would have felt 
inclined to dispense with dessert, for the sake of the little ones. 
Now you have had the satisfaction of seeing that they can make 
a sacrifice; and if the trial were great, the pleasure is great 
also; and they are at this moment reaping the reward of their 
self-denial.” 

“And what will become of Susan’s child ?” I asked. 

“Tt will be taken by her sister who resides in the village. 
Oh, it is such a darling—a girl—and named after me. I intend 
to adopt it when I am rich enough; and in the mean time must 
be content with assisting a very little myself, and coaxing 
mamma to make up my deficiencies.” 

This incident made a powerful impression on my mind; 
and trifling as it may appear to the reader, proved an important 
event in my education. It led me to reflect upon the vast 
difference between teaching and training; between the mere 
imparting of knowledge, and the patient working out of a 
system, the object of which is to put in practice what is taught. 

So much was I touched and excited, by all I had seen and 
heard, during this delightful visit, that my personal affairs were 
partially forgotten; nor was it until summoned to return to 
school, that I fully realized my own embarrassing position. 

To my great relief, my father did not immediately resume 
the conversation of the morning, but encouraged my remarks 
upon the occurrences of the day, and seemed amused by the 
enthusiastic admiration I expressed for the Selwyn family in 
general, and Anna in particular. 

“Tam glad you like her,” he observed, “ for she will probably 
be your school-fellow—in case you return to Miss Percy's.” 

A silence of some minutes succeeded this remark, during 
which I had leisure for reflection. Many things had occurred 
during this eventful day to humble my pride and subdue my 
self-love. The estimation in which Anna Selwyn held superior 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge—the indifference, border- 
ing upon contempt, with which she regarded the petty discomforts 
which I had magnified into trials and grievances—the respect 
with which I had heard my governess and teacher mentioned— 
and, lastly, the fact that such people as Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn 
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should deliberately remove their daughter from the care of ap 
accomplished governess, and send her to school; convinced me 
that I had hitherto undervalued my advantages; and in pro- 
portion as my sense of their importance increased, my fear of 
being deprived of them grew stronger. Such being the case, 
my readers will, doubtless, anticipate my decision, and I hope 
they heartily approve it. As for my dear father, he received 
my announcement with such affectionate approbation, as made 
my heart leap for joy, 

Hefore we reached the manor house, it was arranged that | 
should write to Mise Charlotte, acknowledging my aekiny 
forgiveness, and promieng to be more guarded and 
in future, This aeoordingly did the following day, 
ceived no written reply, but my teacher took an opportunity 
of remarking in the school-room, that she was glad to find | 
had at last condescended to acknowledge myself to be wrong, 
I felt that I had exposed myself to this characteristic answer, 
for it was true that, up to this time, I had never in words 
acknowledged myself to blame, although I had generally done 
so by actions, finding that I could not recover my self-approba- 
tion without endeavoring to atone for what I knew to be wrong. 
Perchance these pages may be read by some young persons 
who have yielded to a similar besetment—whose lips have 
refused to utter words of contrition, when their hearts and 
consciences have convicted them of error. Let such take 
encouragement from my example. Far from experiencing any 
emotion of shame, or sense of degradation, I was not in the 
least discomposed by Miss Charlotte’s observation, so happy 
was I in the consciousness of having acted rightly, and gained 
this great victory over myself. If such were the result of my 
first concession, how mistaken must those young persons be, 
who feel no doubt of meeting with ready sympathy and cordial 
forgiveness, yet persevere in stubborn silence where their owt 
faults are concerned. 

The following day was the Sabbath, and I will not attemp' 
to describe my delight when, leaning on the arm of my father, 
I accompanied him to the church where he had engaged 
officiate. The weather continued fine, and in my opinion the 
bells had never chimed so sweetly, nor the Sunday school 
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children walked so orderly, as on this joyous morning. While 
seated in Miss Percy’s pew awaiting the arrival of my gover- 
ness and school-fellows, I glanced timidly round the church, 
for 1 anxiously desired there should be a large congregation. 
Nor was I disappointed. Either the cause or the preacher was 
evidently popular, and I was much gratified to observe, that 
the Selwyn family, though in the habit of attending another 
place of worship, were amongst the hearers, My dear father’s 
appearance was remarkably venerable, and hia demeanour 
wrious, ‘These who saw him only in the pulpit could form no 
idea of habitual gentleness, and even playfulness, in 
dumoatle 

On thie he preached from Ow, "Now then 
we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you 
by us, we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God,” 

Young and thoughtless as I then was, I recollect the simple 
arrangement of my father’s discourse, and its impressive appli- 
cation. The text, he said, embodied the very essence of the 
gospel, since it pointed out the chief object of the Christian 
ministry, in reconciling sinners to an offended God; the de- 
pravity of human nature, as evidenced by the need of reconcilia- 
tion, and the only way of salvation by faith in a crucified 
Saviour. He then dwelt on the earnestness of the appeal made 
by the apostle, and ended with a powerful application. 

“Ts man,” said he, “so utterly fallen, that it should be 
necessary to beseech him to seek reconciliation with his Maker? 
What! beseech the dependant to be reconciled to his bene- 
factor—the child, to his indulgent father—the slave, to his 
deliverer—the criminal, to the judge who offers him a free 
pardon—the perishing creature, to the adorable Creator! What 
monstrous perversity; what desperate obstinacy, and indescri- 
bable folly, is this!” My father concluded his discourse with an 
allectionate invitation to the young, to accept the offer of mercy, 
and devote the spring time of their lives to the service of their 
Redeemer, 

But to return to my story. In the course of a few days the 
vacation commenced and I once more revisited my own beloved 
home. I should however mention, that I was suffered to 
depart without an offer of the prize I had so hastily refused to 
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accept. My father’s house adjoined the burial-ground of , 
plain unpretending church, or rather chapel, in the suburbs of g 
manufacturing town. The parsonage, for so it was called, was 
the very opposite of the rural cottage-like residence to which 
the name is usually applied. It was a three-storied house of 
red brick, fronting the public road, and only varied by a side 
view.into the neat well-kept burial ground, with its border of 
trees and evergreens, and beyond it, into the open country, 
which, though by no means easy of access, afforded a pleasant 
prospect as seen from the windows overlooking the church- 
yard. My father’s study, which was decidedly the pleasantest 
apartment we could boast, had this aspect. It was, strictly 
speaking, an offshoot from the house, being built over a room, 
used principally as a class-room for those girls who were con- 
sidered too old for the Sabbath school, and were under the care 
of my dear mother. Here they assembled twice on the Sabbath 
to receive religious instruction suited to their age, sex, and 
station, and one evening in the week was also devoted to teach- 
ing them writing and needlework. 

This apartment communicated both with the house and 
church, and on this account was very convenient to both my 
parents. 

During the yacations my mother allowed me to be present 
whilst she instructed her class. Sometimes when the regular 
lessons were ended, I read aloud to the girls; and on the week- 
evenings especially I delighted to assist in placing their work, 
or setting their copies. Of this room I shall have more to say 
hereafter. It also served in the holidays as a sort of play- 
room or work-shop for my brothers; and here I frequently 
joined them to listen to their school adventures, and relate my 
own. 

The subject of my London journey was gravely discussed in 
the class-room on the very evening of my arrival. My brother 
Philip, who was about two years my senior, had spent some 
months in the metropolis, and his glowing account of its 
wonders did not tend to lessen my anxiety to accept the kind 
invitation I had received. 

We were all three seated by the window, which, as I have 
said, overlooked the pretty church yard. The day had been 
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very warm, and the sunset was glorious, giving promise of a 
bright to-morrow. 

“T think you will go, Caroline,” said Philip, recommencing 
after a pause in our conversation. “It is so unlike our father 
to keep you unnecessarily in doubt, and disappoint you at last.” 

“ And I hope you will contrive to get me invited also,” added 
my younger brother, Edward, “for I am anxious to see the 
little heroine of the election.” 

As he thus spoke, the door was gently opened, and my 


mother entered. Philip sprang forward to meet her. Taking 


both her hands, he drew her playfully forward, and fixing his 
eyes steadily on her face exclaimed, “ Here is the very person 
who can clear up this doubtful point. Now, mother, you are a 
witness put upon your veracity: ‘To go, or not to go?’ that is 
the question.” 

It was impossible for her to dissemble, even in jest, so simple 
and transparent was her character. She answered frankly, 
“If you allude to your sister’s going to town, I believe another 
day or two will decide the matter.” 

“ And in the mean time, is Mrs. or Miss Dalton kept on the 
tenter-hooks of suspense? Surely my father replied to her 
letter?” 

“Certainly, he answered it the following post, but requested 
time for consideration. Since then he has consulted Miss Percy 
upon the subject, and hopes to hear from her in the morning.” 

“But why could not that august personage give her 
opinion in words?” he asked. 

“She kindly offered to make some inquiries on your father’s 
behalf, the result of which she promised to communicate.” 

“Pray, is Caroline’s fate to depend on her decision ?” 

Edward groaned, Philip whistled, and I felt strongly inclined 
to ery. 

“T came to remind you that it is nine o’clock, ett 
family worship,” resumed my mother, in her usual placid tone. 
“To morrow will soon be here. We must wait patiently a 
little longer.” 5. A. 

(To be comtinued. ) 
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THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 

WITHIN a short distance of the village where I reside, there 
is a long straggling hamlet occupying one side of the road and 
consisting of poor cottages standing either detached or in groups 
of two or three, most of them with ample gardens and a few 
occupying the centre of small fields where they seem to have 
been dropped down by accident. The place has a picturesque 
appearance and from the wide and open character of the land- 
scape appears healthy ; but on closer examination the cottages 
are found to be for the most part dirty and ill-ventilated, though 
every one knows that in the country the free air of heaven is 
easily obtainable; and many persons might be found who 
would doubt the existence of so much squalor and poverty 
amongst the rural districts of our land. At the further end of 
this hamlet, there runs off from the main road a bye lane remark- 
able for the luxuriant beauty of its hedges and the very deep 
wagon tracks by which the first hundred yards or so are 
traversed. Adjoining an old thatched out-house belonging to 
the village wheelwright, stand about half-a-dozen miserable 
hovels, between two of which runs up a narrow passage ending 
in a wooden bridge raised high over what appears generally to be 
the dry bed of a torrent, fringed on either side by grey willows. 
This bed, about. twenty feet below you as you pass the bridge, 
is lined with large pebbles, amongst which a narrow rillet 
wanders as if it had lost its way, though sometimes it is 
swollen into a rapid current, the rushing waters of which may 
be heard from the main road which it crosses a little below the 
village, where a couple of white posts give intimation to the 
driver of each passing vehicle that a little extra caution is 
necessary. 

It was in the height of summer when circumstances induced 
me to pay a visit to this spot. The stream was nearly dried up 
and the pale leaves of the willows flickered in the sunshine as 
if the dew still lingered on them. The two picturesque white 
cottages that stood beyond the bridge, cheequered with broad 
shadows from the overhanging thatch, and surrounded by their 
flower-bestudded gardens, looked very unlike what they really 
were—the abodes of poverty and sorrow—of poverty, however, 
only as the world esteems it, and sorrow tempered with the 
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ory of a better hope and giving place at intervals to that joy 
with which no stranger intermeddles. 

The place would have been stillness itself but for a very un- 
usual circumstance in that remote hamlet. An _ itinerant 
musician with his barrel organ and monkey had by some 
strange chance found his way there; and a picturesque group 
of children—for the poorest hamlet is rich enough to furnish 
these—were loitering round this little sun-burnt stranger. A 
few turns of his organ-handle had just awakened up their 
merriment, when a voice from one of the cottages begged him 
to desist. His monkey, perched upon his shoulder, seemed to 
sympathize with the gentle prohibition, for he looked so very 
grave, a3 almost to provoke laughter in all who saw him. His 
sad, withered, and wrinkled cheeks were, however, very little 
in harmony with his beautiful round hazel eye, which he kept 
winking ominously, and every now and then changed his 
position, without the slightest variation of his paradoxical little 
countenance. A few words passed and a halfpenny being put 
into the boy’s hand, he turned away, followed by the whole 
group. Their parti-colored dresses as they retreated over the 
crazy wooden bridge, mottled by the moving shadows of the old 
willows—the bridge itself—the brooklet—the cottage gardens, 
and indeed all the details of the little landscape, formed such a 
picture as Gainsborough would have revelled in had he gazed 
on it, as I did, from the vantage ground of the opposite bank. 

For myself, though ever alive to the charms of rural scenery, 
my thoughts were at that moment too painfully exercised to 
bestow much attention on the scene. But it often happens that 
memory in such cases, seems to bring the details of these objects 
more vividly before us than actual observation at the time. 
After-associations, perhaps, impress them on the mind, and the 
laws of contrast and comparison work them up in such a man- 
her as to give a thrilling interest fo the most insignificant and 
unimportant incidents. To be sure my eyes followed the little 
pageant till it disappeared in the shadow of the narrow pass 
between the hovels already mentioned; but my thoughts were 
on matters of far higher moment. 

That morning only, I had been informed of the serious illness 
of an aged individual whose attendance on the ministry of my 
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friend Mr. Singleton, I had of late remarked to be pretty con- 
stant, and of whom I had long known sometliing. As she 
resided nearer to my own home than to Springclose, I had 
volunteered my services in calling on her, with reference to her 
spiritual interests, especially as I was informed that her illness 
was of a dangerous character, and her advanced years led me to 
believe she might not. be spared again to worship with us. 

I had seen much of what is usually called the “ dying expe- 
rience” of the poor. Too often it had little, if any, of the true 
elements of Christian “experience” in its best sense—a felt 
persuasion of loss through sin and recovery by Christ Jesus. 
Certain things were said—certain questions were put—and a 
series of conventional ejaculations were elicited ; but there was 
very seldom that clearness of vision—that full assurance of 
faith—that earnest and joyful looking for and hastening towards 
the consummation of our hopes, which indicates a soul a-wing 
for glory, honor, and immortality. 

The poetry of death is a favorite theme with many. Of this 
I had myself witnessed very little. Indeed I had seldom looked 
for it, as I preferred the beautiful holiness of the Christian’s life, 
to the incoherent rhapsodies of his last hours. The circumstances 
attendant on departure from the world are essentially distress- 
ing, even when not aggravated by great bodily suffering or the 
pressure of poverty and want. With these exaggerations they 
are often intensely painful. But when the subject of them dies 
“as a fool dieth”—unsustained by faith, unenlightened on the 
great topics of futurity—without God and without hope—how 
the soul of the beholder melts within him, as he seems to hear 
amidst the sudden stillness, the whisper of these solemn words— 
“ Man giveth up the ghost—and where is he ?” 

My mission was to the farthest of these two cottages. The 
door stood open, and I entered the little room. My approach 
up the garden having been observed from within, it was not 
long before the latch of the stair-foot door was lifted and the 
neighbour who had warned off the little musician made her 
appearance. I asked after the poor patient, and found my worst 
suspicions realized as to the bodily illness of my aged friend. I 
had scarcely passed the door before I was up stairs—so low were 
the rooms of that little cottage. Entering from the broad glare 
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of day into the small darkened chamber, I could see scarcely 
anything at first, though I knew I was in the sick room by the 
deep short breathings and occasional sighs that came from the 
low bed opposite the entrance. The good woman who had 
admitted me, followed up stairs and drawing an old chintz 
curtain partially aside, let in sufficient light to direct me to the 
bed-side of the poor sufferer. Yet she was not poor. On this 
visit and on others, I elicited such information as filled my 
heart with gratitude to God, though, to my shame be it spoken, 
it was then not altogether unmixed with an unworthy littleness 
for which I have since sorrowed deeply, and I trust found par- 
don of Him whose all-embracing love recognizes no distinction 
between Jew and gentile, barbarian and Scythian, bond and 
free. 
And who does the reader think was the subject of this little 
episode ? It was not one of those whom Poetry delights to 
invest with all that personal grace and loveliness which find so 
much favor in the eyes of religious novelists. There were no 
fair features, no dove-like eyes, no outward fascinations such as 
are sometimes thought to be sure indices of better graces in the 
soul. Neither youth, nor beauty, nor elegance of bearing, nor 
scholarship in all the amenities of life, formed any of the ele- 
ments of that dear patient’s character; but there was unques- 
tionably there the better ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
acquiescing in her heavenly Father's will, and waiting, in the 
midst of much outward suffering—peacefully waiting, till her 
change came. 

And what a change it was! That poor corruptible was to put 
on incorruption—that mortal was to put on immortality! 


O change! O wondrous change! 
Burst on are prison bars— 
This moment there, so low, 
So agonized:—and now 
Beyond the stars! 


O change! stupendous change! 
There lies the soulless clod. 
The sun eternal breaks— 
The new immortal wakes— 
— Wakes with his God 
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Nor was this enlightened acquiescence in her Father's wij! 
the only feature of her character. Her views had been warped 
by partial representations of the truth and her light at times 
almost hidden under the manifestations of a constitutiona] 
irritability, aggravated by long-standing disease; but for some 
months past she had received the truth in the love of it, and 
had latterly grown rapidly in grace and knowledge. 

How often does God choose the weak things of this world to 
confound the mighty, and things which are despised and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are. But he does 
not act thus because they are so lightly esteemed. In this in- 
stance, the result was less a question relative to the Divine 


‘ purpose, than a matter of actual testimony, the full bearing of 


which led me to the conviction that I was in the presence of 
one who, as she had latterly given full proof that to live was 
Christ, was now about to prove also that to die was gain. 

As the sunlight streamed into that darkened room, its direct 
rays were intercepted by a temporary screen before they 
reached the bed of the dying woman. Yet they let sufficient 
light into the place to reveal with painful distinctness the pale, 
thin, features of the former housekeeper of Major Goode—poor 
Barbara Griffin. Her face wore evidences of long and severe 
suffering, and: it was evident that she was still in much pain. 
Removing her Bible from a low wooden chair by the bed-side, 
I sat down, and taking her hand, spoke a few words of recogni- 
tion in a low tone of voice. Turning to her attendant, who had 
taken up her position on the other side, she said to her, “ Who 
is it, Mary—who is the gentleman? It isn’t Mr. Reynolds, 
is it ?” 

It was soon explained who I was, and what was my object— 
but I saw that a shade of disappointment passed over her 
features, as she said faintly, and with frequent pauses, “O! it’s 
Mister Enderby—he’s very kind—but—where’s the other— 
ain’t he a coming ?” 

All this was natural, perhaps, but I felt a little grieved 
Though I was not so far a novice in these matters as to believe 
as some persons appear to do, that such visits of mercy are 
always welcome; that arms and hearts stand at all times opel 
to receive the well-meaning, or the well-doing; and that the 
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sower of the Word of Truth is sure to find a prepared and 
hungry soil whenever and wherever he goes forth bearing pre- 
cious seed, I felt in some degree abashed by the blunt homeli- 
ness of my reception. 

Though she had already uttered my name, some little time 
elapsed before the poor woman appeared thoroughly to realize 
my presence ; but when she did so, she turned half round, and 
something like a smile broke over her saddened features. She 
told me in terms more hearty, perhaps, than welcome, that she 
had hoped I was Mr. Reynolds—still leaving me in doubt as to 
who Ae was, though it was quite evident he held a more promi- 
nent place in her best affections than I did. Her remarks were 
few and painfully disjointed, for she sometimes labored dis- 
tressingly for breath. But her words, costing as they did so 


much, were weighty and full of thought; deep, earnest, and — 


solemn. The process was evidently that by which Christians in 
all ages have held sweet communion with God and with each 
other, the several stages being thought, feeling, and expression. 
“Whilst I was musing, the fire kindled, and at last I spake 
with my tongue.” 

I read to her, and we joined in prayer, but wishing to spare 
her the fatigue of a longer interview, we parted sooner than I 
could have wished—so profitable to my own soul was this 
hallowed interview. On reaching the foot of the stairs, I made 
some enquiries suggested by our conversation, and found out 
what I had been very curious to know—that Mr. Reynolds was 
a resident in the neighbourhood, an excellent young man from 
whom poor Mrs. Griffin had derived much spiritual instruction 
and comfort—but—a Dissenter! 

Though I had of late grown, as I imagined, decidedly ortho- 
dox, I was scarcely conscious of the root of bitterness springing 
up within, The term “ dissenter” had been in our neighbour- 
hood, rather a political, than a religious distinction. But, 
perhaps, I judged the many by the few. At all events, I ought 
to have learned to distinguish things that differ, and to separate 
between political varieties of opinion, and an unsound religious 
creed and practice. For their works’ sake, if on no other 
ground, I should have esteemed and loved the good of all de- 
nominations; and knowing that they “held the Head,” have 
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argued that the body would always move under its influence, 
and must inevitably receive damage by a schism among its 
members. At one time I had felt my heart warmed towards 
all who professed the common faith of the gospel, but recent 
circumstances, and my more intimate connection with our new 
incumbent at Springclose, had considerably warped my judg. 
ment, and led me to the dangerous effort of turning aside the 
many rills of Zion into the one broad stream of what I consi- 
dered orthodoxy. I had forgotten practically that the body was 
not one member, but many; and that the head, even, could not 
with propriety say to the feet “I have no need of you.” True, 
I had been sometimes pulled down from my high standing ; and 
on one occasion I remembered a reproof which had long rankled 
in my bosom. Assuming, in my condescension, that if all sects 
formed but one fabric, that to which I belonged might well lay 
claim to be the key-stone of the glorious structure ; I was re- 
minded that for many months past, one of our metropolitan 
bridges had been without this very key-stone—that the tide of 
traffic had rolled over it in undiminished volume, that no 
disaster had resulted, and that, in fact, the crowning piece of 
its stately arch was never missed at all. 

In the littleness of my heart, I therefore felt aggrieved, where 
following in the apostolic footsteps I ought only to have rejoiced. 
I brooded over the words of poor Barbara Griffin, repeated to 
me in all honest simplicity by her attendant—“ Mr. Singleton 
was a fine man—a very fine man—and so was Mr. Enderby— 
but he didn’t speak home like the other.” I nursed my dis- 
content instead of rebuking it; and turned away in a spirit not, 
I fear, very dissimilar to that of Naaman, because the Jordan of 
Dissent had been preferred to the Arbana and Pharphar of 
Episcopacy. 

I halted on the wooden bridge, and looked back at the little 
cottage. The worthy neighbour who had tendered her services 
in nursing Mrs. Griffin was just closing the curtain which had 


been partially withdrawn on my entrance to the sick chamber. 
Contrasting the sadness of that little room with the glowing 
beauty of the landscape out of doors, I felt softened and subdued ; 
and when I thought of the hours of weariness, and painfulness, 
and watching passed by that voluntary attendant of the dying 
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woman, I could scarce forbear weeping. Yet my stubborn spirit 
refused to give way, and with painfully conflicting feelings, I 
turned homeward. Everything I saw was colored by the 
circumstances and associations of that morning. The birds sang 
joyously, and all things around seemed glad. But the mysterious 
warfare going on in my own heart appeared to darken my per- 
ception of outward objects, and I felt doubly miserable from the 
sense that I had all things richly to enjoy, whilst I had no 
capacity for enjoying any. 

I had walked some distance moodily, when I heard the slow 
music of a street organ. It was the same I had met with near 
the cottage of poor Barbara. A peal of childish laughter broke 
on my ears as I drew nearer. My old friend, the monkey, was 
enacting some piece of solemn drollery, and the poor boy, as if 
engaged in a singular kind of penance, was gravely wheeling 
round, first lifting to a right angle one leg, and then, the other. 
I thought of those children in the market place, who were so 
hard to please, refusing to respond to what was piped for their 
diversion, and contrasted them with the lively little group 
before me. Not only was the spirit of this scene transfused 
throughout the whole company, but the exuberant joyousness 
of each young heart improved upon it. It wasa pretty picture, 
because so truthful. The outer and the inner world spoke the 
same language, each answering to each as face to face. 

And, wherefore, was it otherwise with my own proud spirit ? 
In the cottage of poor Barbara, I had heard songs and gladness 
—the music of our common hope ; and why should I do violence 
to the harmonies thus awakened in the very depths of my 
being? I felt that I was wrong; but I walked home in 
bondage to my own wayward heart, admiring, though I 
delayed to imitate, the greatness of that manly mind, which 
said, “ Whether in pretence or in truth Christ is preached, I 
therein do rejoice—yea, and will rejoice.” 


H. R. E. 


(To be continued.) 
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WONDERS OF THE FIRMAMENT. 

Let me try to give you some idea of the vastness of the 
material universe. You imagine, in looking at the stars in , 
clear winter's night, that they are numberless. This, however, 
you would soon find to be a mistake, were you once fairly en- 
gaged in making the attempt to count their dazzling numbers, 
Not more than a thousand are visible to the naked eye even 
under the most favorable circumstances. But even at this 
point pause, and think what a mighty step you have made in 
the very first elements of astronomical science. The natural 
telescope of your eye has taken in a thousand worlds,—a 
thousand worlds, not only each equal or nearly so to our own 
globe, but the vast majority of them immensely larger, so that you 
can call them without exaggeration a thousand suns! Some of 
those suns, moreover, in all probability are much larger than 
that old flame that has been blazing so long in our sky, though 
he bears the proportion to our earth which the number 329,630 
bears to the number one. 

Advance a step further. Lift up the telescope—that new 
eye which man has made for himself—and it will open up to 
your minds greater and more astounding marvels than these; 
it will teach you to look not only upon this earth, but upon the 
thousands visible from it by the naked eye as a very little 
thing; it will show you millions upon millions of stars, each 
star a several sun burning aloft in what to us is the invisible 
ether. 

Advance yet another step, We see by the naked eye that 
our sun is attended by a train of planets, Mercury, Venus, 
Jupiter, the Earth, and the rest, which derive light, and life, 
and beauty, from his eternal smile. Now, although a powerful 
telescope cannot as yet show us the trains which accompaty 
the other suns of the system, from their extreme distance and 
comparative minuteness,* yet it has rendered their existence 
highly probable, and, indeed, has of late it is said, discovered 
certain minute points floating in the blaze of their central lumina- 
ries, which are probably planets. Pause here again and wonder. 
Millions of millions of suns, multiplied by millions of millions of 


® To which should be added the important fact that unlike the stars, they #* 
not self-luminous but shine only with a borrowed light.—Ep. 
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planets revolving around them—and yet even this is not the 
universe! For advance another’ step up this awful ladder. 
Besides the regular and ordinary luminaries, there are others 
which sometimes shoot across their orbits in a line altogether 
peculiar to themselves; vast and vagrant bodies, called comets, 
constituting a family altogether singular, pursuing paths the 
most capricious, serving purposes the most obscure, obeying 
laws, the depth of which it is impossible for us to fathom—now 
approaching to the sun so nearly as if they wished to plunge 
into the bosom of his beams, and now receding from him so 
far, as if they wished a Repeal of the Union, and to rush within 
the mighty vortex of some other system. Now if each sun is 
attended as ours is by hundreds of those eccentric luminaries, 
what an addition does this make to our conceptions of the vast- 
ness of the material universe. 

But let us go a little higher still. You must all have noticed 
a white substance like spilt milk, winding on amongst the 
larger stars. What is it? It is called the Milky Way, and 
every distinct drop of it, nay, the half of every distinct drop, is 
a star or separate sun. Indeed all the large stars we perceive 
with the naked eye are supposed to be just drops of this giant 
» stream—drops individually visible because nearer to us than 
the others, so that-to beings far enough away, all the stars in 
our nocturnal sky would appear but as one small faint film of 

Now here comes one of the mightiest marvels in modern 
Astronomy ; the telescope discovers, in innumerable quarters of 
the sky, similar sprinklings of starry light resembling those 
little eddies of dust made on the way-side by the wind, with 
this difference, that every particle of that dust is a sun, as large 
or larger than the king of our day. We speak in lofty terms 
of owr firmament. Why, firmaments are scattered in profusion 
through the vast regions of space, of every variety and shape, 
one in the form of what is called a true lover’s knot, another 
forming an exact counterpart of our Milky Way, and perhaps 
containing in one of its corners, an exact counterpart of our 
earth; and if so, the idea arises, if there be inhabitants there, 
how natural the question, “What are they doing in that other 
earth” Curious question! Are they at present debating a 
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Roman Catholic Endowment question, or is another Lonis 
Napoleon vanquishing another Cavaignac, or is another clergy 
man lecturing at this hour to another Early Closing Associa. 
tion, on the laws of our Milky Way? Singular, beyond al] 
conceivable singularities, to think, that, so to speak, the other 
self, the wraith of our firmament walks in those mysterious 
regions which lie beyond the solar path and milky way. 
Think again of the fact, that there are what are called double 
stars; that is, stars which revolve around each other, some of 
them taking hundreds of thousands of years to complete their 
tremendous revolution, as though the snn were to move round 
Sirius, his nearest neighbour in the infinite space. 

Think again of the appearances which the skies present, of 
change, of motion, of growth, of decay, of gradual consolidation 
and concentration. 

There is manifest change among those lofty bodies. In the 
course of ages, stars appear receding from, and others approach- 
ing towards, each other. Sheeted masses of stars seem to be 
breaking up into individualized portions, and here and there, 
are stars torn away as if by handfuls from an abyss or ocean of 
an hundred orbs. May we not in all this read as in su- 
syllables, the word “‘ Change,” which we had fondly thought to 
be confined to this earth, written on the broad page of the 
starry heavens ? 

There is manifest motion among these mighty luminaries. 
The story was long told, as a good jest, of a worthy minister in 
Scotland, of the old school, saying once in a sermon, “ All 
things, my friends, are in motion; the earth is in motion, the 
moon is in motion, the planets are in motion, and even the very 
fixed stars are in motion.” But don’t laugh, for the honest old 
man had stumbled upon the truth; the fixed stars are i 
motion. Our own sun is now generally believed to be turning 
round a point in the constellation of Hercules, and drawing al 
his planets, and all their satellites along in his train. So that 
our sun is but himself a satellite, circling around some large? 
luminary. And there is reason to believe that the same motion 
is found in all the varied orbs which compose the universe,— 
nay, that there are stars moving to and fro at a rate so swilt, 
and on a stream of energy so prodigious, as to bewilder and 
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sppal us. For example, a star was perceived by Tycho Brahe, 
which increased and swelled in splendour till it eclipsed the 
planet Venus, and was visible in the day time; and which yet 
ina very short time vanished from view, and has been seen no 
more. Nay, it has been found out of late, they tell us, by an 
approximate solution of the problem of the stellar parallax, that 
as to the distance of the stars, there are some so far from us, 
that the distance between us and Sirius is but one unit in the 
stupendous sum of their ineffable remoteness; and that as to 
their motions there are others—my mind sinks under the idea— 
which are going faster that their own light. ° 

There is not only motion, but there is growth in the heavens 
—still and steadfast as they seem. Other chaoses are curdling 
into other creations. There the Spirit of God is, for aught we 
know, brooding upon other waters. So that the Scandinavians 
did not so far err in figuring the universe as a tree, its root the 
throne, its leaves the stars, earth one withered autumnal leaf 
among the great green constellations, growing upwards towards 
boundless, measureless perfection, and the music of the spheres 
just the waving of the eternal branches in one wind-like spirit 
which pervades them all. | 

There are appearances, too, of consolidation and concentration 
inthe heavens; their matter through which you can see the 
stars, is gradually condensing, and bodies fully formed are 
crowding in as it were upon the centre. What the ultimate 
effect of this inconceivable pressure of stars, converging and 
as it were closing in, it must be left for after ages to 
discover; suffice it, that there is through this principle taken 
in connection with the fact, that stars appear already to 
have passed from the bright heraldry of heaven, and the 
“angels now miss them travelling the air,” not only a 
possibility, but a probability, of the present system of 
things coming to a close. This tendency to unification was 
observed long ago by Newton, who actually wept over the 
prospect of his home, the earth, being one day re-involved into 
the sun, and who prayed in his blind agony, that he who alone 
could, would, by his eternal word, avert the impending doom. 
Others since him have seen that not only the earth, and her 
sister planets are tending to re-merge into their sun, but that 
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the sun himself is hurrying to be re-absorbed by some greater 
sun, that firmaments are crowding inward towards their centre, 
the whole starry heavens are pressing towards some genera] 
meeting-place and sphere of union, and that it is not impossible 
that by the further and final operation of this law, the heavens 
shall pass away even without a great noise, with no shivering 
of the blue dome, or shattering of the fair worlds, but gently 
and stilly sink to their repose, like a little child folding itself 
tosleep. There may not even be a convulsion, but merely 
pause, and then all has ceased. And then another Word may 
be spoken, and there may be a new universe diffused round the 
Godhead, even fairer and brighter than the former: with stars 
still in the majesty of a yet mightier motion; suns concen- 
trating with a more earnest intensity the lightnings of the uncre- 
ated eye; low, far streaming, fire-written, sphere-music, hushed in 
its eloquence of adoration; swifter and brighter prophet-comets 
obeying laws of wider significancy, and telling tidings of 
profounder import; new heayens, and a new earth, so passing 
fair, that of these present it is written, “they shall not be r- 
membered, nor so much as come into mind.”—Gilfillan on the 
Christian Bearings of Astronomy. 


THE OLD PHILOSOPHERS. 


WE smile at the astrologer now, great in our faith that the 
stars have nothing to dowith us except to be pointed out by ow 
telescopes and become eloquent topics for divines and astro- 
nomers. We scout the men who think they can possibly rule 
and regulate human life, yet it becomes us not. Here is an age 
debating to this moment whether the moon affects men in their 
lunacies or not. How are you to settle it? You call people 
lunatics to this day. It is a moot point whether lunacy is 
affected by states of the moon, and yet this is a generation that 
sniffs contemptuously at the old astrologers. Those who cannot 
tell, even yet, the doctrine of tides and lunacies and _ idiotcies 
with regard to men, will undertake to sneer at these men. Weé 
may do it, perhaps, legitimately in some things which they 
attempted to do, but the idea of them was true.— Dawson o 
“ Things not Seen.” 
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CONSCIENCE, 

Tue saint has always been peculiar in the earth, because he 
walked by faith. Look at any of the fathers. Take the life of 
Abraham for instance. Here is a man who regulates an earthly 
life by a heavenly pattern, who has no belief that morals and 
justice, and right and truth are simple notions, but looks upon 
them as certain great awful impersonal matters to which he has 
to become obedient. So with the saint in every age and his 
conscience. He looks upon Conscience—the mosi strange unseen 
thing about you and me—not as we may do with our modern 
logic, as a curious chemical result of “Conscientiousness wel] 
developed ;” of morals rightly taught; of honesty picked up 
properly out of a book—some tertrum quid which rests in none 
of the things which went to make it up: a curious result of 
a ledger well balanced and totalized. No! To him, Conscience 
was the awful voice of God in the soul of him: in the making 
of its laws he had no part and no lot, for he remembered that 
strange thing about their consciences—that they sinned not. A 
man turns his eye inwards, and he finds his Conscience in him 
never was a sinner. Holy, impeccable, always pure, the 
Conscience never took part in our guilt yet. You will sin, 
sense will have its way, lust will conceive and bring forth sin 
and death, but whensoever it is determined go to do, like a 
holy vestal, the Conscience goes weep and be quiet. You never 
sinned yet and your Conscience was in at the sin; you never 
do wrong, and the Inward Thing consents. It withdraws into 
silence until after you have sinned; it wakes up afterwards to 
do its second work. You would not hear it as a counsellor: 
you shall hear it as a judge—you would not have it as a friend, 
then you shall have it as a foe. What you call Remorse is but 
the preaching of a law that has been broken—for there are two 
preachings of the law to every soul of us—one is before we sin, 
the other afterwards: one is a holy warning, the other is an 
awful revenge: for what a difference is there in the sound of 
the law, the day before we have broken it and the day after! 
How calm to me seem the laws of this land to-day: to-morrow, 
if I break them, how strange they sound! What new mean- 
ing comes into them the moment they are broken. Now, 
these men took this view of that great unseen matter, Con- 
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science. It was to them a preaching of a law that was im. 
personal; and here is its great office for us all; for what you 
and I mainly need in life is a deliverance from our personalism 
—a feeling that somewhere we are beaten.— bid. 


BLANKS AND PRIZES. 


You have read of a painter who, after he had finished his 
work, drew back to admire it. He was at the edge of a fearful 
cliff; a friend rushes forward, and over the head of St. Peter 
puts a brush, and spoils it all. What was done then? The 
visible was marred ; a blank was made; but the painter rushed 
forward, and wassaved. Such, tothe mystical eye, is the inter- 
pretation of many troubles. There is that visible thing you 
gioried in so—that achievement or acquirement. God comes, 
and, like the painter’s friend, dashes over the visible thing, in 
order that through the blank we may get insight into the 
invisible. | 

There is that child of yours dropped out of the circle, and 
what was done for the soul? The visible—the light of the eye 
and the joy of life—was hidden, gone, a blank; and over the 
blank place, as it were, in life, there come at last such visible 
teachings of the invisible world. The blanks of life are often 
hand-writings on the wall. They become places through 
which the eternal glory streams. For as long as the visible is 
apparent, I look to no invisible thing. God makes blank the 
invisible in order that through it there may come the glories of 
the heavens. It is in life sometimes as it is with those old 
manuscripts and paintings. Some inferior hand has put some 
paltry picture over an old and glorious one. There comes 4 
blank, a scratching—the appearance of the picture is disfigured. 
I look through it, and see I have got a real picture, and that ! 
might by care and trouble have a great divine work. They 
have written some trumpery messes over a glorious old classic 
page. A blot comes—an erasure happens—the fair manuscript 
is spoiled, and I gain sight into a beautiful palace, into the 
holy things underneath. So goes it with life. You have got 
some poor trumpery shares marked on your soul—some matter 
of life. ‘Then come losses, railway panics, crises, falls of railway 
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kings, disasters. They scratch them out, and if you are a wise 
man you come to thank God who has caused such painful | 
seratchings in the visible, for it shows the invisible things that 
are underneath. When man becomes acquainted with unseen 
realities he rises as a servant of God, and says—* It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted, for before I was afflicted I went 
astray.—-Daweson on Things not Seen. 


TAKE CARE OF THE CHILDREN. 

Ir has long seemed to us one of the strangest anomalies of 
the strange times in which we live, that while Education excites 
more attention than ever, so little should be done for the public 
instruction of children. We do not refer to schools; for in these, 
whilst all are attended to, there is still that individualism which 
makes them, after all, private and personal to a certain extent. 
But we allude to institutions analagous to that of the Pulpit, 
where children may be spoken to as children, without restraint 
for our little ones. 

Witheut intending any disparagement to those old-fashioned, 
softly-going people who are alarmed at the notion of what are 
called “Separate Services” for children, we cannot undertake 
to defend the opinion, that a child should go to chapel merely 
because his parents go—because other children do the same— 
because it is generally thought right and proper, or even because 
one or two out of as many thousands have derived benefit from 
the practice. We look upon God's house with no superstitious 
reverence. We do not believe that by some mystic charm, the 
mere fact of imprisoning our children there once or twice on a 
Sabbath, will benefit their souls, or make them either wise or 
good. The service of the sanctuary is a reasonable service, and 
unless intelligible to children, we have no reason to believe it 
can be useful to them. “How can they hear without a 
preacher ?” 

But have they no preacher? We scarcely ever meet with 
any. There may be one amongst a thousand: we should be 
rejoiced to know that there was one in every hundred, who 
could speak efficiently to this important and interesting por- 
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tion of their congregations. College conventionalisms anq 
formal dissertations are nothing to them. Theological theses, 
and logical essays, and metaphysical abstractions, are only long 
wearisomenesses. And these are the staple of most sermons, 

What, then, is to be done? Common sense supplies this 
answer. The profoundest can understand simplicity ; but the 
simplest cannot understand profundity. Let them at once come 
down from all this affectation, and formalism, and word-worship, 
and be simple, earnest, honest in the work. Great thonghts 
and great principles do not require great words or recondite 
illustration. Paul made the vastness of his theme his great 
motive for “ plainness of speech.” 

But if our preachers will not consent always to make this 
fancied compromise of their dignity, let them do it occasionally ; 
once a month, or even less, as they may think proper. This 
would be an important step in the right direction. Apropos of 
this subject, which has for a long time occupied our minds, we 
have much pleasure in referring to a beautiful little volume just 
placed in our hands, entitled “Addresses to Children,” by Samuel 
G. Green, B. A.* 

“What is to be done?” asks Mr. Green. “The ordinary 
sermons can never possess much attraction for childhood. An 
occasional direct appeal, even a simple anecdote, may arouse and 
fix their attention. Sometimes too the train of thought may be on 
a familiar subject, and of a nature so clear as to be easily appre- 
hended by a child. In general, however, there cannot be even 
this adaptation, and until the plan of separate services can be 
effectively adopted, that of special services will be the only 
means to remedy the defect. Some indeed would prefer the 
latter in the abstract; I do not agree with them, but quite 
admit that it is the most immediately practicable. There is 
scarcely a.congregation, where in one form or other, it might 
not at once be tried. 

« My plan is this. On a stated afternoon in each month. 
children’s service is held. The Sunday school children are 
mnghaqeens the gallery ; other persons, children and adults, 


to Children, with Suggestions to Ministers and 
Teachers, by Samuel G. Green, B.A., Minister of Silver Street Chapel, Taunto 


Lendon, B. L. Green. 
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occupying the body of the chapel. Parents are always espe- 
cially invited, and always seem glad to come. Some men and 
women, who had lived for years in neglect of the sanctuary, 
have been allured to hear the sermon to their children. Juve- 
nile hymns are sung to lively tunes; meetings for practice being 
often held on a week-day evening. Every part of the service is 
short, and as simple as possible. A few words are generally 
said to parents and others; and the whole service is concluded 
within an hour. A year and a half has proved the success of 
the plan. Besides the gathering of children, the congregation 
isalways large. The effect, as seen in the state of the schodl, 
and in the attachment of parents and children to the house of 
God, is most gratifying. Nor have these services been unblest 
to the conversion of souls.” 

_ We hail this movement as one likely to do more real good in 
the world than many which make ten thousand times the noise, 
and put forth far loftier pretensions, in the present day; and 
only wish that Mr. Green may find coadjutors in the work 
equally qualified with himself. Our experience leads us to fear, 
however, that he will not readily dothis. One of his addresses 
we give in our present number; not because we think it the 
best of the series, but because its length is more suitable; and 


from it, our friends may gather some hints as to the style-and 


matter of such discourses. Not that any one can preach to 
children upon paper. The manner, and in fact, the «hole man 
must speak. “The one great requisite,’ says Mr. Green, 
“for effectively addressing any congregation, is sympathy with 
the audience. The preacher must for the time enter into the 
very thoughts of his hearers, and divine their hidden emotions. 
Their minds supply, so to speak,a frame-work in which he must 


set the spiritual truths of which he speaks. He must think 


not in his own accustomed: train, but in theiys. He must re- 


member that what is familiar to him may be abstruse to them. 


If he would be pathetic, it is to the sources of their feelings that 

he must appeal, although the well-spring of his own may be far 

other and deeper. He must seem, in short, to those who hang 

upon his lips, to give back to them their own conceptions, only 

refined, elevated, spiritualized: to waken from the depths of 

their spirit what was already slumbering there; and, as the 
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simple rustic will often say of such a master of the human spirit, 
to speak as if he knew them better than they knew themselves. 

“This is a difficulty; but every successful minister to the 
eommon people has already more or less surmounted it. The 
student feels he must master it, or altogether fail; he is there- 
fore: in earnest. Let equal interest be only felt in that yet 
simpler class of minds for which I plead, and the result will be 
as gratifying. It is true that some persons possess an instinctive 
sympathy, a facility of adapting themselves to the minds of the 
children, which all cannot attain. None, however, need be 
wholly unsuccessful. But let them sedulously avoid ail tricks, 
and what in other connections we should call clap-trap. Some 
speakers, unable to interest their juvenile auditory in any 
legitimate way, endeavor to stimulate attention by a succession 
of stories. The plan answers till the children’s appetite is 
palled, the speaker’s stock of tales exhausted, and he abandons 
the effort in despair. Others talk sheer nonsense, and are 
rewarded if their hearers laugh. Asa natural effect, the chil- 
dren remember the ludicrous associations, forget the spiritual 
truths, and are rather harmed than profited. Others again 
attenuate the matter to the last degree of feeblencss, as if 
simplicity and, babyism were identical. ‘He talked to us just 
as if we were all little children!’ wasa Sunday scholar’s scornful 
comment on a sermon of this class. 

“No, we need not resort either to unwholesome excitement, 
to laughable associations, or to empty prattle. Our discourses 
to children may be as thoughtful and as wise as any other 
sermons we preach. We must indeed be more pictorial. We 
must content ourselves with but fow ideas sct in many lights. 
We must be very clear, and very exact in the expression of our 
thoughts. Our words must be the simplest possible. We may 
take greater licence to throw in an anecdote or story, provided 
that it really illustrates, and that we keep it subordinate to our 
spiritual design. But all this is compatible with the most 
perfect and dignified seriousness. In striving to interest the 
children, we need never forget ourselves. Only let us under- 
stand their minds. If any minister is deficient in this, let him 
study them; the materials are ample. Let him listen to the 
merry voices of little ones at their play: let him talk to childres, 
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as often and famuilidrly as they will allow him: let him even not 
be above reading the books of those who have shown extraor- 
dinary aptness to understand and interest the young. By these, 
and similar means, he will soon gain an amount of knowledge, 
a degree of readiness, aye, and an intenseness of affection too, 
which will surprise himself. Andthough his first attempts may 
be discouraging, he will before long so speak from the heart, 
that his little audience, ever prompt to show whether they are 
interested or not, will give signs not to be mistaken, that their 
hearts too are his.” 

Mr. Green is right. Sympathy developing itself in a series 
of pictures cannot fail to tell upom the young. We earnestly 
recommend all our friends to possess themselves of this cheap 
and beautiful little volume, and to pray with us that the Great 
Lord of the harvest would send forth into the neglected nursery 
of his church many more such laborers as its respected author. 


SIR. THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Barrt.* 

Towarps the close of the last century, about the year 1798, 
as it was drawing nigh to the Easter holidays, a respectable 
widow lady, neatly apparelled as a member of the Society of 
Friends,—or with just, perhaps, a shade or two less than what 
was required by professional -strictness,—might have been seen 
on her way from London to Greenwich, where she had two or 
three of her sons at school. One of them was a lad of some 
twelve years of age. He was bold and impetuous—rather of a 
violent and “domineering disposition ;’ he had been fatherless 
from his sixth year, and his mother had “allowed him to assume, 
at home, the position and airs of the master of the house ;” “ his 
brothers and sisters had to yield him obedience ;” he felt himself 
rather encouraged “to play the little tyrant,” and was not very 
reluctant to try the character. During the Christmas holidays 
previous to the time we refer to, “he had been angry, and had 
struck his sister’s governess ;” and, to punish this outbreak, had 
been threatened with being left at school when his brothers 
should return home at Easter. Cireumstances, however, led 


* Abridged from Mr. Binney’s admirable Lecture, delivered before the Young 
Men's Christian Association, in Exeter Finll. Bee ante p. 212. 
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the mother to think she had better not carry the threat into 
effect, and she went down to Greenwich to see the boy and 
in it something of heroism and something of hardihood,—the 
latter, however, so predominating, that “she left him, resolutely, 
to his punishment.” 

The boy did not stay very long at school after this. He never 
made much progress there. He got other boys to do his ex. 
ercises ; and at fifteen returned home, and stayed at home doing 
nothing but what he pleased ;—and what did please him was, 
riding, and shooting, and boating—reading for amusement—or 
anything but work. He had good expectations as to property, 
——but some of these were blasted;—and at one-and-twenty, 
with a wife and child, he would have given anything “ for a 
situation of £100 a year, if he had had to work twelve hours a 
day for it.” Now, let the principal points of that picture be 
attentively observed and kept firmly in remembrance, and then 
turn with me ‘to another. 

We will come down to within four years of the present time— 
‘to February, 1845. Imagine yourselves standing before the 
residence of a country gentleman,—a hall, with its lawn, and 
fields, and old trees; with its garden, and park, and woodlands, 
—and all the other signs of the worldly wealth and the respect- 
able social standing of its possessor. We will draw nigh, and 
enter, and observe. The owner of this fair domain appears to 
be the head of a numerous household. Sons and daughters— 
children and grandchildren, have sprung from him. Many of 
them are here. Everything in the house indicates substance, 
elegance, refinement ;—everything about its inmates, education, 
talent, accomplishments, piety. 

But where are we now? Hush! ‘Tread softly ;—we have 
approached and are entering the chamber of adying man! The 
master of the mansion is nigh to his last hour, and all things 
seem to say to us, “Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright: for the end of that man is peace.” He is resigned, 
calm, hopeful, triumphant. He utters expressions of the most 
truths of evangelical religion, and his deep experience of vital 
godliness ;—but his family have gathered about his bed. He 
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has fallen asleep. All is over! What a deep, sacred silence 
has succeeded those last, lingering indications of life !—a silence 
broken at length by the brother of the dead—a man publicly 
distinguished and extensively venerated for wisdom, devotion, 
piety and goodness. His voice, tremulous with emotion, yet 
rising into clearness and force as he gives utterance to his calm 
joy, grateful admiration and firm faith, conveys to us these 
thrilling words of truth and love: “Never was death more 
still, and solemn, and gentle! This chamber presents one of the 
fairest pictures that ever met the eye! Such an expression of 
intellectual power and refinement,—of love to God and man;— 
I have never before seen in any human countenance.” 

But now, connect with this which is passing within, the 
knowledge and indications of what is passing without, and in- 
clude in the picture, or combine rather with it, in your recollec- 
tions, subsequent events. The illness and death of this man are 
matters of national interest. Heis spoken of in the newspapers, 
of both city and country, as one who had passed a public life of 
great usefulness and distinction: whose condition excites con- 
stant enquiries, and wide-spread sympathy ; and whose death is 
tremblingly anticipated as a blow that will reverberate through 
half the world. His funeral, though as private as possible, is 
like the gathering of a clan, or the meeting and mourning of 
many tribes. His memory is to be honored by a public monu- 
ment. The husband of the Queen heads the subscription. 
Numbers throughout the land, of all ranks, join willingly in the 
work. Multitudes from afar—rescued and liberated bondsmen, 
with hearts bearing on them the name, heaving and beating at 
the remembrance of their advocate and benefactor—bring to- 
gether pence and halfpence from so many hands, that £450. are 
sent over by them! Firry THOUSAND persons, exclusive of 
those in this country, subscribe to this monument. And it is 
raised—raised in Westminster Abbey ;—the highest distinction 
this, that can be conferred on man; the greatest and richest 
honor, that the first and greatest nation in the world has in its 
power to pay to science, to arms, to genius, or to virtue! 
There he stands ;—the raw rude boy of 1798, transformed into 
the noble, intellectual, patriotic, public man,—the devout and 
pious Christian—whose loss, in 1845, is mourned alike at the 


equator and the Indies! The lad, who wascontent to depend on 
the help of others for his learning, and whe seemed at one time 
te earefor nothing but vagrant and volatile enjoyment ; he grew 
into the good, great and heroic man; and he stands there in his 
piace, in the noblest edifice of the empire, among pocts, politi- 
cians, and philanthropists, elevated to the rank and sharing the 
immortality of those various forms of beneficence or greatness, 
that have adorned the land and done honor to human nature ! 

Such, says Mr. Binney, are the two pictures presented by Sir 
Fowell Buxton, at the beginning and the close of life ; and he 
then undertakes to show how the one picture grew and changed 
into the other—in other words, what he did, what he was, and 
ohw he became so. 

“ What did Sir Fowell Buxton do? Why, in the first place, he 
got married. He married in 1807, just when he came of age,— 
he was about six weeks beyond twenty-one. In 1808, he had 
beth wife and child, but he had nothing to do. He had failed 
te inherit large Irish property, which he once counted upon; 
and now, though not im positive want, was yet anxious for 
employment, and would have been glad of a elerk’s place of ¢ 
hundred a year. He was brought into contact with his uncles, 
the Hanburys; and, after an imterview or two, he was received 
_ ag a clerk at a salary, with the promise of a partnership at the 
end of three years. In 1811, when his probation expired, he 
obtained that partnership ;—he retained it te the end of his life; 
and, in consequence mainly of his suggestions and superinten- 
members of it large profits. 

_ “ The Greenwich sehoolboy, then, is now the man of business in 
Spitalfields ; with plenty on his hands daily in the city, and a 
family constantly increasing at home. He is interested and 
active, however, in religious and benevolent socicties,—in the 
instruction of the poor, and the relief of the destitute ;—till, m 
1816, when he had attained his thirtieth year, an event oecurred 
which marked him out for publie life far beyond the precincts of 
Spitalfields, and was the immediate occasion of his entrance 
upon it. - This was a speech whiely he delivered at a meeting 
held for the relief of the Spitalfields weavers, and presided over 
by the Lord Mayor. The effect of this speech was extraordi- 
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nary. It was republished by opposite political parties. It was 
circulated extensively. It wasa principal means of producing 
a splendid royal benefaction ; and it called forth from Mr. Wil- 
berforee a letter to the speaker, hailing him as an acquisition 
for the support and advocacy of every good cause, and anticipa- 
ting and urging his appearance in parliament as the appropriate 
sphere of his talents and influence. 

“In 1817, he published a work on Prison Discipline. Six 
editions of it were sold the first year. It gave depth and extent 
to that sympathy with the subject which many already felt, and 
greatly elevated the writer’s reputation. It was referred te in 
parliament by the most illustrious speakers, and in the most 
glowing terms. It was translated into other tongues. It pro- 
duced fruit in Ireland, in Franee, in Turkey, and India, besides 
its immediate results among ourselves. It is a fine thing this !— 
a Spitalfields brewer, a man busily engaged in seeing to busi- 
ness and making his fortune; drawn, on the one hand, by 
relative attractions, and meeting, on the other, his full propor- 
tion of domestic care ;—at the age of thirty producing a book, 
which instantaneously affected the largest hearts and the 
loftiest minds in different nations ;—told in the councils of state 
and the closets of kings ;—aroused the zeal and guided the 
forth the eulogy of distinguished philosophers and cloquent 
patriots ;—and produced immediate practical results, not only in 
England and on the continent, but in those distant oriental 
regions, the oldest inhabited by man, and that new western 
world, in which society is appearing in its latest developments! 

“In 1818, he entered parliament. He had a seat in that 
assembly till 1837. During these nineteen years, he pursued 
his own special objects, and took comparatively little part in 
general polities. The great cause to which he was devoted was 
the emancipation of the slaves in the British colonies, He was 
selected by Wilberforce to succeed to the leadership of that great 
movement. He aecepted the trust, with a deep sense of its 
responsibility and sacredness; he gave to it his strength and 
_ time, his intellect and heart, his days and nights, his enthusiasm 
and devotion ; he discharged it with conscientious faithfulness, 
with unflinching zeal, with eminent ability, and, by God’s 
n3 
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blessing, with ultimate success. For ten years,—from the year 
1823, when he made his first memorable motion on the subject, 
to the year 1833, when it was taken up by government and 
finally settled, it was the grand object—the absorbing pursuit,— 
its service and advocacy the predominant and ruling passion of 
his life. 

“The anti-slavery cause, however, though the principal, was 
not the exclusive object of Sir Fowell Buxton’s exertions. 
Prison discipline; the criminal law, especially as relating to 
capital punishments; the cause of the Hottentots in South 
Africa; the Mauritius slave trade; the condition, treatment, 
rights and claims of the aboriginal inhabitants of our various 
colonies ;—these, with frequent matters of special, temporary 
interest connected with the slaves or slave-owners, and every 
sort of kindred subject, occupied the attention and commanded 
the services of Sir Fowell Buxton while in parliament. 

“When Sir Fowell Buxton left parliament and retired into 
private life, ‘his thoughts still turned to and fondly lingered 
on his favorite objects. His last great subject of interest was 4 
plan for the suppression of the slave-trade and the civilization 
of Africa. To promote this, he devoted much time and great 
labour to the collection of information, and then to the produc- 
tion of a volume entitled ‘The Slave Trade and its Remedy. 
Out of these thoughts and utterances, in connexion with the aid 
and enterprise of associates, sprang the Niger expedition ; the 
equipment and despatch of three vessels to the coast of Africa 
with (all must acknowledge) the purest dnd noblest intentions, 
however unfortunate and disastrous the result. The failure of 


‘this last great scheme of our magnanimous philanthropist— 


strong and magnanimous as he was—affected him much, and 
told, doubtless, on his once athletic and iron frame. His health 
had been visibly declining for some time, but with the Niger 

“It remains only further to be stated, that, during the whole 


_ of Sir Fowell Buxton’s career, he was the personal friend an¢ 
" public advocate of many great religious institutions. The Bible 


cies, had at once his influence, his eloquence, his purse, and his 


Society, Church Missions, City Missions, and kindred confeder® 
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of different sects, though the most numerous and close were, of 
course, in his own church and among his own kindred. He 
was venerated and beloved as an eminently devout and holy 
man, by those who knew him best. He was stigmatized as a 
fanatic and a saint, by those who could find nothing against 
him but what ‘concerned the law of his God.’ At length, worn 
out by public labour, but laden with honours and ripe in good- 
ness—distinguished by title, which his sovereign, the fountain 
of earthly rank, spontaneously conferred, and still more by the 
hand and grace of the King of kings—at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-nine, our illustrious philanthropist was called to 
his repose. His life, in all respects, was eminently prosperous, 
useful, and happy. He was blessed in relation to both worlds— 
in the concerns alike of his spiritual interests and public career. 

He, who ‘ gave him power to get wealth,’—who surrounded him 
with friends and family, and made his home as a paradise 
about him,—who gave him success in most of his works for his 
generation and his race,—sustained him to the last by spiritual 
influences and religious faith, so that the closing scene was one 
of radiant hope and tranquil triumph! Thus aided, honoured 
and blessed, Sir Fowell Buxton purposed and worked, and lived 
and died; and when he died, it was felt by numbers of all 
classes, of various churches, and of many lands, that ‘A prince 
and a great man had fallen in Israel.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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(From Green's * Addresses to Children’.) 


It was a beautiful afternoon in Spring. The sun was near its 
setting, but still shone gloriously. The broad water of the lake 
was clear and golden, and the grassy hill that slanted down to 
the water’s edge was bright with living green. A large com- 
pany of people were on that hill. Not standing or moving 
about, but sitting quietly down ; in rows too, fifty men in a row. 
Count them, there are a hundred rows. Some of you boys who 
go te the British School can tell me that this would make five 
thousand altogether. Right, and there were women with their 
besides, and little children in their mothers’ arms. It 
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‘was a greater number in all than many of you would be able to 
eount. But see. One is standing there before them. All are 
looking at him, wondering’ and silent. He raises his face 
towards heaven, he clasps his hands. Listen! If you were 
nearer, you could tell that those sounds are words of prayer, that 
he is solemnly thanking God for the food they are about to eat, 
and asking it to grant that it may do them good. The prayer 
is over: and now the great company are looking for their food. 
What is it? It is there in that basket. What! in the smal) 
basket which that little boy has in his hands? Yes, there. 
Five loaves of bread and two little fishes! But now they are 
beginning. He, who just now gave thanks, takes the bread 
and fish in his hand, and passes slowly along the first row, 
breaking off a piece for each. Every one of the fifty has 
enough; the more that is given, the more there seems to be. 
Then the second row, and the third, and so on, until the thov- 
sands sitting there have all eaten as much as ever they wanted. 
They were very hungry too: for some of them had not tasted 
food before, that whole day. And, to finish that wonderful 
id story, when the people had ended their meal and gone away to 
Ww their homes, there was found left upon the grass as much as 
ie would fill twelve baskets. Twelve baskets full of crumbs and 
—_— broken pieces, though before the meal began there was no more 
ie than would fill one basket, carried by a child! 
a I hope, my dear children, you alll know that he who did this 
| mighty thing was Jesus. It was one of the miracles which he 
wrought to show his great power, and to make all men know 
that he was in truth the Son of God. You may well think that 
: the hungry people were all very glad to be fed in this wonderful 
é and unexpected way; and I dare say you will not be surprised 
| to find that the next day they left their homes again, and came 
1 to the hill to look for Jesus. But he was not there. He had 
4 gone across the water in the night. So great numbers of them 
1 got into ships and boats, and crossed after him. They found 
. him at last. He was in a town called Capernaum. And very 
i soon there was a great company around him, just as there had 
a been the day before. 
| But Jesus well knew for what reason they had come. If 
they had really loved him, and had wished to listen to his 
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going to be a treat, or when they are hoping for a reward. 
There is no goodness in this, you may be sure. So the Saviour 
told these people of their fault, “Ye follow me,” he said,.‘not 
because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves 
and were filled.” And then he spoke to them of better bread, 
“bread that cometh down from :-heaven; bread which should 
save them from hungering any more; bread which he who 
eateth should live for ever. They did not yet understand him. 
It seemed a hard saying to them. But Jesus said again, to 
make it plain, “I am the bread of life.” 

When they heard him speak of bread from heaven, they 
thought at once of what they had read in the scriptures about 
the wonderful way in which their fathers long ago were fed. 
Do you remember the account? Itis in the 16th chapter of 
Exedus. The Israelites, you know, were travelling out of 
- Egypt where they had been slaves, to the land of Canaan which 
God had promised to givethem. On their way they had to pass 
through a great wilderness, a wild and barren country, where 
no corn grew, nor fruits, nor any kind of food. The people had 
brought some victuals out of Egypt, but these were soon all 
eaten, and then nothing was left. This made them very sorrow- 
ful, as you may think, for the last morsel was gone, there was 
no way of getting any more, and they feared they must be 
starved there in the desert, and die. Some were angry: they 
complained against Moses who had led them out of Egypt; 
they were so wicked as even to murmur against God. “Let us 
go back,” they said. What, back to Egypt, to be slaves again ! 
“Yes; we had rather be slaves than die of hunger here, we and 
our poor wasted little ones!” Oh, they should have remem- 
bered that God, who had brought them out of the land of slavery 
and sorrow, would surely care for them and keep them now. 
But they forgot this. And men, and women, and little chil- 
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gracious words that they might become wise and good, he 
would have been pleased. This, I am sorry to say, was not 
their desire; they thought only of the loaves and the fishes. 
They thought that perhaps Jesus would feed them again, and 
came to him for what they could get. Like some boysandgiris 
that I have known, who come to the Sunday school very 
regularly, and love their teachers very much, when there ws 
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dren, grew thin and pale, and walked feebly about, and while 
some murmured, others fell upon their knees and cried to God 
to send them food and save them. God heard their prayer, and 
promised to give them bread. 

One day, a pale and starving child rose early from his little 
bed, lifted the curtain of his tent and looked out into the soft 
light of the morning. In an instant, he came running back, 
calling to his parents; “ Come, father, mother,” he said, “come 
and see it is a frost!” 

“A frost!” they answered, “nonsense, it is summer time; 
snow and ice only come in winter.” But they rose and. went 
out, and there, sure enough, the whole ground was sparkling 
with little diamonds of white frost, just as you have seen it at 
Christmas. At all the other tents too, people were standing and 
wondering, and asking one another, What can it be? The 
weather was not cold; it was very warm; how then could the 
frost have come? A little boy stooped down and put some of it 
to his mouth; it was not at all cold like ice, but very sweet and 
pleasant. Other people tasted it, they liked it very much: 
and as they were so very hungry, every one at last began to 
gather it busily, to eat it heartily, and did not leave off until 
they had all made a very good and refreshing breakfast. 

But all this time the sun was rising higher and higher; the 
sparkling food began to melt away; the people began to think 
what they should do for dinner; and then you might have seen 
the women hasting into the tents, fetching out all the pitchers, 
and bowls, and baskets they could find, and quickly filling them, 
that when hungry again, they might have something more to 
eat. And now, while hard at work gathering it up, they began 
to ask each other once more, “Whatis it? It is not frost, that 
is certain. We never saw anything like it before. It must be 
the very food which God promised us. He has sent it down 
from heaven. But what is it?” Now you know, my dear 
children, that they spoke in another language—a language 
called the Hebrew. I will tell you the very Hebrew words 
they said. Will you try and remember them? The Hebrew 
word for “what,” is MAN; and the Hebrew for “‘is it?” is Na- 
So you see that, in their way of speaking, their question, “ what 
is it?” was Man-na? And as no one could explain what it 
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was, they determined to give it for a name the very question 
they had so often asked. From that time they called it Man-na; 
and God in his goodness sent them enough for every day 
through forty years, until at last they came to the land Canaan, 
the “land that flowed with milk and honey,” and needed the 
manna no more. 

It was this that the Jews thought of when Christ spoke to 
them of bread from heaven. You will see, in the 31st verse, 
that they said “Our fathers did eat manna in the desert, as it 
is written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat.” Perhaps 
they thought that Jesus was going to perform the same wonder 
again. But he soon told them that they were mistaken. It 
was another sort of food he meant. He spoke of better manna 
than that which came down in the wilderness, and said, “I am 
the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall never hunger, and 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 

Now, my dear children, shall you understand me, if I say 
that the bread which Jesus promised, is not food for the body 
but for the soul? You all know, I think, that you have with- 
in you “SOMETHING that can think and know, can wish and 
desire, can rejoice and be sorry, which your body cannot do.” 
This “something” is your soul. It is with your souls that you 
are listening so attentively to me now, and can understand what 
Isay. The words pass through the ears of your body, and get 
into your minds, or souls, and there you think of and remember 
them. How much better then is yeur soul than your body! Why, 
the little birds, and sheep, and oxen have bodies, and the 
reason why you are better than they is the mind, the thinking 
rejoicing, remembering, loving mind, which God has given you. 
Now bread, and meat, and manna, or whatever you eat, is food 
for the body; but the food of the soul is instruction, wisdom, 
truth. Those poor Israelites were starving in the desert 
because they had no food for their bodies; but there are many, 
my dear children, whose bodies are strong and blooming, who 
yet have starving souls. Their minds have nofood. They cannot 
get instruction. They have not learned wisdom. They do not 
know the truth. | 

I will tell you abont a little girl I met the other day, whose 
soul was starving for want of food. 
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I was walking quietly along in the beautiful lane that leads to 
Stoke. A little way before me, a large covered cart was stand. 
ing by the road-side. A horse wasfeeding near. Two children 
were playing about on the grass. When I got up to them, the 
eldest, a little girl, came and dropped acurtsey. She looked s 
bright and cheerful that I thought I should like to talk a little 
: with her, and she seemed quite as willing to talk tome. Her 
ye name, she told me, was Eliza. “And where do you live, my 


WW dear?” I asked her. “I don’t live anywhere, sir,” she said; 
ne “we go about in this cart with father and mother.” Her 


parents, I found, were away at the market, they would soon be 
coming back, and then the horse would be put in the cart, and 
carry them to another town; and this was the poor child’s life! 
She was nine years old, she said; and her little brother who sat 


i by quite gravely, listening to us, was six. “(Can you read, my 
Wi child?” “O no, sir, nobody did ever teach me.” And she 
F looked up in my face so sorrowfully that I quite pitied her, and 

| said, “Should you not like to learn?” “O yes, sir, that | 


should!” and I could see the tears come into her bright eyes. 
1 ~I gave her a little book; you would have been glad to see how 
1 pleased she was! She thought that perhaps she could coax her 
father to teach her—for he was able; her mother could not read 
herself. “Have you ever heard, my dear, about the great 
God?” “QO yes, sir, many atime.” And where is he?” Now 
; many children would have pointed to the blne sky, and said, 
Up in heaven; but this little maid knew better. She waved 
her hand round slowly, looked very solemnly in my face, and 
4 said, “All about us, and everywhere.” “Does God see you” 
HE “ Please, sir, I don’t know!” “Not know, my dear! you may 
is be sure that, as he is here, he sees you always, knows ul! you 
do, and hears every word you say.” “Do he sir?” and the 
poor child looked quite frightened. I suppose she recollected 
. something she had done wrong, and was afraid that God would 
| be angry with her; for she said in a low tone, almost to herself, 
q “Then I must not say wicked words.” “QO no, Eliza, for God 
| will be angry if you do, and has said that he will punish wicked 
people when they dic, for ever and ever.” Eliza looked at me 
now without speaking, full of fear and wonder, but as if she did 
not quite understand what I said; so I asked her, “Did you 
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gever hearof hell?” “No, sir.” “Nor yetof heaven?” “No, 
ar.” “And were you never told of Jesus Christ, who came into 
the world to save sinners?” “No, sir.” “Should you not like to 
hear about all this ?” “O yes, sir!” and now the tears quite ran 
down her cheeks. I never saw any one look more anxious and 
uthappy. For a little while I talked to her, and told her as much 
as she could understand about the gracious Saviour who died for 
sinners, and said, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me ;” 
about God our gracious Father, who will listen to a poor child’s 
prayer; and about the heaven where all who love him shall 
meet at last in joy. But I was soon obliged to bid her good 
bye, and as I walked on, and prayed in my heart that Ged 
would teach and love her, I thought of you, my dear children, 
and gave thanks to our heavenly Father, that you are able to 
learn of him, and of Jesus, and of the way to be happy for ever. 
Are you sorry for little Eliza? I have told you her story that 
you may understand how sad it is to have a starving, hungry 
which would have made her truly wise; she was Aungry, for 
she was most anxious to get this knowledge, and full of grief 
thatthere was nobody to teach her. And, my dear children, 
we should all have been left in as sad a case if it had not been 
for Him who said, “I am the bread of life.” Jesus fevds the 
soul. To know him is wisdom. He is the truth. For if you 
believe and understand what he has taught, you know all those 
things which were so strange and dark to poor Eliza. You 
have not to say im sorrow, “There is no one to teach me,” for 
Christ is your teacher, and it is all made plain. You learn of 
God, for Jesus has told us, when we pray, to say, “ Our Father.” 
You learn of heaven, for how often did he speak of that bright 
world where God's children shall dwell for ever! You learn the 
way to be saved, for Christ has promised that whosoever believes 
in him shall have eternal life. You learn what you ought to do; 
for these are his own words—*Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and soul, and strength; and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” The Bible is full of his teachings; it tells us 
all we need, that we may be good and happy; and to every 
starving soul the Saviour says, “Come and learn of me, listen 
tomy words, believe in my love, and you shall never be hungry 
‘gam. This is the true bread that cometh down from heaven.” 
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But now, my children, let me say to you that it will be of no 
use to you to know these things, if you do not think of them, 
and love and try todo them. Suppose I were to tell you, that 
when the manna lay on the ground in the wilderness, there 
were some hungry people who said, “ No, I will not go out to 
gather any, I do not want it; Iam quite content to stay as] 
am.” Why you would hardly believe me. You would be quite 
sure that nobody could ever be so foolish. You are right; it 
would be foolish indeed, and such persons would deserve to die; 
but are there no children who do just the same with the bread 
of life? God has sent it to them, in his great love, but they 
turn away from it, they do not care for it, they will not have 
it! Ah, my dear children, it will not be of much use to you 
that Jesus came to savo you, if you do not trust and leve him; 
it will only make you worse and more unhappy than if ho had 
never come atall. Very sad it would have been to see a poor man 
dying in the desert, because he would not have the bread that 
God had sent; but oh, it is sadder still to see men and women, 
and little children too, letting their souls starve and die, while 
if they would they might know Christ as their Saviour, and 
turn to him and live for ever. 

And what is it for the soul todie? It is, to go into a world 
of sorrow, far from God, far from Jesus, and miserable without 
end. _How many will then recollect that they were once able 
to hear of Christ and his salvation! Oh how they will wish 
that they had thought of him in time, and loved him as their 
Saviour! But it will be vain. They will hear of his mercy now 
no more. Nomore for ever! My dear children, I do not wish 
to make you sad, but I must tell you the truth. If you do not 
receive Christ as the bread of life, your souls must die. You 
Father in heaven does not wish you to be lost. Jesus lovingly 
invites you to come to him. Your minister and teachers tell 
you that he is able and ready to save you. But if you will not 
listen to the voice of Jesus, if you do not care to know him, and 
refuse to seek his love, what can be done? You must go away 
into everlasting pain; but remember, my children, the fault will 
be all your own. 

I have only one thing more to say about this bread of the 
soul. It is written in the 51st verse, “If any man eat of this 
bread he shall live for ever.” The manna, you know, that fell 
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in the wilderness, could not keep men from death. It saved 
their lives, and fed them for many years; but when their time 
had come it could not save them. I think I see an Israelite 
lying in his tent on the bed of death. He is pale and still, he 


can scarcely breathe, his spirit will soon be gone. His little - 


child comes in with a morsel of manna, fresh and cool, that she 
has just gathered from the ground outside. “Do try and eata 
little, dear father,” she gently whispers. But no, it cannot da 
him any good, he cannot touch it. Years ago, when a pale 
hungry boy, he had shouted for joy to see it on the desert 
ground; it had saved him then from being starved, but it is of 
no use to him now, his time has come, and he must die. So it 
is said in the 49th verse: “Your fathers did cat manna in the 
wilderness, and are dead.” But “thie is the bread that cometh 
down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not dic.” 
What then, if we know Christ, and love him, shall we be saved 
from death? Shall we not one day sleep in the grave like 
others? O yes, my children, the body will be there, but the 
soul, the sour will live for ever. I have seen a dear child upon 
the bed of death, and heard him say, “I am not afraid to die, 
for [know my soul is going to live with Jesus.” And we too, 
if we know and love him, may have the same joy. The bread 
of life will be sweet to us on earth, for it is a joyful thing indeed 
to know Christ and be sure that he is our friend; but far 
happier will be that world where the souls he loves shall live 
with him, and of which it is written, in beautiful words I should 
like you to find when you get home, to learn by heart, and 
often to think of: “They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat: 
for the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and lead them unto living fountains of waters, and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 


THE GREAT SEA SERPENT. 

As the existence of this creature has been advocated in our 
former numbers at pp. 1 and 83, it is with much pleasure that 
we extract the following letter from the “Zlustrated London 
News” of 14th April. We should have given it last month, had 
Wwe not been anxious to remove all doubt as to its authenticity, 
Which we have now done by writing to an official friend at 
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Portsmouth connected with the vessel referred to. His obliging 
answer settles the question in our own mind, i 
the scepticism of those very learned gentlemen who, in order 
to negative the existence of this gigantic creature, first describe 
an object. which neither Capt. MeQuhe, nor our present inform. 
ant ever aflirmed that they had seen, and then shew that this 
imaginary object could not have been a sea serpent. We need 
searcely say that the engraving last given exactly agrees with 
the former one, copied in our January number. 
To the Editor of the Illustrated London News, 
H.M.8. Plumper, Portsmouth Harbour, 


April 10th, 1849. 
Not having seen a sketch of the extraordinary creature we 
passed between England and Lisbon, and being requested by 
several gentlemen to send you the rough one I made at the time, 
I shall feel much obliged by your giving it publicity in you 
instructive and amusing columns. 

On the morning of the 3ist December, 1848, in lat. 41° 13' N,, 
and long. 12° 31' W., being nearly due west of Oporto, I saw a 
long black creature with a sharp head, moving slowly, I should 
think about two knots, through the water, in the north-westerly 
direction, there being a fresh breeze at the time, and some sea 
on. I could not ascertain its exact length, but its back was 
about twenty feet if not more above water; and its head, 
near as I could judge, from six to eight. I had not time to 
make a closer observation, as the ship was going six knots 
though the water, her head E. half S., and wind §.S.E. The 
creature moved across our wake towards a merchant barque oD 
our lee-quarter, and on the port tack. I was in hopes she 
would have seendt also. The officers and men who saw it, and 
who have served in parts of the world adjacent to whale and 
seal fisheries, and have seen them in the water, declare they 
have never seen nor heard of any creature bearing the slightest 
resemblance to the one we saw. There was something on its 
back that appeared like a mane, and as it moved through the 
water kept washing about; but before I could examine it more 
closely, it was too far astern. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
A Nava. OFFICER. 
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Judgment. 
* Enguiries and Correspondence. 


Christ's Coming. 

Dear Six,—Will you be so kind as to explain how Mark xiii. 32, 
is to be reconciled with, “ I and my father are one.’”’ John x. 30. 
And, is any faith to be placed in the numerous calculations of the 
present day as to the second coming of Christ. 


Yours very respectfully, THOMAS. 


Christ and the Father are not one in every sense. Both are 
God, but both did not become man. To merge ail distinctions 
between the two would be to neutralize the entire scheme of 
salvation. 

Christ had a certain mission entrusted to Him upon earth, 


and in the first text referred to, he only intends to say that it 


formed no part of such mission to reveal the day or the hour 
anticipated in the context. 

In the second text, he shows that his Father and Himself are 
one in purpose, and that those who are made His by the Gospel, 
have not only his own protection, but are “ kept by the power 
of God, through faith, unto salvation.” (1 Pet. 1. 5.) 

We attach very little importance to any of the predictions of 
Christ’s second coming which are abroad in the world. Our 
great object is, to cultivate that special and constant visitation 
of our own souls, which he Has promised to those who hear his 
voice, and open their hearts for His reception. (Rev. iii. 20.) 

Judgment. 

A. U. would be much obliged to the Editor of the Youths’ 
Magazine if, in the number for June he would explain the exact 
meaning of the word “‘ judgment,” in John ix, 39. 


We see no reason to interpret the term in any other than its 
ordinary sense—the administration or distribution of justice- 
The Pharisees had just been offended by our Saviour’s miracle 
of restoring sight to the blind man; and he makes it the 
occasion of rectifying a great mistake in furtherance of this 
object, by hinting that these very men who thought themselves 
not only the most enlightened, but the enlighteners of others, 
were really more blind than the poor man they had recently 
excommunicated. 
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HYMN. 


“« Every morning the red sun 
Rises warm and bright ; 
But the evening cometh on, 
And the dark, cold night. 
There’s a bright land far away, 


Where ‘tis everlasting day. 


“* Every spring the sweet young flowers 
Till the chilly autumn hours 
Wither them away. 
There’s a land we have not seen, 


' Where the trees are always green. 


“ ‘Little birds sing songs of praise 
All the summer long ; 
But in colder, shorter days 
* They forget their song. 
There’s a place where angels sing 
Ceaseless praises to their King. 
“* Christ the Lord is ever near 
Those who follow him ; 
But we cannot see him here, 
For our eyes are dim, 
There is a most happy place, 
Where men always sec his face, 


“! Who shall go to that fair land ? 
All who love the right: 
Holy children there shall stand 
In their robes of white. 
For that heaven, so bright and blest, 
Is our everlasting rest.’ ” 
Green's Addresses to Children. 


Poetry. 
ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMA. p. 144. 


Self-righteousness! I tremble at the theme— 
Self-righteousness !—’tis like a maniac’s dream, 
The righteousness of those, who from their birth, 
Have held affections bound to sin and earth! 
Answer, Self-righteous One!—if thou canst stand’ 
Array’d in thy own robes, at God’s right hand 
And claim eternal glory as thine own— 

For what did He who died for all atone ? 


Oh! ’tis beyond the creature’s power to scan 
Salvation’s mighty, priceless, glorious plan, 

In vain the unbelieving heart may strive 

T’ embrace the Saviour’s righteousness and live, 
Till God’s own Spirit with almighty ray 

Breaks forth, and turns its darkness into day— 
Yet faint not, halt not, linger not behind, 

The word is sure, that “all who seek shall find.” 


West Brixton. 


Whilst all I am and have—my Self—I bring 
To claim thy Righteousness, my Lord and King! 
Cast me not off, nor let me of mine own 
Presume to offer aught before thy throne, 
Conscious, that urgent as my suit may be 
Self-righteousness must neutralize my plea. 


ENIGMA, 


He heard unmoved the ery of blood 
Vrom savage thousands buret, 

And joyful hail'd the martyr’s crown 
Supported by my jirat, 

My second lit the sufferer’s eye 
With a calm smile serene, 

As far above the gathering flames, 
His diadem was seen. 
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Poetry. 


My third, the greatest of the three, 
Wax’'d mightier still in death, 

As calling mercy on his foes, 
The saint resign’d his breath. 

Brightest of heav’nly gifts on earth 
The glorious trio shine— 

And if thou wouldst be blest indeed, 
Reader! let all be thine. 


Answers tn verse are requested. 
LIFE’S WAYSIDE FLOWERS, 
A pleasant look, a cheerful tone, 
An answer mild and kind— 
A sympathizing glance of love, 
_Are treasures to the mind. 
— They are the way-side flowers of life 
That make our path more bright,— 


They glad the pilgrim’s sinking heart, 
And thrill it with delight. 


How grateful to the drooping plant 
Is eve's refreshing dew, 

And gentle words to friends around 
Are as enlivening too. 

They lighten much the weary load 

_ Of worldly care and woe, 

And o’er our toilsome onward course 
Sweet gleams of sunshine throw. 

Amid the strife of active life 
They nerve the soul to bear 

The tasks and heavy trials sad 


Then culture thou these way-side flowers, 


They will repay thee well, 
For those alone, for whom they smile, 
Their passing worth can tell. 


E. J. T. 


ANNIE WHITE. 
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EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


JULY, 1849. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Tue Islands of New Zealand have of late occupied the 
attention of practical as well as theoretical colonists. The 
country describes an irregular, but; on the whole, a long 
figure, extending from north to south, and has been com- 
puted to contain an area of 62,160 square miles, or about 
39,782,400 square acres; the medium breadth being about 
aghty miles, with a length something over 800 miles. 

New Zealand exhibits a world in miniature, .-It would 
seem as if nature, isolating this country from the great 
continent, had atoned for its banishment by concentrating 
within it all the varied features’ ard resources which lie so 
widely apart in the more extensive surfaces of the earth. 
It has its alpine districts, snow-clad and bristling with 
glaciers, whose drainage falling in foaming cataracts, is 
received into numerous and some of them considerable 
rivers; its table-lands and plains, sometimes flat, at others 
undulated by rounded and fertile hills. Valleys overspread 
with rich yerdure; and forests, the trees of which occa- 
sionally rise to a height which leaves no similarity between 
them and the tallest pines of Norway, also combine to form 
the scenery of New Zealand. Nor are the more forbidding 
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aspects and phenomena of nature wanting; the mountains 
on the eastern side of North Island contain volcanoes; and 
Mr. Black witnessed an eruption in Walkai, an island in 
the Bay of Plenty: some of the plateaux are cleft by yawn- 
ing fissures of unfathomed depth; and the south-western 
coast presents the inhospitable faces of craggy and stupen- 
dous rocks. So dreary and desolate is the north extremity 
of these islands, that the natives have fixed upon it as their 
“‘ Styx,” leading to the abodes of the dead. 

The general face of the territory is undulating. A chain 
of eminences extends throughout its entire length, rising 
with a varied ascent from inconsiderable hills to lofty 
mountains. In some of the rocks, whose strata are exposed 
by the sea, metalliferous veins have been detected. Iron 
has been found in considerable quantities in Mercury Bay, 
and manganese near the banks of the river Cowa-cowa. 
No coal-mines have been discovered, but peat-coal exists 
under the vegetable soil of North Cape. The natives 
appear to make no use even of the few metals yet met with, 
their axes, arms, and ornaments being cut from porphyry, 
jade, and other hard stones. The soils change with almost 
every mile; but being constantly refreshed by disintegra- 
tions from the sides of the mountains, are generally fertile, 
all the rivers in the land being bordered with extensive 
banks of rich alluvium. Hence it would appear, that 
though the more formidable mountains of South Island 
would restrict cultivation in extent, yet they give to the 
available land a deeper and more productive soil than that 
of the northern, less rugged, and therefore more extensively 
cultivable island. Even here the excellence of the land 
is equally attested by the luxuriant and verdant fern which 
overruns the depressed parts of the entire country. Ou 
Engraving represents the banks of the Hutt River. 
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LOOK TO THE END. 

WE were assembled at breakfast the following morning, when 
the well-known knock of the postman resounded through the 
house. My brother Edward, on hearing it, rushed from the 
table. Outstripping the maid servant, he opened the door, and 
presently returned holding up a letter, the address of which I 
recognized to be in Miss Percy’s hand writing. I was busied in 
pouring the coffee, but my hand trembled so violently that I was 
compelled to desist for a few minutes, during which time my 
father, who was a strict observer of etiquette, reproved Edward 
for his breach of good manners, observing it was a scriptural 
rule, that “ all things should be done decently and in order.” 

This remark operating as a temporary qguietus, enabled us to 
restrain our impatience, whilst my father rubbed his spectacles, 
and leisurely proceeded to read his letter. 

This, however, proved a tedious operation; and my mother, 
who sympathised in my curiosity, not being herself absolutely 
free from that feminine weakness, at length interposed. “My 
dear,” she remarked, “Caroline is anxiously waiting to know 
Miss Perey’s decision.” 

“She shall be gratified presently,” he replied. 

“Could you not read the letter aloud,” suggested my mother, 
“for you know we are all a little interested in its contents.” 

My father looked up with a significant smile. “I find it 
difficult to decipher Miss Perey’s hand,” he said; “I trust, 
Caroline, my dear, you will avoid the fashionable affectation of 
writing illegibly. Philip, you are an adept in such matters, 
pray oblige your mother and sister.” 

My brother quickly glanced his eye over the first page, then 
smiled, and nodded at me. I understood that the decision was 
favorable, and could not repress an exclamation of joy. The 
letter, which was then read aloud, afforded general satisfaction. 
My governess expressed a wish that I should spend the last 
week of the vacation with Elizabeth, and accompany her on her 
return to school. To this plan my parents offered no objection, 
though my brothers would have preferred a different arrange- 
ment, saying it was hardly fair to lose my society without an 
equivalent in the way of news and adventures. 

I must pass over the few weeks I remained at home, and 
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hasten to the time when I once more bade adieu to my beloved 
friends—not as formerly with tears and regrets, but with joy- 
ous anticipations of coming pleasure. Mrs. Dalton and 
Elizabeth met me on my arrival in town, and my boxes being 
removed from the stage coach to a handsome carriage, we soon 
reached Mr. Dalton’s house, which was situated in a fashionable 
suburban square. 

I had formed a sufficiently exalted idea of the position and 
consequence of my new acquaintances, but a very imperfect one 
of the style of their establishment. I felt absolutely bewildered 
with the costly furniture, and elaborate decorations of the 
spacious apartments, the luxurious and-expensive mode of 
living, and the number of the servants; neither could I refrain 
from contrasting the whole with the simple elegance, correct 
taste, and compact arrangement of Mr. Selwyn’s delightful 
residence. But the difference was still more apparent when 
I became familiar with the children’s apartments, which were 
at the back of the house, and consisted of two sleeping-rooms and 
a study. The latter, which had been formerly used as a 
nursery, was carpeted and furnished with book-case, globes, 
maps, reclining couch, piano, and other school-room appendages; 
but it was hadly lighted, having only a single window, the 
lower panes of which were shaded by a muslin blind to prevent 
the children looking down into the court-yard, of which it com- 
manded a view. Here Elizabeth’s only sister spent the 
greater portion of her time, attended by Miss Martyn, a young 
lady whose chief business consisted in waiting upon her, and 
giving her such instruction as the delicate state of her health 
permitted her to receive. This interesting child was a cripple, 
and nothing could exceed the tenderness with which she was 
treated by every member of the family. Retiring in manner, 
and possessing “the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,” 
Emma Dalton was contented, and even happy, in her seclusion; 
ready to sympathise with the pleasures of her lively sister, 
though she habitually shrank from sharing them. Naturally 
timid, and sensitively alive to her deformity, she was excused 
seeing the company which frequented her father’s house, unless 
some guest more intimate than the others chose to visit her 


her own apartment. Her lameness being very great, much © 
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exercise was prohibited, though when the weather permitted 
she was taken ont regularly for an airing, and on such occasions 
was generally accompanied by her anxious and tender mother. 

During my visit, it was arranged that these drives should 
contribute to my special entertainment. In the course of the 
week we visited the parks, public buildings, and some interest- 
ing exhibitions; in the latter cases, however, Emma chose to 
remain in the carriage, and quietly amused herself by contem- 
plating the busy scenes around. Of Mr. Dalton I saw very 
little. He was engaged in business during the day, and I 
believe he seldom spent the evenings in his own house. »To me 
he seemed a person calculated to inspire fear rather than affec- 
tion, and his solicitude on behalf of his family, manifested itself 
principally in surrounding them with what he deemed suitable 
to their position in life. Of these children, his only son, now in 
his fourteenth year, was his chief pride; he was a fine, manly 
boy, but injured by a mistaken education and unbounded indul- 
gence. Although naturally of an open and generous disposition, 
Arthur Dalton, even at this early age, had become tyrannical 
and selfish; nor was this surprising, since the treatment he 
received tended to give him exalted ideas of his importance, 
and to render him exacting and supercilious. | 

The day before our departure for school was fixed upon for a 


introduction to Sir Edward Staunton, who was to be one of the 
guests. She informed me that I should be expected to appear 
with her at the dessert, and afterwards accompany the ladies to 
the drawing-room, where she had engaged to sing a song which 
was very popular during the election already referred to. For 
some cause or other this arrangement was altered, and Eliza- 
beth expressed her disappointment and vexation in no measured 
terms. “Mamma has decided it will be better for us to spend 
our last evening with Emma,” she said, “but this is only an 
excuse I am convinced, as my father generally makes it a point 
I should see company during the vacations. I cannot imagine 
what is the real reason for this provoking change.” 

I refrained from expressing any opinion on the subject, but 
felt greatly annoyed, as I could not help suspecting that my 
presence was in some way objectionable to Mr. Dalton; and 


large dinner-party, and Elizabeth laughingly promised me an 
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that I was the innocent cause of Elizabeth's disappointment. 
Never had I looked forward to my return to the Manor-house 
with so much satisfaction as now. In spite of the worldly 
advantages by which I saw this family surrounded, I was 
sensibly alive to the absence of that domestic happiness which 
I had ever associated with the idea of home. Neither could | 
avoid reflecting upon the total want of religion as a governing 
principle in the heads of this establishment. 

My brothers and myself had occasionally accused our parents 
of over-strictness in their opinions; this generally happened 
when they deemed it their duty to thwart our inclinations, or 
deny us some wished for pleasure; but, even whilst smarting 
under disappointment, or feeling impatient under restraint, we 
were compelled to respect the motives which influenced their 
conduct. We had been trained so entirely in the spirit of 
Christian love, as to feel convinced that their chief delight was 
to make us happy. But whilst they were gentle and kind in 
manner, we,always found them firm in resisting what they con- 
sidered to be evil; hence, although we frequently entertained 
different views on the points in question, we invariably sub- 
mitted to their decision, never dreaming of disobeying their 
expressed wishes. Well would it be if religious parents gene- 
rally adopted the maxim—*“ Gentle in manner, firm in deed; 
if they infused greater mildness and affection into the domestic 
treatment of their children, encouraging an open, unreserved 
interchange of sentiments; being willing to listen, sympathise, 
and advise; yet on all points where principle is involved, main- 
taining the truth in the spirit of love. The most consistent and 
devoted parents cannot change the unrenewed natures of their 
children, or make them really religious. This must be the 
work of the Holy Spirit, since it is beyond the power of human 
effort to subdue the unregenerate will, and alter the natural 
indisposition of the heart towards God. It is, nevertheless, the 
grievous fault of parents professedly Christian, if they do not 
compel a respect for religion, for it is easy to perceive that the 
tendency of such respect will be to guard from temptation, and 
at the same time prove an incentive to virtue and piety. 

It was with no very agreeable feelings that Elizabeth and 
myself put aside the white dresses intended for the evening, an! 
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prepared to obey the summons to an early dinner. Dear little 
Emma was likely to derive anything but pleasure from our 
society ; Elizabeth was positively ill-humoured; I was offended 
and mortified. On entering the study, where we generally 
dined with Emma and her governess, we found Arthur seated 
at the table, trying to cut up a fowl. He informed us that he 
was taking a lesson in the art of carving, Miss Martyn having 
resigned her post in his favor. He was in high spirits, and so 
fully occupied with his business, that he did not immediately 
perceive the cloud which rested on his sister's expressive eounte- 
nance. Emma, who looked upon Arthur as the most clever and 
witty of human beings, was highly delighted with his company ; 
and good-natured Miss Martyn, who was almost as much a 
child as her pupil, evidently regarded the young gentleman’s 
performance and remarks as extremely entertaining. I could 
not help feeling diverted by her simplicity, and joined in her 
merriment the more heartily, because she was so completely 
unsuspicious of my true reason for doing so. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, was too angry to be amused even with what was ridiculous. 
Her gloomy looks at length provoked the comments of her brother. 

“What ails you, Elizabeth?” he asked; “ Has your dress- 
maker disappointed you? Or are you indulging a little senti- 
mental regret at the idea of our approaching separation? Or 
do you think it necessary to reserve your smiles for the evening, 
when I shall doubtless be required to echo your praises, whilst 
I am informed what a sweet, charming, accomplished sister I 
am blessed with. Miss Wilmot will be able to judge how 
fascinating Miss Dalton can appear, when she has donned her 
evening dress and company manners.” 

“Miss Wilmot will have no opportunity of judging,” she 
replied, petulantly. 

“How so?” he enquired, addressing me. “You do not 
seriously intend to remain moping here, I hope ?” 

I colored, and Elizabeth answered for me, by informing him 
of his mother’s wishes. As she did so, an angry flush spread 
over his animated features; he muttered something in which 
the words, “nonsensical pride,” were distinctly heard; then, 
turning to the servant in attendance, asked if his father had 
returned home, and being answered in the affirmative, he 
*pologized for leaving the table so abruptly, and withdrew. 
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Shortly afterwards Elizabeth and myself retired to our bed- 
room, where we busied ourselves in packing certain little 
trinkets we had intended to wear. This done, we seated our. 
selves on our trunks, and talked of our approaching journey. | 
tried to interest my friend by an account of my visit at Mr. 
Selwyn’s, and the pleasure I anticipated in having Anna for a 
companion. 

Whilst thus employed, some one knocked gently at the door 
of our room. 

“Come in,” said Elizabeth, without rising from her seat. 

The order was instantly obeyed, and Arthur, ready dressed, 
stood at the entrance. 

your shel, young ledice? 
he asked. 

“ Don’t be tiresome, Arthur; we are engaged, and you have 
no business here.” 

“That remains to be proved, my dear sister. eieene 
question, and I will go. Do your studies at the Manor-house 
extend to Grecian History ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Did you ever happen to hear of Themistocles ?” 

“ Certainly. . What then ?” 

“Then let me advise you to keep up your spirits, and prepare 
to tell me who ruled Greece during the popularity of that 
illustrious hero.” So saying, he closed the door and ran down 
stairs. 

“TI cannot guess his meaning, can you, Caroline?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“T think so.” 

“ Indeed, what is it ?” 

At this moment there was a second knock at the door, quick 
and deccided. 

“I beg your pardon, but I forgot my principal errand. | 
was to inform you that the honor of your company is requested 
by Mrs. Harmer, who has been some time waiting in the study. 
She is especially anxious to see Miss Wilmot, having discovered 
that she is on most int’mate terms with that young lady's pap* 
who once nursed her when a baby. For this, or some other 
equally important reason, she is desirous to be introduced to that | 
estimable gentleman's accomplished daughter.” 
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Arthur spoke with an affected drawl, and his sister laughed 
heartily. 

“Come, Caroline,” she said, “ we must hasten down.” 

“ But first tell me who is Mrs. Harmer?” 

“A friend of my mother’s—an intimate friend—the -wife of 
my father’s partner. Arthur does not like her; he calls her a 
flatterer. But he is very ungrateful; for she appears exceed- 
ingly fond of him, and indeed of us all.” 

We found Mrs. Harmer seated by the side of Emma’s couch ; 
on a small table beside her was a fine bunch of grapes, -which 
she had brought for the little girl, and with which she fed her 
from time to time, as she lay in the reclining position to which 
she was doomed the greater portion of every day. 

The appearance of this lady prepossessed me greatly. On 
being presented to her by Elizabeth, she won my warmest re- 
gard by the manner in which she spoke of my beloved father, 
who she informed me was well known to her family. She 
added, that although her personal acquaintance with him had 
not been renewed since she was a mere child, she had a lively 
recollection of the esteem and affection with which he was 
regarded by many of her friends, who had formerly attended 
his ministry. She farther expressed her regret that she had 
not sooner been aware of the relationship in which I stood to 
dear Mr. Wilmot, as it would have afforded her pleasure to have 
seen me at her house, &c. Mrs. Harmer’s delicate attentions 
proved very gratifying to my self-love, and I felt more at ease 
than I had done since my arrival in London; while Elizabeth, 
dear, generous Elizabeth, so cordially sympathised in my plea- 
sure, that she too looked happy and good-humoured. We were 
still chatting with Mrs. Harmer, when Arthur entered the study. 

“IT am sorry to break up so delightful a party,” he said, “ but 
mamma particularly wishes to see Mrs. Harmer in the draw- 
ing-room to consult her on some important matter. Now, girls,” 
he continued, when the lady had disappeared, “I have news 
for you. But before I let you into my secret, I must know if 
you have discovered who ruled Greece when Themistocles was 
popular at Athens ?” 


Tae Mount, 
Newcastle under Lyme. S. A. 
03 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 


There stands within sight of my own door, a grove of elms 

shadowing one side of a clear streamlet meandering amongs: 
pastures and cornfields for more than a mile and half. On the 
other side of this stream is a raised pathway, dry at all seasons 
of the year, and forming the nearest and most frequented route 
to a small cluster of houses dignified with the name of a village, 
and congregating round the ruins of an old abbey, the grey 
walls of which are visible from our cottage. The sun was 
just sinking behind this grove of trees as I reached my home, 
and his beams slanted through the foliage with a soft, serene, 
tender light, and threw their long shadows over the surround- 
ing fields. Every thing looked so placid and peaceful that | 
felt my own spirit rebuked as I entered the door of our little 
dwelling. I lingered on the threshold for a few seconds to 
gaze a little longer at the quiet corn ficlds, with their trees and 
hedgos standing, as it were, knee-deep in the waving crops that 
covered them, and then retired to my parlor, so busy with my 
own thoughts, that I took no notice of my wife or little 
ones. 
It is not good for man to be alone. I had nursed my uw- 
charitable feelings for some time, and the sweet influences of 
the outer world, though they had reproved, had not corrected, 
this unhappy state of things. 

“ Well, Charles,” said Mrs. Enderby, on my entrance, “ and 
how have you fared since we parted? But you seem dull: 
is any thing amiss ?” 

“ Tired,” said I, doggedly. 

There are few things more touching perhaps than undeserved 
solicitude. I was tired; but this fatigue was not the matter 
that lay most at heart. With all the tenderness of which a 
wife is capable, I was attended to as if I were really an object 
of pity rather than an untoward and refractory pupil in the 
great school of gospel discipline. My better feelings were 
awakened, and my heart being opened, I told her every whit, 
and hid nothing. 

“T remember,” said she, roguishly, “you once preached 4 
sermon, from the text—*“ Is thine eye evil because I am good” 
She said no more, nor was there need to do so. Thecircumstances 
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were as fresh in my remembrance as if the thing had taken 
place yesterday. I could answer nothing; for I had then cen- 
sured in no very measured terms the jealousy of those men who 
because they had borne the burthen and heat of the day, found 
fault with the righteous award of their Great Master in. giving 
to those who had wrought but one hour the same as to them- 
selves. Its application was now obvious. The casual and 
unrecognized laborer in the Lord's vineyard, last and least as I 
thought him, had received his hire in the soul thus given to his 
ministry, whilst I, an older, a more constant, and, as I thought, 
amore orthodox steward of the mysteries of Christ, had spent 
my strength to no more purpose—if really to so much. 

“Come, come, Charles,” said she, after a brief pause, “ I must 
be chaplain this evening; and as the sun is now down, we will 
order supper, and call in the servants.” 

The “great ha’ bible” was laid upon the table; and to my 
surprise, iny wife drew it towards her. “Charles, you will 
pray,” said she, “and I will read to-night, as you are tired.” 
The book opened naturally at twelfth and thirteenth chaptersof 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians; for they had often furnished 
matter for remark and friendly disputation. But that evening 
I heard them through a medium very different from any under 
which I had before listened. I saw that, however useful each 
member might be in its place and service, it could do nothing 
without the consent and co-operation of the others; and though 
the idea was perhaps somewhat out of keeping with the 
seriousness of the occasion, I thought how strange a figure a 
phalanx of arms and hands only would make in a war of aggres- 
sion; or a regiment of mere legs and feet in a retreating 
movement. And then carrying out the simile, I asked myself 
if the whole course and conversation of the Christian were not 
as really a warfare as the soldier’s calling. Was not his great 
object to captivate the world and subject it to Him who is the 
blessed and only potentate; and could he do this without a 
consentaneous movement of those members which make up the 
mystical body of the church militant? As I listened atten- 
tively to these inspired illustrationsof the fact that “ the body is 
not one member but many,” I felt more and more ashamed of 
my own littleness, and when I knelt to pray that evening my 
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stubborn spirit seemed to give way at once, and the garment of 
praise superseded the spirit of heaviness. 

But with the light of the morrow, my thoughts struck off 
again into their old channel; and I determined to follow up 
the subject by learning something more about this Mr. Rey- 
nolds. There is nothing, perhaps, more blinding in its influence 
than prejudice: its very nature, indeed, supposes a tendency to 
mislead. Instead therefore of going back, as I ought to have 
done, to the cottage of poor Barbara Griffin, as soon as our 
morning’s devotions were concluded, the day being most 
inviting, I sauntered forth without haying really any definite 
object before me. Wandering towards the end of the village, | 
took the road I had travelled when invited to the wedding of 
my old protegé, Emma Singleton, which had this additional 
recommendation, that I knew less of it than of any other in the 
neighbourhood of my own home, A mile or two brought me to 
the brow of a hill which I had ascended almost imperceptibly, 
and one of, the loveliest views imaginable lay outspread 
like a map before me. I had not noticed it on my former visit 
to the spot, from the circumstance of my having been so closely 
cribbed in the inside of a coach, but I had now full opportunity 
for enjoying its many beauties. There is something elevating 
and delightful in the prospect of a wide tract of country, and 
when the whole landscape is lighted up as this was, with one 
glorious blaze of sunlight, the effect is singularly calculated to 
enlarge the mind and disabuse it of all its narrow prejudices. | 
thought certainly at that time of 

The faithful sun that shines with equal warmth 

On the deserted hall and festal palace, 
and I thought of Him also who so caused it to shine on the 
good and evil—on the just and unjust. But I went on my way 
still cherishing feelings of unkindness and of bigotry, till having 
walked altogether five or six miles, I saw, about a mile before 
me, the outlying houses of the next village. I had not gone 4 
hundred yards beyond the first of these, when I recognised the 
snug cottage where the delicate young lady with whom I had 
travelled on my way to Mr. Singleton’s alighted. By a 
instinct not at all uncommon in such cases, I had then looked 
chiefly at the well-wadded windows, rather than the door, or 
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[should have seen what now I might have read distinctly, at 
half-a-mile’s distance, the name of “ Waddington,” in large 
characters upon the brass door-plate. Scarce a stone's throw 
beyond this, a narrow street turned off on the right, at the 
farther end of which, I noticed the gable end of a building that 
looked very much like a chapel. Following this lane I was 
not long in doubt as to its real character, for I found hand-bills 
in the windows of the few small shops I passed, as well as on 
the doors of the building, announcing that the anniversary 
services of The Hill Mizar” would take place on that very 
day: the sermon in the morning was to be preached by “Mr, 
Jeroboam Waddington, minister of the chapel,” and that in the 
evening by Mr. Gad Rout, from London. 

There was much that seemed singular in this announcement. 
Why a chapel that stood rather in a hollow, than on an eleva- 
tion, should be called “The Hill Mizar;” why its pulpit should 
be served by laymen, by plain “ Misters,” instead of Reverends; 
why the minister of the place should have been called Jeroboam, 
after the son of Nebat who caused Israel to sin, unless from 
the same feeling which induced the poor woman to christen her 
child Baalzebub,—because she liked Scripture names; and why 
' Mr. Gad Rout should travel all the way from London for the 
sake of preaching a sermon in an obscure country village,— 
were all more or less mysteries to me. The name of “ Wad- 
dington,” as already stated, I had just seen upon the door-plate 
of a neighbouring cottage, and I made no doubt that my former 
companions in the coach were members of the family. I felt 
some curiosity to meet again the young lady and her mother 
who had caused us so much amusement, and there being more 
than half-an-hour to spare before the commencement of the 
morning’s service, I determined to retrace my steps, and take 
my chance of meeting them. 

Thad scarcely reached the house before I noticed that the 
door was already ajar, and walking past it unconcernedly, 
turned round to see if any one had emerged from it. Of course, 
this was not done in so marked a manner as to give offence, 
but I was really afraid I had done so, from the very rude way 
in which I was stared at. Mr. Waddington I had not seen 
before, and did not of course know him, but I might have 
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guessed who he was Ind I met him miles away, from the fact, 
that on this bright, burning summer’s day he wore a hand- 
kerchief over his mouth, and was wrapped in a large blue 
cloak. His wife I recognised immediately; but in place of the 
daughter, there were two girls, one of them considerably below, 
and the other about as much above, the age of twenty. Had] 
been less disposed to notice them, my attention would have 
been arrested by the peremptory way in which the father 
every now and then called to them by name. And such names! 
Jem and Kerry were the only sounds to which I could assimi- 
late them; and I was not far wrong in supposing that they 
were so called. 

I walked quietly behind the party, at a respectful distance, 
not without experiencing some little annoyance from the rude 
and repeated glances of the father, who seemed’ to think that 
the whole street belonged to him, and that I had no right to 
walk there without his special sanction. Walk, however, I did, 
thinking, perhaps uncharitably, that he had not well studied 
the injunction, “ Be pitiful, be courteous,” till the sound of a 
vehicle behind me arrested by attention, and turning round! 
saw seated in a low chaise drawn by a wild-looking clumsy 
little pony, my friend Major Goode, and his comely wife. 
Supposing that he saw me, I slackened my pace; but, to my 
surprise, he drove on to the party before, and stepping on to 
the pavement, handed his wife out briskly afterwards. 

Jem and Kerry came suddenly to a dead halt, the first- 
named throwing up her arms like a self-acting windmill, and 
both ejaculating at once, “ Well to besure! Kizzy!” The meet- 
ing was so warm an one, that perhaps a private rehearsal had 
been better; though I am such a friend to heartiness every- 
where, that I quite enjoyed the sight. Not so the conduct of 
the father. He looked on apparently unmoved; and when the 
tumult had subsided, and the new-comer in turn ran up to him, 
said, as distinctly as his muffler would permit him, half inter- 
jectionally and half interrogatively,—* Well !” 

The major had driven off again, as I supposed to put up 
the chaise, apparently without seeing me at all; but as I had 
already been introduced to his wife, I waited only till the salv- 
tations were over, and then walked on to speak to Mrs. Goode, 
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who, in turning round to meet her father, encountered my gaze, 
and came smilingly forward. 

“Pa,” said she, “ thisis Mr. Enderby, a friend of ours.” 

“Mr. who ?” said the father, eyeing me over his left shoulder, 
whilst his wife acknowledged my presence by a pleasant glance. 
All at once it flashed across my mind, that [ was right in the 
conjecture I had entertained at my late interview with Mrs. 
Goode, that I had seen her face before, and that she was the 
identical young lady with whom I had travelled that road on 
my way to the wedding of Mr. Singleton. I made myself 
known to Mrs. Waddington, and a little merriment followed 
my relation of the particulars connected with that and the 
subsequent interview, which was instantly checked by Mr. Wad- 
dington. 

“My dear,” said his wife, in a kind, conciliatory tone, “ this gen- 
tleman isa friend of our Kizzy’s and the major’s—Mr. Enderby.” 

“Mr. End-o’-what ?” 

“Mr. Enderby.” 

“Enderby—Mr. Enderby,—I beg your pardon. Them two 
ismy gals; and you know the other.” With this elegant in- 
troduction I was satisfied. But not feeling quite at home in 
such company, I begged to be allowed to look after the major; 
and asked where it was probable he would put up. 

“Oh, at the Specklebird,” said Mr. Waddington, “he always 
puts up there.” Then dropping his voice, he held me by the 
collar, as he whispered, “Good man that at the Specklebird ; 
he kep’ the Leopard, till his conscience called him out of it.” 

I scarcely waited till he had finished, before I was off to the 
“Specklebird,” pondering on the peculiarity of that man’s con- 
science which could call him from a speckled beast to a speckled 
bird—from the tenancy of the “ Leopard” to that of the “Star- 
ling,” which I found to be the real name of the inn, the other 
having been given to it by Mr. Waddington and his followers 
as he afterwards. told me, because, “the -other birds was agin 
her—Jerrymire twelf an’ nine!” 

Yet how many among professing Christians have prejudices 
as fond and foolish, and susceptibilities as convenient as the 
landlord of the “Starling.” There are still found those who 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. Ephraim envies Judah, 
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and Judah in return vexes Ephraim. Instead of following 
hard after Love, as the huntsman follows the game, which js 
the force of holy Paul’s injunction, men run steeple-chases, 
“eontusion, hazarding of heart or head” after differences. Why, 
the very use of Charity is, that it thinks no evil, and thus 
enables us to beat peace with those, even, whose motives as 
well as practices may be more or less mistaken. 

But all this is by the way. As I walked on to the “ Star. 
ling” in quest of Major Goode, the incidents of the meeting | 
had just witnessed, and its preliminaries, crowded confusedly 
into my mind. The euphonious names of Jem, Kizzy, and 
Kerry, rang in my ears, but I had no sooner arranged them in 
their proper order, than I guessed what appellations were really 
disguised under them. They were, no doubt, Jemima, Kezia, 
and Keren-happuch—those of the three daughters of the patri- 
arch of Uz. “ Yes,” said I, pleased with my own ingenuity, 
“these are the daughters of patient Job; but where is—the 
father ?” 

“ Hi!” said a voice startling me from my reverie, as I was 
just overshooting my mark, by crossing all unconsciously the 
gateway of the “Starling.” “Gracious me! Enderby, is t 
you ?” 

On turning round, I encountered the tall figure of the major, 
standing bolt upright, and arranging the tie of his handker- 
chief, preparatory to his joining the family group at the Hil 
Mizar. After the usual recognitions, we walked on together; 
and he told me by the way a few particulars relative to the 
Waddingtons. The father, he said, besides being a blessed 
man in the pulpit, was a “ vegetable man” out of it; and from 
him, it appeared, the major had derived his belief in green peas 
and onion fritters. 

I ventured a joke, and asked if this “vegetable man” were 
not sour krout; but the major’s natural enmity to jokes, coupled 
perhaps with family considerations, made him not a little angry. 
Begging his pardon, I resolved inwardly to become watchful; 
and our conversation was continued to the chapel door. It was 
a cold, mean-looking place, poorly fitted and badly ventilated. 
all the windows being high over head, as if to compel the 
hearers to look at the bare walls, instead of the happy, smiling 
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fields outside. It had cost much to “get up a cause” there, but 
the originators of it had successfully persevered, amidst what 
they called great “ persecution,”—by which they meant, an un- 
willingness in other parties to think as they did. 

The sermon was an ignorant and vulgar piece of colloquial 
oratory. I had not expected much from my casual interview 
with Mr. Waddington, but his unworthy conception of the truth 
and his partial exhibition of it perfectly astonished me. I had 
heard of such things before but had never witnessed them and 
could scarcely believe my own eyes and ears. There was not 
a little railing and false accusation against other sects and 
denominations and churches, and such an entire absence of 
every thing like the spirit of the gospel, that my heart sank 
within me as I listened. Mr. Waddington and his people were 
the only persons who had really come out from the world, if 
we might believe their own manifesto; but subsequent enquiries 
satisfied me that few were more deeply immersed in it than 
their loquacious leader. Every “creature-comfort” was scru- 
pulously studied, and not only health, but all things that could 
make life smooth and easy were actually idolized. True, there 
was one exception—a morbid fancy for vegetarian diet, which 
had, perhaps, won its way to the heart of Mr. Waddington 
from the fact, that it served as a vantage ground from which to 
make hard speeches against those who thought that every 
creature of God was good, and nothing to be refused, if received 
with thanksgiving and sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. In this movement, his own family even had no sym- 
pathy; but it had touched a kindred cord in the heart of Major 
Goode, and made a convert of him. 

From the specimen I had already had, I was not anxious to 
know more of Mr. Jeroboam Waddington, of the Hill Mizar. 
Exeusing myself to the major and his lady, who were to make 
some little stay—for “the church was to dine in the chapel,” 
as the bills said—and taking a formal leave of the others, I 
again turned homeward. 

Well, thought I to myself, as soon as I could free my mind 
from the unhappy sentiments awakened by the sermon, there 
are great mistakes—great diversities of opinion—great wants, 
amongst these folks as well as in our own church. In every 
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age there have been Pharisees and Sadducees—adders to and 
subtracters from the words of the Book of Prophecy. Puseyism, 
with its gilded rites, its voluntary humility, and worshipping of 
angels, is no worse than that Antinomianism which eats oy 
from it all the beauty of holiness; or Socinianism, which 
all his regal honors. 

But oo foolish was I and ignorant, that I then imagined both 
of these last mistakes to belong only to dissent. I felt shocked 
at the sacrilegious buffoonery of Mr. Waddington, and could 
not help calling to mind a home-thrust by one of our best and 
most honored .brethren in the gospel, with reference to these 
worldly-minded preachers of spirituality. 

“QO, sir!” said one of his congregation, speaking of one of 
these eloquent expounders of error, “if you were to see him in 
the pulpit, you would hope he might never get out of it.” 

“Aye; and if you were to see him out of it,” replied the 
other, “ you would wish much more that he would never get 
into it.” 

The day was still lovely, but my heart was heavy. [ had 
walked out to get rid of my prejudices, and so far from losing 
them, they had been confirmed. For I saw, to parody a phrase 
of Bunyan’s; that there was a Way toError through the Wicket 
of Dissent, as well as through the Beautiful Gate of Episcopacy. 


H. R. E. 
(To be continued.) 
SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. 
(Concluded from page 275.) 


“What was he, who did all this, as to his inward self? 
What were the constituent elements of his mind and character? 
What were the interior sources—intellectual, moral, or emo- 
tional—of that kind and degree of outward and visible action 
which we have surveyed? And how came he to be this’ 
Whence was that inward man that underlay and animated the 
outward? How much of him was elementary and inherent— 
born with the letter, and slumbering from the first in his 
rude material? How much was added, or superinduced, by 
subsequent events or Divine donation? By what means, «it- 
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cumstances, agents, plans, were the life and faculties of this 
inward man evoked, developed, strengthened, sustained ? 

“Tn the first place, he was distinguished by power. His 
determinations were supreme and regal. His purpose, once 
fixed, was inflexible. His perseverance in action—his indepen- 
dence and self-trust—his capacity for courageous and continued 
labour—were as great and remarkable as the pertinacity, force, 
and decision of his will. 

“His first tutor, was the gamekeeper, Abraham Plastow. 
But Abraham Plastow was no common character, no ordinary 
‘preserver of game,’ whether the title belongs to serf or sove- 
reign. He was one of those remarkable men who are sometimes 
to be met with in humble life, who are constitutionally con- 
structed of the very best materials;—composed of the same 
marble or clay of which the finest specimens of humanity are 
made ;—of whom consist the ‘ Village Hampdens,’ the ‘ bloodless 
Cromwells,’ the ‘mute inglorious Miltons’ of the poet,—pieces 
and blocks of the raw material of heroic men. Under the 
auspices and tuition of this gamekeeper, young Buxton acquired 
his taste for hunting and shooting, and was indebted to him for 
much.of skill in these accomplishments. But he owed to him 
better and higher things. Abraham was a thorough and noble 
man. He was a philosopher and a general ;—a wise, good, and 
sagacious friend, who had councils to give, and principles to 
implant ;—a resolute master, too, of his young pupils, who, when 
they were in the wrong, carried his paint and would be obeyed. 
He could neither read nor write. But his memory was stored 
with rustic knowledge; his heart was the seat of integrity 
and honour; he was intellectual in his way; a great original ; 
undaunted, fearless; and with moral courage equal to his 
animal insensibility to danger. To his constant companionship 
with such ‘a guide, philosopher, and friend,’ in all his out-door 
occupations and pursuits, young Buxton was greatly indebted 
for the growth and nurture of that manly robustness of charac- 
ter, and that high-souled superiority to meanness and wrong, of 
Which it was the object of the watchful in-door maternal 
influence to sow the seeds. 

“We now proceed to the grand erisis in Sir Fowell Buxton’s 
life. This was his introduction, asa youth, through a boyish 
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friendship with one of its members, to a remarkable and accom. 
plished family. He had become acquainted with John Gurney, 
son of John Gurney, Esq., of Earlham Hall, near Norwich, 
He was invited thither, on a visit, and went. He found himself 
in a new world. The mental exercises and intellectual pursuits 
of this family, their intelligence and taste, their aspirations and 
aims after self-improvement, were the sources of the influence 
they exercised over him, and of the manly character of the 
sympathy they excited. He became a new man. Intellectual 
tastes and energies were awakened. Studious habits were 
instantly formed. A course of classical reading commenced. 
A laudable ambition was enkindled and sustained, which super- 
seded his fondness for the field and the gun. It was, intellectu- 
ally, ‘a renewing of the mind,—‘a being born again,’—‘a 
conversion, —a sudden transition ‘from death to life, and from 
darkness to light’—‘ old things passed away, all things became 
new. —From the moment that he was subjected to a highly 
gifted intellectual influence, his whole mental being underwent 
a change. He proceeded to Earlham a great, idle lad, of 
sporting propensities and desultory habits ; he left it in purpose 
and pursuits A MAN. He lived longer in that month than he 
had seemed to do in previous years, or than he could ever do 
again in the same period, except, indeed, in experiencing 
another and a higher birth. ‘I know no blessings,’ he says, ‘of 
a temporal nature, for which I ought to render so many thanks, 
as my connexion with the Earlham family. It has given 4 
colour to my life. Its influence was most positive and pregnant 
with good, at that critical period between school and manhood. 
They were eager for improvement—I caught the infection. | 
was resolved to please them, and in the college at Dublin, at 
distance from all my friends, and all control, their influence kept 
me hard at my books and sweetened the toil they gave. The 
distinctions I gained, (little valuable as distinctions, but 
valuable, because habits of industry, perseverance, and reflec- 
tion, were necessary to obtain them,) were exclusively the 
result of the animating passion in my mind, to carry back to 
them the prizes which they prompted and enabled me to wit. 

“The consequence of this infusion of a new and higher lif 
into Buxton’s mind was, that he soon and willingly prepared ‘ 
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go to college. He entered Dublin University. When he first 
began study with a private tutor, preparatory to this, he found 
himself behind most of his associates; but by resolute applica- 
tion and determined perseverance he soon overcame that 
disadvantage. At college his course was a perpetual triumph. 
He triumphed over difficulties, he triumphed over others, he 
triumphed over himself. He took everything every year that 
it was possible for him to take. There was not a prize, a 
medal, a certificate, an honour, that he did not obtain. It was 
the same in a voluntary institution to which he belonged. He 
received, as a member of the Historical Society, an award of 
‘remarkable thanks,’ which, though provided for by law, there 
had never been an opportunity of presenting till he won and 
had them ! 

“ At the termination of his college course, Sir Fowell Buxton 
received the highest possible compliment to his character and 
ability, by being solicited to stand for the university, and with 
the assurance of support and the certainty of being returned to 
represent it in parliament. He took time to consider, which 
surprised some; and, after considering, declined,—-which sur- 
prised more. He never, however, regretted his determination ; 
and there can be no question that it was wise and right. He 
had lost his expected Irish estates, and his mother, by some 
unsuccessful speculations, had materially diminished the family 
property. His worldly losses, while they enhanced the value of 
a request to represent the university, rendered public life less 
attractive, and private devotedness to a profession or to business 
more necessary. He returned to England. He received the 
hand of Hannah Gurney,—and looked round for something to 
which to put forth his own, that he might labour like a man 
for himself and her. — 

“You are next to see in the course and progress of Sir 
Fowell Buxton, how his general power was not only subjected 
to a discipline that increased it, but how he himself voluntarily 
took it, when thus increased, and sedulously bent in to a 
specific preparation for a specific course,—and that course lofty 
and laudable. 

“Though he once had thoughts of going to the bar, he 

a man of business. Having passed the Rubicon and 
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taken his course, he was out and out, fully and 

what he professed to be. He entered with all his characteristic 
energy into ‘his station and its duties.’ Whatever he did, he 
did at the time ‘with all his might.’ When in busines, 
business, very properly, was in him. For the hour or the day 
that it required his attention he ‘gave himself wholly to it’ 
Every bit of him, from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot—brain and hands—skill and strength,—when he had to 
work, did work : and sometimes he was at it from early mom- 
ing till late at night. But this was not frequent, or the 
necessity became less and less. At the same time, then, that 
he was thus often occupied during the day, he was finding 
opportunity, morning or evening, for devotion to books. It 
was not possible that one who had actually been asked to repre- 
sent a learned university in parliament,—asked, as no empty 
compliment but .n serious earnestness,—by men, as he acknow- 
ledged to himself, ‘of thought and education, honor and princ- 
ple—his companions and competitors,—who had known him 
and observed him for years, —it was not possibie but that he 
should be alive to the thought of the possibility, at least, of the 
House of Commons being his destination. He was willing 
therefore to avail himself of all the advantages he had previous- 
ly enjoyed, and to put himself through a designed and elaborate 
preparation for public life. Without neglecting any duties at 
Spitalfields, he studied hard to fit himself for St. Stephen’s. He 
read extensively in English literature; he digested Blackstone, 
and got some considerable inkling of law; he went through 
Montesquieu, and meditated on its general principles as 4 
science; he studied political economy and kindred subjects; and 
thus, by the diligent improvement of ‘the intervals of business, 
he labored to acquire so much, and such v ar’ed though related, 
knowledge, that if ever called to go into parliament, he might 
not have to refuse from conscious unfitness,—have his qualif- 
cations to seek at the moment,—or all his life have to cram and 

“Think of Buxton, brewing away there, like a man who felt 
that he had his family to keep, and yet reading and thinking 
like one who would ‘intermeddle with all knowledge.’ There 
he is,—doing this at two-and-twenty—three-and-twenty—four- 
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and-twenty—and so on, up to thirty and two-and-thirty, when 
he entered parliament. 

« As, in the youth Buxton, rude force was transformed and 
elevated into disciplined capacity; so in the man, that capacity 
was further fitted for ultimate action, by being furnished with 
the materials of a useful and patriotic public career. 

“The whole course of his preparation for parliamentary life 
illustrated his vigor and perseverance. In the progress of his 

ic measures he was sometimes put to severe trials, in 
having to follow his personal judgment and to adhere to his 
own purposes, in spite of the opposition, or, what was far worse, 
the earnest entreaty of his colleagues and friends. One of the 
finest moral picture—the resistance ot the individual against 
wiited numbers,—the victory of personal conviction, self-trust 
adherence, to the sense of obligation and right, over every sort 
of influence that could be brought to bear on inferior affections— 
may be seen in Sir Fowell Buxton’s behaviour in the House of 
Commons on a night when, in spite of all his friends could urge, 
he was determined to push his point to a division. His unal- 
terable purpose looked like dead, downright obstinacy ;— 
as the most rational firmness. always does, when it seems a 
reproach or is an invonvenience to others. Some of Buxton’s 
frends blamed the ‘obstinacy; but the Minister said, ‘It 
had settled the question.’ It is a happy thing when events 
justify what is adhered to under a painful sense of personal 
responsibility: though even disappointment would not destroy 
the complacency of a rationally decided man. 

“Two circumstances, most forcibly show the deep feeling 
which was united with strength in Sir Fowell Buxton. He 
found exquisite enjoyment in the quiet of the country; it was 
delicious to him after the agitations of a session. With his 
well-used pocket Bible in his hand, he used to walk out, like 
Isaac meditating in the fields at eventide; and he did this, that 
he might enjoy, as he said, quietly and alone, what he called 
the ‘Divine silence’ of the scene! Carlyle says that the 
Germans have a proverb to this effect—‘Speech is silvern— 
filence is golden.’ Buxton was capable of understanding this. 
That ‘Divine silence’ descended softly on his soul, like the dew 
the flowers; and I believe, for my part, that dew, falling 
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upon flowers, never fell on anything more soft than what that 
silence fell upon in him. 

“The other incident was, that when a number of letters were 
brought into him one morning in the month of September, 1834 
which he knew by the colonial post-marks would contain 
tidings respecting the events of the first of August, he took them 
up, sealed as they were, and walked out into the woods alone,— 
his large heart beating with mingled apprehension and hope. 
There, with no eye to witness his emotion, he opened his letters 
with silent awe, and his lips to God in vocal praise. His 
feelings were far too intense and sacred, to be permitted in their 
expressions to have auditors or observers. 

“In looking at Sir Fowell Buxton’s religious history, I think 
you should by no means leave out of view the possibility of very 
early impressions and impulses that may not have been without 
their secret effect. 

“Tn 1806, when Buxton was twenty years of age, Providence 
began more conspicuously to quicken and develop his spiritual 
nature. He was travelling in Scotland with his Earlham 
friends; and, in the course of the journey, he purchased a Bible 
with the express determination to read a portion of it every 
day. He epmmenced and continued the exercise. It became 
one of the fixed habits of his life. Its immediate effect upon 
him is thus stated:—‘ Formerly I read generally rather as 
duty than a pleasure, but now I read the Scriptures with great 
interest, and, I must say, happiness.’ Again, ‘I am sure that 
some of the happiest hours that I spend are while I am reading 
our Bible, which is as great a favorite as a book can be. | 
never before felt so assured that the only means of being happy 
is from seeking the assistance of a superior Being, or so inclined 
to endeavor to submit myself to the direction of principle.’ 

“ The next event in the order of means, and of gracious prov 
dential arrangement, was in 1811, when he was recommended 
by two clerical friends to attend the ministry of the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt. Mr. Pratt was a pious evangelical clergyman 
the school of the Newtons, Simeons, and Cecils of former days 
Under his teaching, Sir Fowell Buxton’s mind speedily openeé 
to the intelligent reception of the truth. He obtained far mor | 
clear, deep, and enlarged conceptions of it than he had prev 
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ously received. The insufficiency of our own righteousness; the 
importance of faith in the atoning sacrifice, and of the influ- 
ences of the sanctifying Spirit; the need of being saved and the 
way to be saved—as held and taught by the best expounders of 
the apostolic testimony, with every other related truth—were 
exhibited and enforced, with such power, richness, and fervor, 
as, by God’s blessing, materially to affect the mind and heart of 
our Christian enquirer,—to give fulness to his knowledge and 
impulse to his piety. 

“The last and perfecting event,—that which gave fixednessand 
maturity to Sir Fowell Buxton’s religion,—which brought it out as 
life in the experience, as well as light and knowledge in the intel- 
lect, —was an alarming illness with which he was visited in 1813. 

“When Sir Fowell Buxton first felt himself unwell, he actually 
‘prayed that he might have a dangerous illness, provided that 
illness might bring him nearer to God.’ Such a prayer par- 
takes, perhaps, of infirmity, though God may overlook that in 
his condescension to our weakness. We ought ‘to draw nigh 
to God’ without being forced to it, and without waiting to be 
driven. The mercies of God should lead us to repentance. The 
prayer, however was heard in both its parts—its petition and 
its proviso. He had the illness, imminently dangerous,—and 
he was drawn nigher to God;—drawn, indeed, so nigh, so 
lovingly, that he never wished to leave his side, and never 
wandered more! When the disorder assumed an alarming 
appearance, he spent nearly an hour in most fervent prayer. 
He had been perplexed with doubts—his prayer was, to have 
them removed. The next day he found them not only entirely 
removed, but replaced by a certain degree of conviction totally 
different from anything he had before experienced. ‘It would 
be difficult to express,’ he says, ‘the satisfaction and joy which 
I derived from this alteration. ‘Now know I that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ was the sentiment uppermost in my mind, and in the 
merits of that Redeemer I felt a confidence that made me look 
on the prospect of death with perfect indifference. No one 
s action of my life presented itself with any sort of consolation. 
[knew that by myself I stood justly condemned; but I felt 
released from the penalties of sin by the blood of our sacrifice, 
In Him was all my trust.’ 
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“Such was the culmination of Sir Fowell Buxton’s religions 
lie. It was now, as an inward principle, established and 
fixed;—as a progressive awakening, it had come to ‘open 
vision ;—as the struggling progress of the soul towards God, 
it had advanced ‘even to his seat;—as an experience, subje. 
tively, of all that he had been for years learning to understand, 
it was ‘ Christ formed in his heart the hope of glory'—oneness, 
incorporation, vital and conscious union with the Lord. From 
this time ‘the life that he lived in the flesh, he lived by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved him and gave himself for 
him.’ ” 


JOURNEYINGS OF THE ISRAELITES. 
( From “ Scripture Sites and Scenes.” ) 

On comparing the Book of Exodus with the Book of Numbers, 
we see that Moses, after leaving the presence of Pharaoh, whom 
he had been to, perhaps in Memphis, returned to the Israelites 
at Ramesses, (rod. xii. 37. Numb. xxxiii. 3.) one of the towns 
in which they were allowed to dwell, in which we recognise 
Heliopolis, from the two names having the same meaning—The 
City of the Sun. 

From Rameses the Israelites hastily departed, and marched to 
Succorn, (Numb. xxxiii. 5.) which we clearly recognise in 
Scene, from these two names again having the same meaning. 
The Tents. This is a distance of about fourteen miles. At 
Succoth they spent their first night ; and no doubt their country: 
men who dwelt there joined them in their flight. 

From Succoth they next day marched twenty-four miles 
passing through a village which we only know by its Lat 
name, Vicus Judworum, and encamped at Ernam, (Exod. xii 
20. Numb. xxxiii. 6.) or Boutham, at the edge of the Desert, 
which can only be the Thoum of the Roman Itinerary. Thow 
was a place of some size, named after the Egyptian god Athom; 
and though some Jews may have dwelt there, we mnst suppo® 
that this large body of now hostile people rather encamped 2 
the neighbourhood than entered the gates. 

At Etham the Israelites took the right-hand road, and turned 
towards Hanrroru, (Exod. xiv. 2. Numb. xxxiii. 7.) which , 
certainly Heroopolis, because each has given its name to th 
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Gulf of Suez, which, by the Greek geographers, is called the 
Bay of Heroopolis, and by the Hebrew writers Pi-hahiroth, or 
the Bay of Hahiroth. They did not go to the city of Hahiroth, 
which stands on the rising ground on the left of the valley ; nor 
did they go straight forward to Baal-zephon, or Serapium, which 
stands between the Upper and Lower Lakes, and was the natural 
way out of Egypt; but they turned to the right, and encamped 
by the water-side, between Migdol, the Tower, and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon. It was the march in this direction which 
seemed the fatal move—which made the Egyptians say, “ They 
are entangled in the land: the Desert hath shut them in.” It 
was at this encampment, also, that they were overtaken by the 
Egyptian chariots in advance of the rest of the army. 

From this encampment, which may have been fifteen miles to 
the south of Hahiroth, and twenty-five to the north of Clysma, 
the Israelites were forced hastily to retreat; and they marched 
southward, murmuring against their leader and against their 
God, because they had not been left to serve the Egyptians 
rather than be brought out to die in the desert. Had the 
Bitter Lake been separated from the Bay of Heroopolis as it is 
now; they would have been in no such fear; they might have 
marched near where Ptolemy’s town of Arsinoe was afterwards 
built, or where the Roman town of Clysma stood, or where Suez 
now stands, each of which, in its turn, has been left by the waters 
of the Red Sea ; but they saw no way of eseape, and they marched 
all the fourth day southward, having the sea on one side and the 
low desert hills on the other. By night they reached the place 
_ where Clysma was afterwards built ; and there to their surprise, 
they saw a deliverance opened to them: “ Moses stretched out 
his hand over the sea; and the Lord caused the sea to go back 
by a strong east wind all that night, and made the sea dry land, 
and the waters were divided.” For an hour or two the waters 
had the same boundaries as they have ‘now. The Israelites 
walked over the bed of the sea on dry ground, with the water 
on their right hand and on the left. The Egyptian chariots 
followed in the morning; but the wind fell, perhaps the tide 
rose, and the waves returned to the destruction of the pursuers. 

Since that time the shifting sands of the desert have banked 
back the waters of the bay, and left that remarkable spot always 
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dry; and every caravan from Cairo to Mecca passes over the 
spot where the Egyptian army was drowned. “ And the Lord,” 
says Isaiah, (chap. xi. 15, 16.) shall “ utterly destroy the tongue 
of the Egyptian sea; and there shall be a highway; like as jt 
was to Israel in the day that he came up out of the land of 
Egypt.” The sands have also choked up the two canals, on 
one of which Christian pilgrims had sailed even in the eighth 
century, in their way to the Holy Land, and by both of which 
the country was irrigated. The Land of Goshen, which the 
Israelites watered laboriously, like a garden, by means of wells 
and buckets, is again become a desert. By the sands also the 
Pelusiac branch of the river has been very much lessened ; the 
ruins of the great towns of Bubastis and Pelusium can no longer 
be reached by vessels from the sea; and the waters of the Nile, 
which now flow in fewer and deeper channels, can no longer be 
forded between Memphis and Heliopolis. 

Suppose the Israelites—their great deliverance effected—to 
have landed on the shores of the Arabian Peninsula. Here the 
new and untried perils of their situation would by degrees daunt 
and appal their spirits. Accustomed to the verdure of Egypt, 
the wide expanse of burning sand over which they were pain- 
fully toiling, must have been equally fatiguing and fearful. In 
tracing their march, the desert springs and oases will naturally 
be our guide ; and thus we may feel the utmost confidence that 
the group of palm trees traditionally called Ayan Musa, the 
“wells of Moses,” was the first spot where they would take in 4 
scanty supply of water. The district they first traversed, from the 

_ spot of the passage till they reached Marah is called the “ Desert’ 
of Shur,” or Etham , a denomination by some confined to this 
neighbourhood, but by Dr. Lepsius extended as far as Ras 
Zelime. It is not to be supposed that so great a body of people 
as the fugitive Jews followed exactly the same track ; and thus 
some might fetch water from the wells of Mabuk and Naba, 
some distance to the north; but the main body, keeping nea 
the sea, would cross the different “ wadies,” or depressions 11 
the level which here intersect the desert, at the extremity of on¢ 
of which, Wady Waradan, but not in the road, is the well, Abu 
Suweirah, near which, part of the host would probably encamp. — 

To the low sandy plain succeeds at length the welcome relief 0 — 
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a range of limestone hills; and here, at about sixteen and a half 
hours’ camel’s march, or thirty-three miles, consequently a good 
three days’ journey for so slow-moving a body, occurs the 
fountain Howarah, generally admitted to be identical with 
Maran. (£7zo0d. xv. 23. Numb. xxxiii. 8.) In the wilderness 
of Shur they went out three days and found no water ; (¢. e. on 
the main track) and when they came to Marah, “they could 
not drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter ; therefore 
the name of it was called Marah.” As regards correspondence 
of position, Howara is suitable enough for Marah ; and we must 
bear in mind that it would be the first spring, save Suweirah, 
reached by the wanderers, and where they would of course halt 
in their extremity before proceeding further. The basin of 
water about two feet deep and six or eight feet in diameter, is sunk 
in the hollow of a large whitish mound, formed in the course 
of time by the gradual deposition of the spring. A few bushes 
are scattered around, especially the ghurked, bearing small acid 
and refreshing berries, which are ripe in June; by the admixture 
of these, some travellers have supposed that the salt bitterness 
of the water was corrected ; but such a process is now unknown 
to the Arabs: and the language of the sacred narrative seems 
rather to indicate, though it docs not indeed expressly affirm, a 
miracle. There is a curious diserepancy as te the actual taste 
of the water of this fountain at the present day. Some travel- 
lers, without tasting it, have on hearsay, declared it to be so 
bitter that even camels would not drink of it; others having 
made the experiment have pronounced it too bitter to drink. 
Dr. Robinson says, “Its taste is unpleasant, saltish, and some- 
what bitter; the Arabs, however, pronounced it bitter, and 
consider it as the worst water in all these regions; yet when 
pinched they drink of it, and our camels also drank freely.” 
Suffering severely from thirst, the writer was induced to try it, 
and@yen to drink copiously of it, without being able to perceive 
in it any peculiar nauseousness or bitterness, as compared with 
Ayiin Musa, or similar desert springs. It is not impossible that 
the taste may vary under certain circumstances. Dr. Olin reports 
that Mr. Leider, of Cairo, had discovered another bitter spring, 
not far hence, but not in the direct track. 

At a short distance beyond Howarah, the track descends-to 
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Wady Ghurundel, a valley the bed of which, dry during the res 
of the year, is in the rainy season swept by a powerful torrent, 
and thus with more accumulated soil and moisture, is pretty 
thickly scattered with groups of wild tamarisk and acacia, with 


‘ghurked and other shrubs. The direct road to Sinai 


this valley keeps inland ; but there can be little doubt that the 
Israelites descended to the valley springs, about half-an-houwr's 
distance lower down towards the sea. These springs form the 
principal watering place of the Arabs in this region; and thus, 
with hardly an exception, travellers have considered them iden- 
tical with Elim, the next halting place of the Israelites. On 
approaching: the principal fountain, which wells out from the 
foot of a rock, and forms a small oval pool, a greater luxuriance 
of vegetation appears ; numerous thickets of dwarf palm-trees, 
nourished by the springs and surrounded by a reedy marsh, are 
intermingled with the predominant foliage ; and though else- 
where it might excite but little attention, such a scene in this 
thirsty wilderness is comparatively delightful. The water, 
though not good, is decidedly better than that of either Ayin 
Musa or Howarah, which circumstance seems opposed to the 
conclusion of Dr. Lepsius, that this, and not Howarah, is the 
actual “ Marah ;” not to recall what has’ been already remarked, 
that Howarah would be the first place reached by the suffering 
Israelites. Besides this principal spring, others would appear 
to be scattered at intervals between that and the sea, which is 
at no great distance. As we descend the valley, flocks tended 
by the Terabin Arabs are occasionally met with; und at its 
extremity, just where it opens into a sterile plain extending to 


the sea, is a very remarkable and overhanging rock, the 


“shadow” of which in this weary “land,” we found a perfect 
“refuge from the heat,” that at the burning hour of noon in a2 
Arabian desert is almost insupportable. This rock, if the 
Israelites encamped in Wady Ghurundel, would be in al 
probability chosen as the head-quarters of Moses. At “Elim, 
where were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten palm 
trees, they encamped by the waters;” and as they came “ unto 
the wilderness of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai,” on the 
fifteenth day of the second month after their departure out of the 
land of Egypt, they must have remained here about a month. 


a 
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The track of the wanderers, hitherto marked out by the wells, 
is next conclusively indicated by natural landmarks. The plain 
at the termination of Wady Ghurundel comes down to the sea, 
and at its extremity the mountain of Hummam Pharoon comes 
down to the water, and shuts up all passage along the coast; 
thus, to regain the main track, the Israelites must have passde 
up the narrow ravine called Wady Useit; though perhaps a 
portion, ascending the valley, may have come down to the same 
point by the route further inland. On leaving Elim, it is stated 
(Numb. xxxiil. 10.) “that they encamped by the Red Sea.” 
This halt cannot well have taken place in the afore-mentioned 
plain, as it would be close to their encampment at Elim; we 
must then look for it at the next point where they would 
descend to its shores. Wady Useit is a pass through limestone 
mountains of the most dazzling whiteness, the two sides of 
which almost meet in some places. The sandy bed of the 
defile is full of rocks, and exceedingly toilsome to camels; and 
we may figure to ourselves the difficulty of the way to the 
cumbrous host of Israelites. As the valley opens, a little oasis, 
where they would naturally have halted, bursts gratefully upon 
the sight. It consists merely of a few groups of wild palm trees 
and a little brackish water; but is a delightful relief from the 
horrible glare of the lower part of the valley. The road is now 
for some distance more open and easy; and at a distance of 
about ten miles from Wady Useit we reach Wady Shubeikeh, 
which here unites with another valley running down to the sea, 
called Wady Taiyibeh. Here, at the present day, the two roads 
to the convent of Sinai divide—the upper, so called from its 
keeping the interior, passes near the remarkable mining station 
of the Egyptians, called Sarabut el Khadim ; where, on the top 
of a mountain, are the remains of a temple, in the midst of 
great mounds of ore, with numerous stele, or tablets, record- 
ing the names of various Eyptian kings. The lower, with 
which we have to do, was that pursued by the Israelites, who, 
descending the valley, came out upon a small plain by the sea- 
side, where was made, in all probability, their next encampment 
after leaving Elim. Wady Taiyibeh, unlike Wady Ghurundel, 
is destitute of springs; but it displays a similar vegetation of 
tamarisks and wild palms, which derive both soil and nourish- 
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ment from the residue of the winter rains. The plain runs out 
to a point called Ras Zelime, behind which is a small sheltered 
bight for vessels; and here, according to Dr. Lepsius, was in 
very remote times a station, whence part of the smelted metals 
brought down from the mining stations was conveyed to Egypt 
across the Red Sea. In accordance with this view he supposes 
this spot and not Wady Ghurundel, to be Elim ; and he founds 
his opinion on the twelve “ wells,” which he supposes were dug 
to-supply the want of springs; which wells, if they ever existed, 
are at the present day filled up with drift sand. His opinion, 
besides, involves the assumption that “ Ghurundel” was Marah. 
It may: be observed, however, that while the general route of the 
Israelites cannot be mistaken, their different stations cannot be 
decided with the same degree of certainty, and will probably 
be ever disputed. 

On leaving the plain of Ras Zelime, the track along the coast 
is rocky and difficult, and could not have been passed except at 
low water. , It is, however, a great relief after the sandy inland 
route: the sea view, the freshness of the rolling surges, are 
delightful ; the opposite coast of the desert of Egypt is bold and 
striking; and we may fancy it covered with the ancient ships 
of that country some four thousand years ggo, and as one of our 
Indian steamers passes up towards Suez, endeavor to realize the 
mighty changes that have taken place in this wide interval of 
ages. After clearing the difficult passage by the sea, another 
plain appears, bounded on the left hand and in front by moun- 
tains, which leave however, a space along the sea-side, which 
extends as far as Tur, and is denominated at the present day 
“El Kaa.” As yet we have met with no water all the way 
from Wady Ghurundel ; but here, at some distance on the left, is 
the spring El Murkhah. We are now in the “ DEsERT oF SIV, 
between Elim and Sinai.” (Zod. xvi. 1. Numb. xxxiii. 11.) 
This district is supposed by Lepsius to have extended as far as 
to Mount Sinai; and here it was that the Israelites, their stores 
at length exhausted, and with the destitution of all sustenance 
in this frightful wilderness staring them in the face, began to 
murmur:— Would to God we had died by the hand of the Lord 
in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh pots, and when 
we did eat bread to the full! for ye have brought us forth into 
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this wilderness, to kill this whole assembly with hunger.” 
Moses promised them, in the name of the Lord, that their wants 
should be supplied—at even by flesh, and in the morning by 
bread. “And it came to pass, that at even the quails came up 
and covered the camp, and in the morning the dew lay round 
about the host. And when the dew that lay was gone up, 
behold upon the face of the wilderness there lay a small round 
thing, as small as the hoar frost on the ground. And the house 
of Israel called the name thereof manna; and it was like cori- 
ander seed, white, and the taste of it was like wafers made with 
honey.” The “quails,” or desert partridges, are very commonly 
met with both here and elsewhere in the desert, and they are 
sometimes in great numbers; but there is no natural production 
at all answerable to the manna, but the gum that exudes from 
the turfeh-tree only when growing in a rich soil, as in Wady 
Feiran, where it consequently abounds, but of which there is 
none in this neighbourhood, though the shrub itself is often met 
with. 


BAD SPELLING. 


It is one of the tendencies of the present age, and perhaps 
of human nature in all ages, to overdo every thing. Amongst 
other matters our orthography wants correction; and we are 
told that to do this efficiently is as great a work as the original 
discovery and establishment of printing, and inferior only in 
importance to the diffusion of Christianity itself. And how 
do our Writing and Printing-Reformation friends attempt it ? 
Not by correcting here and there a mispelt word, but by 
overturning our whole language into double Dutch, and broken 
German—by overwhelming us with nearly a score of new 
letters which we do not want, and disguising most of the old 
ones in such a way as to render them unintelligible! 

Beyond a casual notice, we ‘have hitherto let the “ Phonetic 
System,” as it is called, alone; buf as it now claims the cha- 
racter of a religious movement, by assuring us that fewer 
persons would be hanged, and crime generally diminished, if 
more attention were paid to it, we think it may be well can- 
didly to look into its merits, if it have any, and expose some of 
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the fallacies under cloak of which it seeks to make its way in 
the world. 

The “Phonetic News,” the recognized organ of this body, 
lays down “ A Few Facts,” as they are called, on which the 
whole system is supposed to turn. Let us briefly examine 
them. 

I. “It is a fact, that no one can tell the sound of an English 
word from its spelling.” 

No? Whiy this monosyllabic interrogation is itself a refu- 
tation of the “fact.” If N-O can be made to spell any thing 
but ‘ No,’ we are very much mistaken. Thousands of similar 
instances might be adduced to prove that the rule is by no 
means so general as is here assumed. Much less can we call 
it universal. We admit that the sound of many English words 
cannot be inferred from the way of spelling them, and our 
remedy for this would be the short and simple recommendation 
to spell them better. We are not so wedded to the very letters 
of a word as to think it little less than sacrilege to drop or 
change them occasionally. And this we are doing every day. 
The tendency of all language is towards compactness and con- 
densation. We would indeed move in this rather quicker than 
the times, though common sense in this as in all other 
matters is making rapid progress. 

Il. “It is a fact,” say our Phonetic friends, in the second 
place, “that no one can tell the spelling of an English word 
from its sound.” 7 

A sweeping assertion like the other, which is not strictly 
true. Many English words can be spelt only as they are 
sounded. But we may safely further a reform in this respect, 
without endorsing all the absurdities of Phonography. Ow 
present appliances will we think enable us to effect a very 
comprehensive alteration here. We come now to the third 
fact— 

Ill. “Itis a fact, that one woman in two, and one man i2 
three, who were married in 1846, signed the marriage register 
with marks.” 

—Where? In all England, in all Britain, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, or in all the world? But wherever the thing 
occurred, what has it to do with Phonetics? If they could not | 


| 
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learn to write twenty-six letters, does it follow that they could 
have learned to write forty, some of them much more com- 
plicated than those now in use? ‘As much to the purpose 
would have been the great fact that 30,000 persons visited the 
British Museum on Easter Monday. Again— 

IV. “It is a fact, that in consequence of the great difficulty 
shewn to exist in learning to read and spell, England dnd 
Wales with their sixteen millions (how many more?) of 
people, contain nearly eight millions unable to write their 
name, and - less than five millions unable to read their 


mother tongue.” 
Then there are eight men able to read for every five who 
can write their own names. So much for the insurmountable 


difficulty of learning to read under the present system. The 
Phonetic mania does not surely contemplate any alteration in 
the proper names of individuals? Mr. Smythe is not, we 
presume, to become Mr. Smith; or the numerous family of 
Johnstones, Johnstons, or Johnsons, to merge into so many 
Jonsuns? If so, we shall indeed have confusion worse con- 
founded; and if not, what on earth can Phonography have to 
do with writing one’s own name? All the world knows that 
aman’s signature is a mere conventional mark, or system of 
marks, upon paper; and it is a singular fact, and one sadly 
unfortunate for our Phonetic friends, that the highly-educated 
almost invariably sign their names less legibly than the 
middle or lower classes. The plainness, therefore, of a man’s 
autograph is little or no criterion of civilization or refine- 
ment. And now for the fifth and last fact— 

V.—It is a fact that by means of the Phonetic alphabet 
persons may be taught to read all books printed phonetically 
with mechanical correctness, both as to pronunciation and 
accentuation, in a very short space of time, varying according 
to the intelligence of the learner, from one day to three 
months.” 

This reminds one of the new royal roads to Language, so 
widely advertized in the present day. “French in compara- 
tively no time.” “Italian at one sitting.” But it is an ez- 
parte statement after all. It should be first shewn that similar 
proficiency is unattainable by the old method. One manifest 
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disadvantage attaches to the new system—the books must be 
printed phonetically; and as ages will probably elapse before 
we have many that are worth reading in this type, if we 
except the “ Bibul” and “ Wotsez himz,” we had rather not 
wait the full development of this theory. 

We are firm friends to Truth and Progress, but we like to 
see’ them travelling together. Phonography has “some good 
thing” in it; and we wish it success so far as it is practically 
useful. When however it arrogates such claims as are put 
forth in the following paragraph, we are compelled to limit our 
aspirations, and to ask for it no more haste than good speed :— 

“Phonetic printing comes before the public as of national 
importance—as the vital question of civilization. Shall the 
masses be educated? Ifthey are not educated, we must sink 
into barbarism. They cannot be educated till they have been 
taught to read; and we assert it advisedly, after much thought 
on the subject, after studying many reports, and looking over 
much statistics—the masses which compose the population of 
England can never be taught to read, and can therefore never 
be educated, until phonetic spelling ts adopted !” 


HOW IT SPREADS. 
. Doddridge was first instructed in holiness by the tiles about 
the fire-side of his mother’s chimney. His work, entitled, “The 
Rise and Progress of Religion” was the means of converting 4 


man whom we shall ever honor— Wilberforce. 
Wilberforce wrote his “ Practical View,” and that was the 


/means of turning another man into the way of God who was 


going into the ministry, and that was Legh Richmond. 
Legh Richmond wrote “The Dairyman’s Daughter,”—and 
we know that has been the means of converting hundreds. 


Enguiries and Correspondence. 


| Matthew xii. 30, and Mark ix. 40. 
Dear Six,—Would you oblige me by reconciling these two 
passages, Matt. xii. 30, “ He that is not with me is against me ; and 
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be that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.’"’ And Mark ix. 40. 
“ For he that is not against us, is on our part.”’ 
Yours truly, 
J.J, B. E. 


The latter text is in no way affected by the former. John 
had complained to Christ that he saw one casting out devils in 
His name, and had forbidden him. Jesus reproves him for his 
littleness in supposing that the disciples were to monopolize the 
privilege of confessing His power and godhead, which this man 
had virtually done. “No man which shall do a miracle in my 
name,” says he, “ can lightly speak evil of me.” 

This miracle-worker, therefore, was with Jesus—not against 
him, as is evident both from his own conduct, and the inevitable 
inference from our Saviour’s remark: “ Forbid him not, for 
he that is not against us, is on our part.” 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
(From the Christian Spectator.) 


I will just notice the cireumstances that led to the formation of 
this Religious Tract Society. Mr. Burder, when living as the Inde- 
pendent minister of Lancaster, felt the great importance of calling the 
attention of the whole town to the great truths of the gospel, and he 
therefore wrote a tract with which most of you are perfectly acquainted, 
entitled, “ The Good Old Way.” He printed that tract at his own 
expense, and sent a copy to every family throughout the town. Now 
this plan was exceedingly novel in those days, and therefore created 
considerable excitement. There were some persons who thought it a 
very impertinent thing for a man to dare to send to every family a 
religious publication, which was called a methodistical tract. A reply 
appeared to this tract; but who do you think sent it forth? The 
organist of the parish. He wrote a violent, impertinent pamphlet, 
condemning the act of sending these gospel tracts to every house in 
the town of Lancaster. , 

There was one singular circumstance which took place, which is not 
unworthy of notice; the worthy churchwardens of Bolton observed the 
advertisement of a new tract, entitled ‘‘The Good Old Way.” Why, 
they very naturally said there could be no good old way except the 
way they were pursuing; therefore they ordered a large number of 
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this tract condemned at Lancaster, to give away at the church-door; 
at Bolton, to teach the people the good old way in which their fathers 
had gone. 

After the appearance of this tract, Mr. Burder’s mind was greatly 
impressed with the importance of works of this character. Mrs. 
Hannah More now appeared, and sent out her first little tract, called 
‘William Chipp.” At that time she was unknown as a writer of 
tracts. “William Chipp” was followed by “The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain,’’ and many other beautiful tracts, which produced 4 
powerful impression on the public mind at that time, when the French 
revolution referred to by the Chairman was raging in all its power. | 
heard Mr. Burder once say, ‘‘ I read the tracts of Hannah More with 
the deepest interest, but with one source of regret, namely, that they 
did not contain enough of evangelical truth. I thought it highly 
desirable that tracts containing a correct statement of the gospel 
should go forth;”—to that particular object the mind of Mr. Burder 
was directed. He went to his beloved friend Mr. Greathead, they 
determined to reprint a few village tracts, and six soon made their 
appearance in London, charged one penny each. 

Now I come to the little turping point which led to the formation 
of this Society. Mr. Burder employed a man in Lendon—I will not 
mention his name, that would not be quite right: but whatever was 
the character of the man one thing was quite clear, he was a good 
tradesman so faras his own interests were concerned. He said to Mr. . 
Burder, “The simple plan of doing business will be this: You shall 
pay me for paper and all the printing charges, and then, when | sell 
the tracts, I will give up the money, after charging the commission.” 
Mr, Burder and Mr. Greathead paid all the expenses, and trusted the 
worthy tradesman ; who after he had sold the tracts became a bankrupt, 
and they lost their money and their labor too. 

But it was the bankruptcy of that man that led Mr. Burder to 
say, “* These private efiorts will not do, and therefore we must, if 
possible, have a Society formed for the especial purpose of printing 
and distributing cheap tracts.” Mr. Burder’s mind was always 
dwelling on this point. I believe that some of the greatest works 
have been accomplished by persevering individuals, who never allowed 
a good thought to pass from them until they were enabled to carry 
that thought out in the formation of an important institution. So 
was with Mr. Burder. He appeared on the 8th of May—just Ye 
years ago yesterday—in the vestry-room of Surrey Chapel; 
missionary sermon was preached that morning, and before the service 
began, he requested an interview with that holy, but somewhat eccet- 
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tric, man, the Rev. Rowland Hill. He said, ‘‘I have felt very much 
the importance, for some time past, of the formation of a Society for 
printing and distributing religious tracts, Have you any objection, 
sir, to my requesting my brethren to meet me in the school-room at 
the close of the service?” If we were now to make a request of that 
kind, before the missionary sermon, it would not be attended to; it 
would be probably said that the collection would be injured. But in 
1799 itwas not thought proper to have a collection after the sermon, 
lest the people should get tired of well-doing. Mr. Hill consented to 
Mr. Burder’s wishes, and he invited the attendance of the ministers 
from the pulpit: a meeting was held in the school-room aftér the 
service. Mr. Burder mentioned his plan. 

There were some that thought it was not desirable to take up a new 
object: “ We have a great many things to do now, besides we have 
come to town for missionary purposes ; appoint some othertime.” I 
cannot help thinking that the mind of Mr. Burder was especially 
directed in appointing that “‘some other time.” If he had said, “If 
spared another year to come to London, then we will talk about it,” 
this Society might not have been formed; but Mr. Burder was promp- 
ly led to say, ‘‘ I will appoint to-morrow morning, at seven o’clock.” 
Iam quite sure that much good remains undone, because it is not 
done at the time the suggestion occurs to the mind. There were 
some that thought seven in the morniny very early for a special 
meeting, for a new object. But they met—about thirty holy and 
devoted men. When the plan of the Society was discussed, Rowland 
Hill raised a few objections. He said, “1 don’t much like the title 
‘ Religious Tract Society.’ Is there not a little cant about it? Let 
uscall it the ‘Christian Tract Society.’”’ But the good man was 
overruled; and the Society was called, as it has been ever since, “‘ The 
Religious Tract Society.” From that time God, I believe, has been 
with the Institution. I will now refer to a few statistics. But in 
talking about a Society that has been laboring fifty years I quite feel 
the power of Mr. Wells’s remark on Friday night, “What can a man 
say in twenty minntes in reference to a Society that has been laboring 
fifty years?” 

The Committee soon got to work, but they worked very steadily 
and carefully in those days. I find in the first year they printed 
thirty-four tracts; the second year twenty-seven; and then the 
worthy men seemed to be quite worn out with exertion, for in the 
third year they only printed one tract. Even the leisure which they 
obtained by printing but one tract did not quite restore their strength, 
tnd therefore during the fourth year not a single publication left the 
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press. But after that time they went forward; and in 1809, ten years 
after the formation of the Society, we find they printed five tracts jy 
the year, and that was getting up the steam again. They received 
£2,619, and distributed 1,549,000 tracts. This was a great affair, i 
you consider that the first year there were only thirty-four tracts 
printed, that £467 were the total receipts, and 200,000 tracts the 
whole circulation. 

But go ten years forward, and in 1819 you find the Society wonder- 
fully advancing. Just before this, however, new and valuable agency 
had been raised up. It was in 1816 that my much-valued and de- 
voted friend, Mr. William Lloyd, joined this Society, and his life 
since that time has been identified with every step of its progress. In 
the year 1818, Mr. George Stokes joined the Society—a young 
merchant of London, devoted to our Divine Master, but then little 
known beyond his own circle. Mr. Stokes lived to be one of the 
Society’s main springs; and before he died, at the age of fifty-six, he 
had written and composed 200 volumes and tracts, now on the Society's 
Catalogue, by time partly secured from active business and partly 
from the engagements of a beloved family; and he lived to see the 
vast number of fourteen millions of copies of his own publications 
sent forth by the press of this one Society. : 

In the year 1819 Mr. Lloyd, assisted by Mr. Stokes, endeavored to 
induce the Committee largely to engage in the publication of 
children’s boqks. I have no doubt, from my subsequent knowledge of 
these friends, that they induced several gentlemen to press the subject 
on the Committee by repeated importunate letters. Among others | 
find Mr. Bejamin Neale, of London—a name stil] dear to many— 
writing to the Committee, inquiring why they did not work more 
zealously in preparing books for the young. In 1819, this important 
object secured much attention. It has been since fully carried out, 
‘and for several years the Society has circulated annually about four 
millions of books adapted to the youthful population of the country. 

In 1819 Mr. Stokes said to the Committee, “Gentlemen, we are 
not doing much.”” “ Not doing much!” said some of the old friends, 
“why we received £6,000 last year; what would you do beyond that; 
and we distributed four millions of our publications?”” The young 
Committee-man replied, “Gentlemen, I shall never be satisfied til! | 
see your receipts amount to £20,000 a year ;” and there was doubt- 
Jess a hearty laugh at the young man for his wonderful zeal in the 
cause of this society. In 1820 the speaker had the priviledge of 
joining the Committee. 

But let us go on for ten years, and we come to 1829, ten years 
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after Mr. Stokes’s prediction; the number of tracts and books printed 
amounted to 182; the receipts amounted to£22,660, and the circu. 
lation to ten millions, one hundred and thirteen thousand. Go ten 
years further, to 1839, and the tracts and books are 211; the receipts 
£60,800,—or three times the amount predicted by Mr. Stokes; and 
the circulation 18,042,000. Ifyou come to the next period, 1849, you 
find 228 tracts and books, and the receipts amounting to nearly £60,000, 
with a circulation of at least of 18,223,900 different publications. 
I have heard of the Russians being exceedingly attached to what they 
call “the little grandsire’’ of the Russian navy,—a boat built by Peter 
the Great, a man whose mind was one means of greatly improving the 
barbarous country over which God had placedhim. But if a Russian 
looks with intense delight upon a boat built by Peter the Great, I 
look with still greater delight upon the ugly minute-book in my hand, 
containing the first minutes of the Society, the first records of men 
who were preparing to send the bread of life throughout the world. I 
look at the first page, and find the names of men all of whom served 
their generation according to the will of God, who are now before his 
throne. From their desire for the benefit of our lost world, these 
records of their work of faith and labor of love, and patience of hope, 
are more precious to me than the little grandsire must be to the 
descendants of Peter the Great. In these records I find the first 
minute.which relates to the formation of the Bible Society, and all 
the subsequent minutes connected with that noble Society till the very 
day preceding its formation, when the excellent Granville Sharpe took 
the chair. 

The results of the Society are truly great and interesting. Of 
course I do not strictly pledge myself to the strict accuracy of figures 
this morning; but I find that we have received from every source, 
during the fifty years, free cuntributions, to the amount of about 
£145,000. There are some friends who fall into error because they 
know not the real facts of the case, and therefore they speak of the 
immense advantages the Society has enjoyed in its business trans- 
actions by the large amount of public money it has had at its disposal. 
But let me call your particular attention to the fact, that during the 
past fifty years the Society has given away in its gratuitous operations 
about £151,000, so that the grants have exceeded the subscriptions, 
donations, and auxiliary contributions by £6,000. The sales have 
realized about £1,022,000; the total receipts including sales, dona- 
lions for stereotyping, legacies, etc., appear to be £1,200,000; and 
4,925 separate tracts and books have been sent forth by this Society 
since its formation. 
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I am anxious to notice, very briefly, the commencement of oy; 
foreign proceedings, which now forms so interesting a branch of the 
Society's labors. When it was first established, it printed only 
English tracts and books. The French, Spanish, and other prisoners 
confined in England in 1803 led the Committee to inquire what 
could be done for their spiritual good. French, Italian, and Spanis) 
tracts were prepared for them; and this was the commencement of our 
foreign proceedings. But just at this time the Rev. Dr. Steinkopf, 
who is now on my left hand, came to the country and visited our 
Society; and when he was about to take lengthened and continental 
tours inquired, “‘ What can I do to spread the knowledge of your 
blessed Society?’ He was one of the great means in the hands of 
Providence of commencing our foreign labors. Dr. Henderson also 
who is on my right (and | trust he will say a few words to you,) 
arrived in London anxious to proceed to India with his friend Dr. 
Paterson, but the East India Company of that day said, “ No, we 
will not permit you to go to India to preach the gospel.” These 
devoted and enterprising men then went to Denmark, to see if they 
could get permission from the king to proceed to Serampore ; but they 
were again disappointed. But mark one circumstance: Dr. Hender- 
son, when detained at Copenhagen, printed the first Danish tract, and 
circulated it freely. This and similar efforts led to the formation of 
all the Bible and Tract Societies in that part of the continent of 
Europe. 

There is one fact which I will notice, because the gentleman to 
whom it refers is prevented from being with us; I mean William 
Alers Hankey, Esq. That gentleman joined the Committee in | 802. 
A friend was wanted who could carefully examine the Spanish tracts, 
and see that they were faithfully translated. Mr, Hankey actually 
learned the Spanish language, that he might devote that talent to the 
new object which engaged the Soolety's attention. Surely this, 
though a novel, was a noble contribution to the cause. These are 
some of the statistics of our Society; and I leave them with the meet 
ing. I thought they might not be unacceptable to our friends. | 
deeply regret that want of time has prevented all reference to the 
multitude of facts of usefulness which have resulted from its oper 
tions. I can only say, in conclusion, that up to this time 500 millions 
of copies of tracts and books, 110 languages and dialects, have bee® 
distributed in many parts of the world.—Mr. Jones at Jubilee Breakfast 
of Religious Tract Society. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
(A Sketch.) 


She came amidst her children, 
Like sunshine among flowers; 
Cheering with love’s soft radiance 
Those blessed Sabbath hours. 


They clustered fondly round her, 
As round a mother’s knee, 

While she told them the sweet story 
Of our Saviour’s infancy. 


Not in grave and stately language, 
Nor labored, nor refin’d, 


But in words that fell like dew drops, 
Upon the tender mind. 


And she drew for them sweet lessons, 
Which that simple history taught, 
By the gradual development 
Of each child’s hidden thought. 


And she bade them in life's spring-time, 
Before earth's joys grew dim, 

Confide in that Redeemer, 
And strive to grow like Him! 


It was a lovely picture ; 
So bright, yet so serene, 

For there lay a moral grandeur, 
On that quiet Sabbath scene. 


Her’s was an angel’s mission— 


Nay, perchance there is not given, 
So noble an employment 
To the seraph-throng in heaven! 
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It was hers to guide the wandering ; 
To make the simple wise ; 

To train those young immortals, 
For their home beyond the skies! 


O happy, happy children, 
Thus gathered to the fold, 
Before the dark temptations 
Of life had o’er them roll'd! 
O happy, happy teacher! 
_ Fadeless is her renown ; 
Brighter than monarch’s diadem 
Will be her starry crown ! 


London. 


HY MN. 


O Saviour listen to my prayer, 

Thou, who the dying thief didst spare ; 

And deign to make my soul thy care. 
Dear Lord remember me! 


To Thee, as to my rest, I run, 
Wearied with sin—nor will I shun 
Thy justice, due for evils done. 

Yet, Lord remember me! 


Lord grant that I may love thee too, 
4 | My stubborn will to thine subdue, 
Oh make and form this heart anew. 
Oh! thus remember me! 


To serve thee while I sojourn here 

Be all my wish, nor doubt, nor fear 

Shall e’er disturb if Thou art near, 
And wilt remember me! 


But shouldst Thou deem it right to mark, 
My pathway with temptations dark, 
Do Thou sustain my feeble bark. 

And still remember me! 


H. M. W. 
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Should friends belov’d from me be torn, 
And I with trials, crosses, mourn, 
Dear Saviour leave me not forlorn. 

But then remember me! 


And when the hour of death is near, 

Be with me Lord, my soul to cheer, 

To quell each doubt, each rising fear, 
Then, then, remember me ! 


Lindfield. 


A SUMMER EVENING. 


THE sun is sinking in the western skies, 

The farm yard’s busy sounds are lulled to rest, 
The wild bird, on swift-wing, now homeward flies, 
Or pours her evening carol from her nest ; 

The town has sent from its hot crowded street, 

Its pale inhabitants to seek the air, 

The pleasant lanes they trace with lingering feet, 
Or gaze with rapture on the landscape fair ; 
Rose-scented zephyrs cool each weary brow, 

And crimson clouds shed over them their glow. 


The wearied peasants wend their homeward way, 
Laden with implements of daily toil, 

Their darkly bronzed, but healthy cheeks display 
The signs of hard day’s work, and heat and broil; 
Loved ones are waiting for them—many a meal, 
Upon the grass plats, near each cottage home, 

Is spread by children’s hands, who softly steal 
Down the green paths to watch their parents come, 
Who seem right pleased to greet the welcome sight, 
And bid their fellow laborers now good night! 


The vesper star is shining in the sky, 
The busy gnats have ceased their mazy flight, 
The bees from all the odorous blossoms fly, 


The glow-worm shows her soft and mellow light; 
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And all is calm and peaceful —not a sound 

Mars the deep quiet, save the tinkling bell 

Of far off sheep, feeding on thymy mound, 

Or roaming through some distant fragrant dell, 
Where the dark purple heath, and golden broom, 
Shed on the gale their faint but sweet perfume. 


It is the hour of prayer, thanksgivings rise, 

From many a cottage home on England's isle, 

To Him, who will not turn from, nor despise 

The lowliest one on earth that seeks his smile. 

It isthe hour of prayer, and children bow 

Beside their parents in the twilight dim ; 

Or stand and sing, in cadence soft and low, 

And voices sweet, the sacred evening hymn. 

Oh blest are they who thus the daylight close, 

And seek, at peace with all, their night’s repose. 
ANNIE WHITE. 


ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMA, 
(Page 287,) 


"Twas Parti reveal'd the Martyr's crown, 
Hore smil'd—serene and sweet : 

Love in his prayer for foos was shewn,— 
This trio I would greet : 

And pray that through the grace divine, 
Faith, Hope, and Love, in me may shine. 
mle R. H. SHEPHERD. 


What can compose the Christian’s parting breath ? 
What cheers his prospect through the darksome grave ’ 
« Fartu” sheds its glory’s o’er the hour of death 

The faith in Jesus, who from death can save. 


What makes the pris’ner wipe away his tears 

But the sweet “ Hore” he may his freedom gain ? 
This made the prodigal dismiss his fears, 

He hoped to see His slighted home again. 
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But “ Love” shall live when faith is lost in sight, 
When Hope in full fruition ends above, 

Then Love shall reign, with infinite delight, 

For this can make it Heaven—* God is Love.” 


Behold the martyr at the stake, 

While thousands round exulting cry ; 

What but the eye of FarrH can make, 

Him calmly thus prepare to die ? ° 


And mark his calm and peaceful smile ; 
As Hore lights up his trembling frame, 
'Tho now he must endure awhile ; 
Death, will be life, thro’ Jesus’ name. 


Sweet CHARITY now fills his breast, 
As for his foes, in earnest prayer, 

He mercy craves, then sinks to rest, 
To rise in Heaven—His home is there, 


Fartu, Horr, and Cuanrrry, these three, 
A glorious diadem will shine ; 
Oh priceless gema! my prayer shall be, 
That they may each, may al/, be mine. 
M. E. M. 


As on we travel through life’s dreary road, 

FaltH strengthens us to bear the heaviest load ; 

We know in whom we trust, and firmly rest, 
Believing all that he ordains is best. 

Sweet, smiling Hore, points upward to the skies, 
And bids us aim, where all our treasure lies; 

But yet, though bright, these Christian graces shine, 
One still remains, more radiant, more divine— 
Brightest and best! chief of the blesséd three ! 

We hail thee! meek, enduring Cuariry! 


Amy C., 
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fir’d the martyr’s burning zeal, 
And lent a glowing light, 

Eternal glories to reveal, _ 
To his enraptured sight. 

And Hope shed forth a blessed ray, 
To gild that darksome hour, 

And chase the clouds of doubt away, 


With her benignant power. 
While sweet celestial CHARITY, 
Spoke forth in words of love, 


- Forgiveness to the enemy, 
And blessings from above. 


These graces then his soul inspir’d, 
Who sought not earth’s renown, 

But with undying ardour fired, 
Obtained a martyr’s crown. 


E, H. N. 


TRANSLATION. 
(From the German.) 


Though helpless be thy solitary lot, 

Yet place thy trust in God, and tremble not ; 
When aid is sought in vain, cast all thy care 
On Him, who finds no load too hard to bear. 


What though thy youthful charms have from thee flown, 
God sees thee still, nor will his child disown ; 

What though thy dearest friend should faithless prove, 
God still enfolds thee in His arms of love. 


Then be the Lord alone thy hiding place, 
And ever near to aid thee by his grace ; 
Oh! choose Him for your friend, for only He 


‘Can Comforter and Father be to thee. 
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YOUTHS’ 
EVANGELICAL ‘MISCELLANY. 


AUGUST, 1849. 


BERRY-BONE AND WINGED-FISH. 


Ovr engraving, this month, represents three specimens of 
an extinct race of organisms, not long since discovered in 
the old Red Sandstone, a geological formation, beautifully 
described by Mr. Hugh Miller, in his ‘ New Walks in an 
Old Field.” 

In the Berry-bone, or according to its more elegant 
designation, the Coccosteus, the outline of the body is of the 
form of a short thick coffin, rounded, covered with strong 
bony plates, and terminating in a long:tail, which seems 
to have been the sole organ of motion. While the tail 
establishes this creature among the vertebrata and the 
fishes, its teeth, chiselled, as it were, out of the solid 
bone of the jaw, like the nippers of a lobster, suggest its 
propinquity to the invertebrate part of creation. 

The Pterichthys, or Winged-fish, has also strong bony 
plates over ts body, arranged much like those of a tortoise, 
and has a long tail; but its most remarkable feature, and 
that which has suggested its name, is a pair of narrow wing- 
like appendages attached to the shoulders, which the crea- 
ture is supposed to have erected for its defence when 
attacked by an enemy. 
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LOOK TO THE END. 


I RECOLLECTED having heard or read that on one occasion 
Themistocles presented his son to a number of his friends, ob. 
serving, that although the child was but four years old, he was 
the ruler of Greece, since he governed his mother, who, in her 
turn, governed the hero. I felt pretty certain it was to this 


‘anecdote Arthur alluded, and replied, 


“ The son of Themistocles.” 

_ “ Right! I find that Elizabeth’s favorite, Miss Charlotte, can 
teach as well as scold. Pra}, did she ever make you young : 
ladies comprehend the difeeence between knowledge and 
wisdom ?” 

“TI believe not ?” 

“ My tutor says te is a wise man who makes a good use of 
his knowledge, be it much or little: and I think you will 
acknowledge that I have turned mine to good account, when | 
tell you that your company. is respectfully requested in the 
drawing-room this evening.” 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Elizabeth; “and we are much obliged 
to you. But pray, how have you managed so well, Arthur? >! 
am quite aware how easily you can persuade mamma; but my 
father is not”— 

“Ts not a hero. Granted. Therefore I represented how dis 
appointed Mrs. Harmer would be, if deprived of the opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted with Miss Wilmot ; and you know 
the Harmers are always to be considered. That is what I can- 
not understand, and will not endure,” added Arthur angrily— 
“ Harmer was only my father’s clerk twelve months ago, and 


' now”’—He stopped short, but his handsome features were dis- 


torted with passion, and the expression of his countenance was 
shocking to look upon. 

Elizabeth was evidently distressed by his violence. “ Con- 
mand yourself, Arthur,” said she, in a tone of remonstrance. 

“ No, I will command others!” he rejoined. 

I longed to remind him of the text—*“ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirt 
than he that taketh a city.” (Prov. xxii. 16.) 

“Only wait till I am a man,” continued Arthur, addressing 


his sister. 


Look to the End. 


« What then?” she asked, timidly. 

« Then we shall see the end of this fellow’s assumption.” 

Alas, poor Arthur! He was already beginning to learn by 
bitter experience, that “The way of transgressors is hard.” 
His sister, anxious to put an end to the conversation, hurried 
me away to dress. She was used to similar outbreaks, and 
viewed them only as matters of temporary annoyance. Fami- 
liarity with evil has a tendency to lessen its deformity ; and even 
in a worldly point of view, Elizabeth had not been taught to 
“ Look to the End.” 

With mingled emotions of curiosity and trepidation I accom- 
panied my young friend to the dining-room. I found, however, 
that there was no cause for nervous apprehension. The com- 
pany generally seemed intent upon themselves, and I received 
little notice, save from Mrs. Dalton, who placed me by her side, 
and politely endeavoured to make me feel happy and at ease 
I soon discovered that the gentleman occupying the post of 
honor on her right was no other than Sir Edward Staunton, and 
could not avoid hearing portions of the conversation which 
passed between him and his hostess. Elizabeth soon became 
the subject of his remarks. He congratulated Mrs. Dalton upon 
her improved looks, and enquired if she were returning to the 
primitive country school where he had so unexpectedly met 
with her. 

Mrs. Dalton replied, that her plans relative to the completion 
of Elizabeth’s education were as yet undecided; and in the 
mean time she was taking no harm at C——. The place suited 
her health, and the Misses Percy were superior women, whose 
connexions were decidedly respectable. I tried my best to look 
unconcerned, and indifferent. 

The next moment Mrs. Dalton presented me to her guest, as 
a school-fellow of her daughter’s; upon which the faithless Sir 
Edward smiled graciously, and even attempted a few compli- 
mentary observations respecting the establishment at the Manor 
House, and the honor done him by Miss Percy’s young ladies. 
World, and its effect was to render me really unhappy. Dis- 
gusted by the hollowness and insincerity of which I had been 
the witness, I found it impossible to rally my spirits during 
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the remainder of the evening; whilst Elizabeth, flattered and 
caressed, sang, played, chatted, and seemed in her element, more 
especially after the gentlemen joined the party in the drawing. 
room, when she elicited considerable applause by her spirited 
performance of an electioneering song, composed in honor of 
Sir Edward. In the mean time, I experienced the very huni- 
‘liating conviction, that I was altogether out of my place, and 
barely tolerated in this very stylish company. Even Mrs. Har. 
‘mer appeared to me less charming than at our former inter. 
view—she pressed me to take Elizabeth’s place at the piano: 
and when I informed her that I had never learned to play, 
elevated her eyebrows, shook her head, and murmured, “ What 
a pity !"—in a tone, and with an expression, which conveyed 
the idea that a knowledge of music was the most essential part 
of female education. Unhappily Mrs. Harmer is not alone in 
this opinion; at least if we may judge by the amount of time 
and money expended upon the acquisition of the accom- 
plishment. 

Perhaps there could not have existed a more striking contrast 
than the impressions and feelings excited in my mind, and in 
that of my young friend, by the events of this evening. Eliza. 
beth was too much elated by the notice she had received, to 
observe mry depression ; for gratified vanity is apt to be selfish. 
Her spirits were unusually animated; and, taking it for granted 
that I sympathised in her pleasure, we were no sooner alone 
than she exclaimed, 

“ Have we not spent a delightful evening, Caroline ?” 

“ You appear to have enjoyed yourself,” I answered. 

“Oh yes! I am now sorry we are obliged to return to school 
to-morrow. The sober routine of the Manor House will appear 
very dull after this, Caroline.” 

“Sober reality after flattery and amusement—like brow 
bread after syllabub, may prove wholesome, if not palatable,” | 
replied. 

Elizabeth blushed—“ Perhaps I have been flattered a little,” 
she said, “‘ but our friends are very polite, and they perceive thst 
it gratifies papa and mamma.—Why do you smile, Caroline” 

“T was thinking their compliments did not prove displeasing 
to you.” 
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“ No, certainly ; neither were you displeased when Mrs. Har- 
mer said so many kind things to you, this afternoon. You will 
be obliged to confess, that you are no more proof against flattery 
than I am.” 

“Very true, Elizabeth. We are alike in wishing for praise; 


but we differ respecting the sort of things we like to be praised ° 


for.” 

“I understand. For instance, I am pleased, when my play- 
ing and singing are admired—you, when your abilities and 
good qualities are appreciated. Now don’t you perceive, Caro- 
line, this proves the truth of what I said long ago, ‘that our 
tastes and characters depend upon what we see and hear at 
home. My parents wish me to be elegant and accomplished, 
that I may be admired in society. This is their ambition for 
me.” 
“But, Elizabeth, do you believe that the people who flattered 
you this evening, truly love and admire you ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“If you should become poor, would they still do so ?” 

“I do not choose to imagine any thing so disagreeable.” 

“ Do answer me, Elizabeth !” 

“Candidly, then, I believe they would care very little about 
me; nay, perhaps, they might discover that I had always been 
pert, conceited and vain.” 

I thought of Sir Edward, and was silent. She resumed, 

“ Now I will tell you what your parents wish you to be, shall 
I” 

“Tf you please.” | 

“Pious, useful, and clever. Am I not right?” 

“ Yes, I believe you are.” 

“Pious, that you may have the wish to be useful; and clever, 
that you may have the power to be more useful.” 

“Very true. But how do you know this, Elizabeth ?” 

“I learnt it from yourself; from what you have told me 
respecting your home and friends; for thoughtless as I am, and 
fond of pleasure, I have serious thoughts sometimes, though 
they soon pass away. I know the reason of this, also,” she 
added, thoughtfully, “it is, because my inclinations are evil. 
T have never forgotten the conversation we had the day I ate the 
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seeds. You perceive, Caroline, I have knowledge, but not 
wisdom, as Arthur says. However, I am nearly two years 
younger than yourself, and who knows how much I may im. 
prove in two years, especially if I remain with you and that 
new friend of yours, Miss Selwyn, of whom I am _ jealous 
already. Only think what a life I shall lead, with two such 


‘staid, serious young ladies! You positively must not grudge 


my success this evening,—to morrow your turn will commence.” 
_ Our conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of 
Miss Martyn, who was curious to learn how the party went off. 
Elizabeth was soon engaged in an animated description of 
the amusements of the evening, and it would have been difficult 
to decide whether the speaker or listener derived ‘most pleasure 


from the narration, 


“ Pray, did Miss Martyn educate you before you were sent to 
school?” I asked, when that young lady had retired. 

Elizabeth smiled archly, “Ah, 1 know what you are think. 
ing of, Caroline, No, Miss Martyn was never my governow. 
Frivolous as I am, I should have been more so with such 1 
teacher, Sho is fitter for a milliner or lady's maid than for 1 
governess; and mamma finds her useful in many ways. She is 
kind to Emma, whose delicate health will not admit of much 
study, andthe dear child is too serious and thoughtful to be 
spoiled even by Miss Martyn.” 

According to appointment, Elizabeth and myself returned to 
the Manor House on the following day. There I had the 
pleasure of meeting Anna Selwyn, and from this period I may 
date anew era in my education. To the society and example of 
this engaging and pious young person, I was indebted for much 
of the benefit I received, as well as the happiness I enjoyed, 
during the two years we remained together at school. Having 
been made sensible of the sinful nature of my long indulged 
feelings of insubordination to the authority of my teacher, and 
being also truly grateful to my god-mother for her generosity 
towards me, I was the more easily infinenced by this excellent 
friend, who possessed, in an eminent degree, the art of looking 
on the bright side of the daily occurrences which constitute the 
ordinary routine of life. Hopeful and buoyant in spirit, trials 
and difficulties dwindled into insignificancies before the magic of 
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her innocent and kindly ridicule; for she never overstepped 
the bounds of good breeding, being quick to sympathise in the 
feelings of others, and careful not to wound them. Often when 
I fancied myself aggrieved, did her playful but delicate raillery 
so far turn the current of my thoughts and opinions, as to avert 
what otherwise would have preved an open rupture. 

Although I considered myself pledged to set an example of 
obedience and submission to my schoolfellows, there was no real 
confidence or cordiality between Miss Charlotte and myself. 
During the last year I was with Miss Percy, I rendered some 
assistance in teaching, taking the place of what is called a 


governess or articled pupil. This is a position which may prove . ; 
irksome or agreeable, according to the system pursued in the | 
whool, and the disposition of the superior teachers, It may be | 


regarded either as a post of honor, or a mark of degradation, 
Unhappily, Miss Charlotte chose to consider it in the latter 
point of view. It was a happy circumstance for me, that I 
possessod such a friend and counsellor as Anna Selwyn proved 
herself during this my year of trial. Her influence with our 
schoolfellows, which was considerable, joined to the respectful AZ 
tenderness of her behaviour towards me, did much to counteract = 
the impression which Miss Charlotte’s manner conveyed, 18 
namely, that I occupied an inferior position compared with the cS 
other pupils, and was little more than an upper servant. Pa 
But I must not here omit to state, that Elizabeth Dalton left | 
the Manor House about three months after my visit to London. 
Her departure was evidently unexpected both by Miss Perey 
and herself, neither did the reason of the sudden removal 
transpire amongst her companions. A school is a little world 
in itself—pupils come and go; changes are constantly taking 
place. The gaps made in the small community are filled up, — 
and the once favorite companion is forgotten or replaced. So it 
was with Elizabeth. She grieved much at parting, and promised — 
to write to me frequently. This promise she never fulfilled, and 
I felt averse to commence a correspondence where the feeling of - 
equality was not reciprocated. Thus our intimacy ended, at 
least for a time. Perhaps my affection for Anna, and the ~ 
similarity of our tastes and opinions, tended to reconcile-me to f 
Elizabeth's departure; for although very unlike in natural 
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dispositions, there was true congeniality of sentiment between 
Miss Selwyn and myself. Our intimacy had likewise the cor- 
dial sanction of our respective parents, and I was occasionally 
permitted to accompany my friend to her father’s house. But 
my acquaintance with this young lady, not only proved useful 
in securing for me the respectfu} consideration of my school- 


‘fellows; it had also a restraining influence and prevented my 


committing serious faults. 
My situation at this time was one involving responsibility. 


It had become my daty to guard the interests of my kind 


benefactor and governess, not simply by abstaining from joining 
in any infringement of the regulation, of the school, but by 
putting an entire stop to what I knew to be wrong, or in opposi- 
tion to expressed rules. This was to me a difficult and u- 
pleasant task. Many of the girls were my equals in point of 
age and attainments.—I had long been their associate, and 
valued their good opinion. I was fond of popularity, and above 
all things dreaded finding myself in @ position where my duty 
and inclination might prove at variance. 

This trial soon came, and would probably have ended in the 
betrayal of my trust, had it not been for the simple-minded 
integrity and decision of Anna Selwyn. This brave girl first 
endeavored to combat my scruples—then appealed to my sense 
of right—but finding I still hesitated to do what was required 
of me, she boldly confronted the offenders, accused them of their 
fault, and after explaining to them the position in which I was 
placed, she ended by saying 

“ And now, Caroline, either you or I must tell Miss Percy 
what has happened. It is plainly your duty; but if you still 
shrink from performing it, nothing shall prevent my turning 
informer. Although I am aware thatmy doing so, will involve 
you in temporary disgrace, it will save you from the great sin of 
compromising your truthfulness and becoming a party to 
deceit.” 

L.was ungracious enough to repent what I called Anna’s in- 
proper interference, and to upbraid her with unkindness, but 
finding I had no alternative, I most unwillingly sought a0 
interview with my governess, and gained no small credit for 
what Miss Percy deemed my conscientious discharge of duty. 
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I have said that my last year at school was one of difficulties 
and trials; it was also one of. bright hopes and anticipations. 
To return to my father’s house, no longer as a mere child under 
restraint, but as a free and independent member of that beloved 
community, called home!—No longer as a guest, when the 
weeks of the vacation flew away like days, and the first days of 
absence lengthened into weeks! To be really settled there, able 
to carry out the plans formed in secret, and nursed, oh how 
PAA through long months, nay years, of preparation for 

the busy scenes of active life! Such were the hopes I had 
- fostered—such the anticipations I had fondly indulged. Were 
they realised? The next chapter must determine. 

Tue Mount. S. A, 

Neweastle under Lyme. 
[To be continued.) 


THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 


I was walking thoughtfully and deliberately home, having 
occupied a much longer time upon the road than I should have 
done had any business required my return earlier, and had 
just reached the foot of the hill mentioned in the preceding 
paper,,when I heard a vehicle, dragging slowly along behind 
me, the horse having began to feel that he was upon rising 
ground. 

Looking round, I was not a little surprised to see that it 
was my old friend the major, who, what with my own loitering — 
and the comparatively rapid rate at which he had proceeded, 
came up with me in a few seconds. 

I expressed surprise at his early return, but he told me he 
was fearful of staying till the evening on account of his wife's 
health. But lest the reader should be unnecessarily alarmed 
by this statement, it may be here remarked that few persons 
enjoyed so large a share of this blessing as Mrs. Goode. Her 
old prejudices with respect to the necessity of keeping not only 
clear of drafts, but of shutting out the genial influences of fresh 
air, never having left her entirely, though she was perhaps 
improving i in this respect, as the major’s short temper made it 
desirable that she should do. 

“Well,” said Goode, after a few remarks irrelevant to our 
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present purpose. “ How did you like our good man this morn. 
ing? He was very great: wasnt he—wonderful—perfectly 
wonderful ?” 

The last word came most opportunely to my relief, for such 
wonderful ignorance and arrogance I had seldom met with. 
“ Why yes,” said I, with a look that would have been intelli- 
gible to any but the major—*“ he is a wonderful fellow.” 

“Sweet, but strong?” he resumed—*and how cleverly he 
brought in the railroads. I have always said that the Jesuits 
were at the bottom of all these new fangled speculations; and 
I think he proved it pretty well.” 

“Why as to that,” I answered, “he was as clear on that 
point as on—— 

“Hold up Shag!” said the major, turning to the wild 
looking little animal in the chaise, and catching at the 
bridle———“ Hold up there; steady!” The pony, in toiling up 
the hill, had made a false step, stumbling till his nose almost 
touched the ground; but the consequences were no farther 
serious, than that they relieved me from the perplexity of 
making any definite rejoinder to the last statement. 

“ He’s an astonishing man, is Waddington ; a very astonishing 
man.” 

“He certainly astonished me,” I added drily. 

-“ That he would—that he would,” continued the major— 
“but” added he, drawing closer, and speaking in a whisper. 
“ He is not happy in his family.” 

“No?” I enquired, in a tone sufficiently low not to be over- 
heard by Mrs. Goode—“and yet his daughters seem to be 
attached to him, and affectionate.” 

“Oh! it is not his daughters—they are all very well; but 
those two boys will bring his grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
There never were two such Gallios in the world.” 

“ If they are no worse than Gallio, and I suppose you meat 
that they are no better, 1 should not quite despair of them. 
A man who refuses to step out of his place, is not after all the 
worst of characters. 

The major looked perfectly astonished. He had always 
regarded the amiable Gallio as the type of a stiff-necked and 
refractory rebel, who set all the restraints of conscience and 
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religion at defiance. “ What!” said he, “ was it not this fellow 
who cared for none of these things?” “ None of these things,” 
he repeated, varying the accent as if determined to hit me at 
last, “ And Gallio cared for none of these things, Acts-eighteen- 
se’nteen.” 

“Something must depend upon what these things were,” I 
answered. We must not pick out a phrase here and there, 
isolating it from its connection, and putting our own construc- 
tion on it.” 

“ There,” said he, “I do’nt agree with you at all. A text 
means just what I feel it to mean,” 

“Well; well: this is not just the time to argue out our 
point. I know your meaning; and am sorry to know it. So 
Mr. Waddington is not happy in his two sons. Where are they, 
and what are they about?” 

“ That's just the question,” he replied, “No one knows were 
they are. They both left home some years ago, and neither 
can be after any good, for they never write to their father— 
never. One of them was in London not many months since, 
but he’s too far gone to hope any good of him. He got 
in with a sad set of fellows, and there’s nothing he would’nt 
do. When we last heard of him he was a sort of extra hanger- 
on with one of the ‘long shoremen’ as they call them, about 
Wapping or Rotherhithe. The other went to sea: he was’nt 
quite so bad, and he had not need to be; for a worse fellow 
never breathed than Jerry Waddington. 

There was something in these names that freshened up my 
memory. I knew that I had heard them before, but could 
recollect nothing more than that they left an impression more 
painful than pleasing on the mind. At last, the trial I 
had witnessed in London, came suddenly before me, and I felt 
persuaded that the reckless looking thief, who had been asso, 
ciated with the father of our little tramper at the police-court, 
and was known by the names of ‘ Jerry’ and ‘ Waddy,’ must be 
this identical Jeroboam Waddington, the younger. On farther 
questioning the major, my conjectures were so far confirmed, 
that I made him acquainted with all the facts of the case, 
giving it as my opinion that poor Jerry was before this time in 
one of our penal settlements. 
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The major did not seem to be much affected by the intelli- 
gence, merely remarking that he thought it a good riddance, 
and then turning suddenly round to his wife, who appeared to 
be playing at long rope with the reins of the desperate little 
pony, he called out “ Kizzy, do you hear that?” 

Our conversation had been conducted in an under tone for 
the very purpose of' sparing the feelings of Mrs. Goode; but the 
major seemed to set at nought all considerations of the kind. 
“ Kizz,” he repeated, speaking stil] louder, “do you hear what 
Enderby says about your Jerry? He’s out of the country by 
this time; and I tell him it’s a good riddance.” 

It would have been painful under any circumstances to have 
broken such ill news to Mrs. Goode; but to do it with so little 
feeling or propriety, and in the presence of a comparative 
stranger, was to add insult and unkindness to a spirit-crushing 
message. I saw that Mrs.Goode was hurt, and stepping nearer 
to the chaise, I spoke a few words of sympathy. Not so the 
major: he walked on in apparent indifference, scarcely seeming 
to know that he had left my company. 

After the first grief was over, Mrs. Goode enquired every 
particular respecting her poor brother, whom beyond all further 
doubt she identified as the young man I had seen at the police- 
court. 

“It’s very strange,” said she, “that those boys should have 
turned out so badly. I am sure no one could have been more 
strict with them than their father. But he used always to say, 
though he was followed, by all who knew what a sweet free- 
grace gospel really was, “Taint a good religion for families— 
it don't do for the young ones.’ And it seems that he was 
right,” she added, still sobbing audibly. 

It would have been unfeeling to have said much upon the 
gubject at that time; but the doctrine was so strange to me 
that I could not forbear a remark or two. A religion that was 
not good for families, seemed so monstrous an anomaly, that | 
knew not what to make of it. The great object of the gospel 
ig to make us all one family in Christ; and the home of every 
christian should be an epitome of the church at large. Fathers, 
young men, and little children, are all interested in the message 
of God’s mercy; and whatever our position or relations may be, 
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the gospel is to glorify all in all. Something to this effect I 
believe escaped me; but it was not till I had parted with the 
major and his wife, that I thought out the question at any great 


« Well,” said I to myself as I walked on alone, “ what can this 
religion really be that does not do for families?” The only 
elements about it seemed to be garrulity and formalism—a 
ready but untutored tongue, and.a harsh and repulsive disci- 
pline. ‘Strictness’ is surely not the gospel, nor any part of it. 
The law of love is to rule the household as well as the church. 
Harshness, even in a good cause, is bad enough; but when used 
to enforce obedience in word only, and apparent conformity, 
when the springs of conduct remain untouched, it is absurd as 
well. How many illustrations of the truth of these remarks 
had come within my own knowledge. A formal, wordy, windy 
religion—a garrulous antinomianism in the parents of the 
family had often left the hearts of the younger branches un- 
renewed. And why should we expect it to be otherwise? 
“ Show me thy faith,” is the demand of the gospel, and if that 
faith be not seen in the father, how can it be followed in the 
son ? 

It was not a religion for families. An unamiable, Ishmaelitish 
spirit, that exercises rather a centrifugal than a centripetal 
influence, must necessarily sever instead of cementing, the hearts 
of those it rules. The wisdom that descendeth from above, is 
in every one of its characteristics, completely opposed to the 
temper of this antinomian heresy. Pure, peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of merey and good fruits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy, it seems to be depicted in the 
Word of Truth, for the express purpose of shaming, by contrast, 
the wrangling professors of the present day, and especially 


those who follow in the steps of Mr. Jeroboam Waddington.. 


For where in his conduct, or the conduct of his followers, do 
we find that purity of heart and life which attracts, brings 
in, moulds, and assimilates, the beholder to its glorious image ? 
Peaceable! Why the man’s hand is against every man’s, and 
he lives in a gloomy and turbid atmosphere; the chamber of his 
soul, unlike the little room, described by Bunyan, that “ opened 
to the sunrising,” shutting out all light but that which struggles 
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in through the narrow chinks and fissures of a haughty and 
ungenerous creed. “Gentle, easy to be entreated, and full of 
mercy !” Dogmatical, determined, opiniated, severe in judgment, 
and impracticable in argument. “ Full of good fruits!” Where 
are they? Is he a working christian, in season and out of 
season, laboring for the good of souls? Missions, tract-distribv. 
tion, Bible Societies, Christian Instruction labours, schools ; these 
are the very things eschewed as “ legal ;” or if tolerated, tolerated 
only as necessary concessions to the busy and honest followers 
of Jesus, who will ask, in their impertinence for some index 
that the tree of such high Christian profession is sound at 
heart. “Without partiality!” Without “ wrangling,”—for 
this is the more exact rendering of the text. God be thanked 
for the honesty of the Bible: there is no “class-legislation’” 
there. Hitherto we have dealt mainly with the antinomian: 
but who can plead innocent to this sweeping charge? Who is 
without bigotry? None. Who is without littleness? None. 
Who is no wrangler for his own party, his own creed, his ow 
sect, his own denominational prejudices? Or to come home to 
our present purpose, who does not east a stumbling block of 
some kind ov other in "The Way to the Gift?" And who, 
“without hypoeriey,” ean honestly helleve that whilet every 
one te wrong, he ia altogether right, 

Well, aiid 1 to thyself, continuing my reverie, my blows have 
fallen thickly on the major and his elique, is their religion the 
only one that will not do for families? How much better is 
my own. Driven about by every wind between Orthodoxy 
and Dissent; vexed because this or that benefactor to his 
species “follows not with us,” and watching with any thing 
but “ godly” jealousy, the movements of every little party but 
my own—how can my conduct recommend to others that one- 
ness of heart and mind which constitutes the very life-principle 
of Christianity? "What, on the shewing of our blessed Lord 
Himself, is the Great Witness to the mission of Jesus Christ? 
What is to make the world believe that He was sent to die for 
it, but this—the unity of Christians in each other, and in their 
Common Master? Who can bring their little contentions and 
bickerings and bigotries into the warm and vivifying light of 
His last prayer, without falling down abashed and speechless, 
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or appropriating the tender reproof administered by Ezekiel to 
rebellious: Judah, “ Remember, and be confounded, and never 
open thy mouth any more because of thy shame?” Here is the 
«Ideal of a Christian church,” —*That they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they all may be 
one in us.” And here is the glorious climax, “ That the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me!” 

But what is the reality —I, am of Paul; I, of Apollos; I, of 
Cephas; I bite; I devour; I impose burthens; I bind them, 
I build again the middle wall; and the world will not believe 
that He who came to be our Peace, is represented by © dis 
tracted and disjointed a family. 

And now the reader sees, perhaps, what lies in the “ Way to 
the Gift ?” To the practical living-out of that one word in which 
the whole law finds its fulfilment: “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” he must see many and grievous obstacles: but, 
as yet we have not told him what the Gift is, and he cannot, 
therefore, know very clearly the best way to it. But having led 
him thus far, he must bear with us a little whilst we resume the 
narrative, whieh will seoner or later put him in possession of 
the seovet, In the mean time, let each ask himaelf, Te my 
relivion, religion for the great family of God in 
ome church whieh he hath purehased with hie own bleed 

I reached home depressed and thoughtful, but my sadness 
had assumed a healthy form, I was humbled and prayerful, 
and my closet would have been the ark of my weaned spirit, 
after a kind word to my wife and little ones, had not the pre- 
sence of a stranger in the hall delayed my purpose. It was the 
poor neighbour of Barbara Griffin, who had come over to tell 
me of her release to the home of that pure and loving Wisdom 
which would make us one in Jesus. I listened, not merely 
patiently but with deep interest, to her recital, and even the 
name of good Mr. Reynolds, dissenter though he was, awakened 
no heart-burnings, but those of sympathy and love. Indeed, 
80 satisfied did I then feel of the purity and singleness of his 
works of faith and labors of love, that having made the neces- 
sary enquiries, I purposed inwardly to see and hear him for 
myself, and understand as I best might the machinery of a 
system which I had thought in my haste, unauthorized, and 
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even in some of its aspects dangerous and delusive. I had 
been “ astonished” that dissenters should receive the Holy Ghost 
as well as we; and perhaps they had often returned the com- 
pliment. But I had now no wish to be a higher churchman 
than was Peter; and I felt the unction of his good confession, 
that as God had put no difference between them and us, it 
would ill become an erring and prejudiced brother to do ». 
And in this conviction I parted with my poor friend, and found 
repose in the bosom of my family. 

The evening passed away without anything worthy of record- 
ing here; and a lovely morning broke upon us. But with it, | 
regret to say, my thoughts ran back into their old channel. | 
dwelt on the ignorance and presumption of Mr. Waddington; 
and told my wife, with some additions of my own, of all that 
passed at the Hill Mizar, and of my subsequent conversation 
with the major. The scandal, like an avalanche, gathered 
strength by progress, and I found the old root of bitterness 
springing up within. I had made up my mind over-night to 
become better acquainted with Mr. Reynolds, who was to hold 
that evening his usual service ata lone cottage near the hill-top 
that overlooks the little village, already spoken of, as the late 
dwelling-place of Barbara Griffin. During the day my mind 
had wavered on the subject, and as the hour drew near at 
which I was to leave home, I remained still undecided. I wa 
arguing the matter with my wife till the moment at which | 
ought’ to have started on my errand, and might probably have 
let pass the opportunity but for a little incident. 

All at once, though I had seen no one in the room but Mr. 
Enderby, a strange voice called out, “ What’s o'clock ?” Startled 
as I was, my first movement was to laugh outright—-+so singularly 
apposite was the enquiry, and so querulous but dignified was 
the voice that asked it. The challenge was repeated; and | 
looked around and above me to solve the mystery. There was 
no living creature in the room, ourselves excepted, but the grey 
parrot I had received as a present from poor Bozwell. It 
voice, I had never heard before, nor had I the remotest idea of 
its accomplishments in this respect. But there could be no 
mistake now; there it was, walking solemnly along its perch, 
beak, claws, and tail, all anxiously employed upon the task, 
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turning its head askance at intervals, and casting up its 
round bright eye, as it called out “ What’s o'clock? What's 
dclock ?” 

Our merriment was redoubled when we knew who our teacher 

was. I looked at my watch, and found I had no time to lose. 
“ Well, Bishop,” said I, for we had irreverently given him this 
name, “ you preach well. I have heard many a sermon with 
less in it than yours.” And bidding my wife a brief farewell, 
I was off without farther delay. 
My walk was like any other walk in the country in sum- 
mer time. All things were bright and balmy: the trees 
were heavy with foliage, and the sky clear and almost 
cloudless. The house where I was to meet Mr. Reynolds, 
stood near a bye-road, turning off by some old trees. Its situa- 
tion was rather picturesque, and it had an air of much sub- 
stantial comfort, though small and unpretending. The neigh- 
bouring cottagers were coming from their homes by twos and 
threes, some across the fields, but most along the road, to the 
number, perhaps, of not more than thirty or forty in all. That 
* lane was a pretty sight just then. Nature, Sunshine, and 
Shadow, are the veritable “Three Graces;” and the living, 
moving, scenery, strengthened the cords of communion with 
the landscape. I felt conscious that my own heart was out of 
tune, but walked on to the place of meeting. Each of the good 
women dropped me a curtsey, and the men were not backward 
in their honest, but sometimes awkward, attempts to pay me 
the accustomed homage. Softened by these civilities, I walked 
in with them and took my place quietly, not, however, unob- 
served by Mr. Reynolds, who motioned me to take a chair 
beside him, which I declined with becoming suavity. Not 
satisfied, however, with this movement, he came towards me, 
and pressed me to take his office for the evening! My impres- 
sion was, that he did not know me, as I never remembered to 
have seen him before; but he soon undeceived me, telling me 
that he had more than once heard me preach at Springclose! 

I was wonderstruck. A dissenter, and one of whom I had 
thought so uncharitably, had actually worshipped with me in 
a “steeple house,” as his less liberal brethren would have called 
it! But I was just as great an anomaly myself at the present 
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moment, mingling with the heterodox beneath an unconse. 
erated, and even an unlicensed roof. I was about to join ip 
prayer and praise with those who, after the way that TI called 
heresy, worshipped the God of our fathers, believing never. 
theless all things which are written in the law and the pm. 
phets. And was this their only fault? I had merely the 
evidence of a case or two to guide me towards a decision, and 
as there were tares and wheat growing together in all sections 
of the church, I had no right to;claim exemption for my own 
field of labor, especially whilst I had seen the weeds only, and 
not the good corn, in my neighbour’s. Though, therefore, | 
declined the conduct of the meeting, I remained to join in it 
with a spirit. somewhat softened and rendered teachable by 
the courtesies I had so little anticipated. 

The room was large enough, but of low pitch: the windows 
were thrown back, and every thing breathed peace within 
doors and without, The opening prayer was offered, and it 
touched me by its fervor, its simplicity, and the noble catholicity 
that breathed throughout it. A hymn followed—melodious to 
the heart, if it wanted the graceful modulations of a tutored 
voice: the fire kindled within, and I felt I could have spoken— 
tongue and soul, to that community of fellow sinners, of the com- 
mon salvation by the Saviour of the world. A short, but weighty 
and comprehensive exposition succeeded, every word of which 
seemed to make home at once to some one or other of my 
prejudices: There was an unction in that preaching I had 
seldom experienced in my own. I heard and felt for all. | 
could tell that it was doing good—in all honesty I confess that 
in my own case it was marrow to my bones. I rose from my 
knees after the concluding prayer, a wiser and a greater man 
—not greater in my own strength, but stronger in the grace 
which is in Christ Jesus. 

Taking a‘cordial farewell of my new friend, and bidding him 
God speed, I walked homewards with a heart as tranquil 
as that happy summer evening, holding as I always do, com- 
munion with my own thoughts on such occasions. I coveted 
earnestly the gift of good Mr. Reynolds. It was manifestly 
a good gift, and such as I might well emulate. Perhaps it was 


that “best gift,” the way to which I was so anxious to teach 
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others, though I then felt how lamentably ignorant I myself 
was respecting it. 


And who can tell how much light the incidents of that 
evening may throw upon “The Way to the Gift ?” 


H. R, E. 
(To be continued.) 


REV. JOHN WESLEY AND HIS LIKENESS, 


Mr. DUDLEY was one evening taking tea with that eminent 
artist, Mr. Culy, when he asked him whether he had seen his 
gallery of busts. Mr. Dudley answering in the negative, and 
expressing a wish to be gratified with a sight of it, Mr. Culy 
conducted him thither, and after admiring the busts of the 
several great men of the day, he came to one which particularly 
attracted his notice, and on inquiry found it was the likeness of 
the Rev. John Wesley. “This bust,” said Culy, “struck Lord 
Shelburne in the same manner it does you, and there is a re- 
markable fact connected with it, which, as I know you are fond 
of anecdotes, I will relate to you, precisely in the same nianner 
and words that I did to him.” “ My lord,” said I, “perhaps you 
have heard of John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “ he—that race of fanatics !” 

“Well, my lord; Mr. Wesley had often been urged to have 
his picture taken, but he always refused, alleging, as a reason, 
that he thought it nothing but vanity; indeed, so frequently 
had he been pressed on this point, that his friends were reluc- 
tantly compelled to give up the idea. One day he called on 
me on the business of our church. I began the old subject of 
entreating him to allow me to take off his likeness. Well,” 
said I, “ knowing you value money for the means of doing good, 
if you will grant my request, I will engage to give you ten 
guineas for the first ten minutes that you sit, and for every 
minute that exceeds that time you shall receive a guinea.” 

“What!” said Mr. Wesley, “do I understand you aright, 
that you will give me ten guineas for having my picture taken ? 
Well, I agree to it.” He then stripped off his coat, and lay on 
the sofa, and in eight minutes I had the most perfect bust I 
had ever taken. He then washed his face, and I counted ten 
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“Well,” said he, turning to his companion, “I never till now 
earned money so speedily; but what shall we do with it” 
They then wished me a good-morning, and proceeded oyor 
Westminster-bridge. 

The first object that presented itself to their view, was , 
poor woman crying bitterly, with three children hanging round 
her, each sobbing, though apparently too young to understand 
their: mother’s grief. On inquiring the cause of her distress, 
Mr. Wesley learned that the creditors of her husband wer 
dragging him to prison, after having sold their effects, which 
were inadequate to pay the debt by eighteen shillings, which 
the creditors declared should be paid. One guinea made her 
happy! 

They then proceeded on, followed by the blessings of the 
now happy mother. On Mr. Wesley’s inquiring of Mr. Barton, 
his friend, where their charity was most needed, he replied he 
knew of no place where his money would be more acceptable 
than in Giltspur-street Compter. They accordingly repaired 
thither, and on asking the turnkey to point out the most miser- 
able object under his care, he answered, if they were in search 
of poverty, they need not go far. The first ward they entered 
they were struck with the appearance of a poor wretch who 
was greedily eating some potato skins. On being questioned 
he informed them that he had been in that situation, supported 
by the casual alms of compassionate strangers, for several 
months, without any hope of release, and that he was confined 
for the debt of half-a-guinea. On hearing this, Mr. Wesley gave 
him a guinea, which he received with the utmost gratitude, and 
he had the pleasure of seeing him liberated with half-a-guinea 


- im his pocket. The poor man, on leaving his place of confine- 


ment, said, “ Gentlemen, as you came here in search of poverty, 
pray go up stairs, if it be not too late.” 

They instantly proceeded thither, and beheld a sight which 
called forth all their compassion. On a low stool, with his 
back towards them, sat a man, or rather a skeleton, for he was 
literally nothing but skin and bone; his hand supported his 
head, and his eyes seemed riveted on the opposite corner of the 
chamber, where lay stretched out on a pallet of straw a young 
woman in ‘the last stage of consumption, apparently lifeless, 


with an infant by her side, which was quite dead. Mr. Wesley 
immediately sent for medical assistance, but it was too late for 
the unfortunate female, who expired a few hours afterwards 
from starvation, as the doctor declared. You may imagine, 
my lord, that the remaining eight guineas would not go far in 
aiding such distress as this. No expense was spared for the 
relief of the now only surviving sufferer. But so extreme was 
the weakness to which he was reduced, that six weeks elapsed 
before he could speak sufficiently to relate his own history. It 
appeared that he had been a reputable merchant, and had 
married a beautiful young lady, eminently accomplished, whom 
he almost idolised. They lived happily together for some time, 
until, by failure of a speculation, in which his whole property 
was embarked, he was completely ruined. No sooner did he 
become acquainted with his misfortune than he called all his 
creditors together, and laid before them the state of his affairs, 
showing them his books, which were in the most perfect order. 
They all willingly accepted the dividend except the lawyer, who 
owed his rise in the world to this merchant; the sum was two 
hundred and fifty pounds, for which he obstinately declared he 
should be sent to jail. It was in vain the creditors urged him 
to pity his forlorn condition, and to consider his great respect- 
ability; that feeling was a stranger to his breast, and in spite 
of all their remonstrances, he was hurried away to prison, fol- 
lowed by his weeping wife. As she was very accomplished, 
she continued to maintain herself and husband for some 
time solely by the use of her pencil, in painting small 
ornaments on cards; and thus they managed to put a little 
aside for the time of her confinement. But so long an illness 
succeeded this event, that she was completely incapacitated 
from exerting herself for their subsistence, and their scanty 
savings were soon expended by procuring the necessaries which 
her situation then required. They were driven to pawn their 
clothes, and their resources failing, they -found themselves 
at last reduced to absolute starvation. The poor infant had just 
expired from want, and the hapless mother was about to follow 
it to the grave when Mr. Wesley and his friend entered ; and, 
as I before said, the husband was so reduced from the same cause, 
that without the utmost care he must have fallen a sacrifice. 
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Mr, Wesley, was not for doing things by halves, and having 
acquainted himself with this case of extreme misery, he wen 
to the creditors and informed them of it; They were beyond 
measure astonished to learn what he had to name to them; {fo 
so long a time had elapsed without hearing anything of the 
merchant or his family, some supposed him to be dead, anj 


the lawyer, and painted to him, in the most glowing coloun, 
the wretchedness he had beheld, and which he (the lawyer) 


him to compassion. He declared the merchant should not leave 
the prison without paying him every farthing. Mr. Wesley 
repeated his visit to the other creditors, who, considering the 
case of the sufferer, agreed to raise the sum and release him. 
Some gave one hundred pounds, others two hundred pounds 
and another three hundred pounds. The affairs of the merchant 
took a different turn: God seemed to prosper him, and in the 
second year he called his creditors together, thanked them for 
their kindness, and paid the sum so generously obtained. 
Success continuing to attend him, he was enabled to pay all his 
debts; and ‘afterwards realised considerable property. His 
afflictions made such deep impressions upon his mind, that he 
determined to remove the possibility of others suffering from 
the same cause, and for this purpose advanced a considerable 
sum as a foundation fund for the relief of small debtors. And 
the very first person who partook of the same was the tnezore- 
ble lawyer ! 

This remakable fact so entirely convinced Lord Shelburne oi 
the mistaken opinion he had formed of Mr. Wesley, that he 
immediately ordered a dozen of busts to embellish the grounds 
of his beautiful residence.— Hogg’s Instructor. 


EXTRAORDINARY VITALITY OF A PEA. 
SEVERAL years ago the celebrated Egyptian Antiquary and 
traveller, Sir G. Wilkinson, presented to the British Museum, 
an antique vase hermetically closed, which he had found ins 
mummy pit in Egypt, and the age of which was computed a 
about three thousand years. Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, the librarian 
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of the late Duke of Sussex, proceeded to open the vase in order to 
ascertain its contents, but in doing so, unfortunately broke it in 
several pieces. The interior contained a mass of vegetable dust, 
with a few grains of wheat and vetches; he was however amply 
indemnified for the destruction of the vase by discovering in 
this dust a certain number of peas, entirely shrivelled, of a rosin 
yellow color, and as hard as stone, At that time, it was already 


well known that many grains of wheat which had been long 


buried with Egyptian mummies, after having been sown, had 
come up and so multiplied as to produce whole fields of that 
antique wheat. Vetches also had been found, but this was the 
first time that the antiquarian’s eye ever met with mummy 
peas, and the, learned world was curious to ascertain their 
vitality also. Mr. Pettigrew accordingly distributed the grains 
amongst a few of his learned friends, who tried the experiment, 
but in vain, as the grains rotted in the earth in which they had 
been planted. It happened, however, that Mr. Pettigrew kept 
three grains for curiosity sake, which, after the lapse of several 
years, he presented, as one of the greatest rarities among the 
antiquities of the vegetable world, to Mr. W. Grimstone, owner 
of the beautiful and extensive Herbary at Highgate. 

Mr. Grimstone planted his peas on the 4th of June, 1844, in 
a pot filled with an artificial mould resembling, as nearly as 
possible, the alluvial soil of Egypt, and placed it in a.hot-bed, 
under glass, where, however, there was but a moderate heat. 
After incredible care, and a treatment at once rational and 
ingenious, Mr. Grimstone, at the end of thirty days, was amply 
rewarded by one of the peas coming up. But the plant that so 
grew was shrivelled, very weakly, almost without color, and 
promised anything but a long life. Art, however, came to the 
aid of nature; the heat was increased, more air gradually 
admitted, and the plant visibly increasing in strength, could at 
last be transplanted into the open ground. There it soon came 
to maturity, blossomed, and produced nineteen pods, containing 
nearly sixty grains, which, however, were but small and im- 
perfectly developed. In the next year, 1845, several of these 
grains were planted at once in the open ground, and succeeded 
completely. 

Upon this, Mr. Grimstone addressed himself to Dr. Plate, the 
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secretary of the Syro-Egyptian Society in London, with , 
request that the public might be made acquainted with thi; 
memorable phenomenon. Dr. Plate gladly availed himself of 
the opportunity, and at a public meeting of that Society, held, 
lecture on the Mummy Pea, which he illustrated with drie 
portions of the plant, the blossoms, and grains, as well as dray. 
ings, with which Mr. Grimstone had furnished him for th 
purpose. The blossoms caused, great sensation among sever) 
botanists who were present at the meeting. They do not 
resemble the wings of butterflies, as the blossoms of all the 
other known species of cicer do, but are bell shaped, white with 
green stripes, and issue from the sdes of the stalks in cluster 
of from four to eight blossoms. The pods protrude through the 
blossom im the shape of a capital 8, and as each plant produces 
several stalks, with sometimes upwards of a hundred pods, 
each containing from six to ten peas, the mummy pea is no les 
prolific than the famous Egyptian wheat, which was praised as 
a wonder by the ancient Greeks and Romans. The Egyptian 
pea is of the dwarf kind, wants no sticks for climbing up, and 
in its exterior most resembles the scimitar or marrowfat pea. 
This pea surpasses in taste and color ali other species, and its 
superior qualities, combined with the abundant crops it pr- 
duces, warrant the prognostication that, some years hence, it 
will be generally cultivated in England. 

In Germany some grains of the mummy pea, obtained from 
Mr. Grimstone, were first planted in 1846, in the garden of 
Henry Plate, Esq., Governor of Delmenhorst, near Bremen, and 
succeeded well. 

This pea possesses such properties as must eventually recom- 
mend it to our agriculturist. It is described as the “finest 
flavored in the kingdom ;” is excessively productive, and resists 
more than any other known species, the drought of summer, 
and the frosts of winter. 

With regard to its productiveness, a correspondent of the 
Watchman Newspaper, under date of 24 November, 184/, 
writes :—Last April, I sent to Mr. Grimstone, Herbary, Hig)- 
gate, for a package containing seventy of his wonderful Egyptiaa 
peas. I had them planted, as directed, and the produce of my 
package was the enormous quantity of 62,046 fine peas. I had 
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1,000 cooked in July; they were of most exquisite flavor, very 
large, and boiled much greener than the peas of this country. 
They require no sticks, only strimging from post to post. This 
single package supplied the table, and has left me much more 
seed than I possibly can use for the next two years. 

Its indifference to drought is singular, and interesting, as 
connected with the fact, that in some parts of Egypt it never 
rains. The year 1846, was a remarkably dry season, and yet 
these peas continued blooming and bearing, and appeared as 
flourishing as possible. The entire of the twenty-seven rows 
retained their luxuriant appearance, although every other 
kind of pea perished; they therefore require no watering or 
artificial means,—this alone will render them valuable additions 
to our gardens and tables. It is still more remarkable, consi- 
dering the country of its growth, that this pea should be proof 
against the rigors of cold; yet such is the fact. ‘ Wishing,” 
says Mr. Grimstone, “ to ascertain their power of standing cold 
weather, I planted three rows in the open air, no shelter, in 
October last. They have stood the winter, and look remark- 
ably healthy; therefore they will be both an early and a late 
pea. The crop of 1848 proved an abundant crop, being upwards 
of two bushels from a pint of seed.” * 


OUR BUTTERFLY BOX. 


THERE is a beauty and perpetual freshness about every work 
of Nature. When its own attractions have been carefully 
numbered and canvassed, what a string of delightful associations 
it will oftentimes awaken! Looking over a collection of insects 
the other day with a friend, we were much struck by a remark 
he made with reference to the spots and markings on the wings 
of one of our commonest moths. “Who knows” said he, “what 
influence those little lines and shades may have upon the consti- 
tution and destinies -of the universe?” It was a startling 
suggestion, and to some persons it might seem absurd. Yet 
who can deny that it was full of truth. God has made nothing 


* We noticed this discovery on its first publication in 1844. See our volume 
for that year, page 321. Eb. 
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in vain, and we are utterly unable to limit the bearings of q, 
atom or a speck. 

In this spirit we often open “ Our Butterfly Box.” It is no 
one of your unmeaning collections, consisting merely of the 
gaudiest specimens of this little tribe of creatures, mechanically 
or fancifully arranged to pattern—no piece of insect-mosaic, by 
a genuine collection brought in from our wood- walks and hedges 
our fields and forests—the various histories and associations cop. 
nected with which are almost as familiar to us as the flowers of 
our-own garden. And what indeed are these pretty littk 
insects, but wandering flowers and wayfaring leaves, dancing on 
before us in the sunshine or hovering round the bowery haunts 
hallowed by choice and old associations. Nay, we must not 
smile at the term “old” in this application of it. A butterfly 
lives out its life, and Methuselah did no more. It fulfils the 
entire destinies of its nature, and how many amongst ourselves 
do less. The Ephemeron, even, has a biography as full as that 


of Wesley with nearly a century of usefulness glorifying his 


grey hairs. “He began to exist at the break of day, and from 
the uncommon strength of his constitution, he had been able to 
shew himself active in life through the numberless minutes of 
ten or twelve hours.” And how rich, on the testimony of Sir 
John Hill, was his dying experience. “I assure you,” says this 
patriarch of a day, in his last moments, “that yonder sun which 
now appears westward beyond the water, and seems not to be 
far distant from the earth, in my remembrance stood in the 
middle of the sky, and shot his beams directly upon us. The 
world was more enlightened in those ages, and the air much 
warmer. Think it not dotage in me if I affirm that gloriow 
being moves: I saw his first setting out in the east, and I began 
my race of life near the time when he began his immense career. 
He has for several ages advanced along the sky with vast heat 
and unparalleled’ brightness; but now by his declension agd 4 
sensible decay in his vigor, I foresee that all nature must fail 
a little time and that the creation will be buried in darkness i 
less than a century of minutes.” 

There is deep truth, honest satire, and a happy moral in al 
this. “ We, like the ephemera, have but a day to live; the 
morning and noon, and evening of life, is the whoie portion of 
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our time: many perish in the very dawn; and the man out of 
a million who lingers on to the evening twilight is not accounted 
ve 

But to return to our little preachers in the box. What a 
beautiful creature is this Peacock butterfly ( Vanessa Jo.) When 
the challenge was thrown out to Job, “Gavest thou goodly 
wings unto the peacocks?” he laid his hand upon his mouth 
abashed, and said, “ Once have I spoken, but I will not answer : 
yea twice—but I will proceed no further.”+ With much the 
same feelings do we contemplate this beautiful insect as it lies 
fully displayed before us. Look at the rich ground-colour of its 
upper wings—a warm, deep, Indian red, soft as velvet, with a 
margin as of inlaid tortoise-shell; and then, at the glorious 
beauty of those many-colored eyes from which it has its name. 
We have positively no terms by which we can describe that 
ethereal bloom in which are mingled all the richest tints of 
purple, violet, and lavender, set off by contrasts the most bold 
and effective. Then see what a soft downy nidus is hollowed 
out in those under-wings, that they may move freely up and 
down and round about that fragile body in the centre. The 
eyes upon them are scarcely less beautiful than the others—a 
deep velvet black, powdered with dust of sapphire. 

But, admirable as it is, we love it rather for its associations 
than any inherent beauty of form or color. It speaks of bright 
summer and pleasant schoolboy rambles in the highways and 
byways of our own beloved land. How eagerly we have 
followed its fellows through the fields, or watched them flitting 
up and down by the way-side—now settling on the weeds and 
flowers, and now capriciously dropping down on the hot dusty 
road, balancing their wings mechanically, alternately opening 
and shutting them as if anxious that nothing of their glory 
should be lost upon us! And yet what was this gay insect once 
but an unsightly and repulsive caterpillar, black as night, and 
bristling with hairy spines that would have almost prevented us 
from touching it, even had we entertained no scruples about 
fingering the nettles upon which it fed. We never think of 
these wondrous insect-changes without reverting to the challenge 


* Psalm xo. 10. Eccl. xii. Job xxxix. 13., xl. 4, 5. 
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of the apostle, “ Why should it be thought a thing incredibic 
with:you that God should raise the dead?” Here isa resurrectioy 
almost as wonderful as that brought to light by the Gospel, 
Sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory—the object of admiring, 
almost of adoring, love and wonder, And so thought the old 
heathens—the Greeks with their one word for soul and butter. 
fly, and the more northern nations with their synonym for ghost 
and moth—the softly-going and mysterious flitter through ou 
twilight garden walks. Nor far removed from this opinion was 
that of the Egyptians, who figured the dorr or clock beetle. 
forcing his way out of the ground, to typify their belief in that 
futurity which irradiates so gloriously the better hope of the 
Christi 


We linger on earth but a lengthened minute, 
The palmer worms of this wondrous world ; 
The grave holds our chrysalis corse within it 
_ A moment or two ere its wings are unfurled— 
Then up soars the eternal soul and spirit, 
Far away from thee, thou insect fly ! 
The gardens of God’s own gift to inherit, 
And to sip the flowers of Eternity. 


But to return to our Butterfly box. What a picture is that 
Red Admiral! ( Vanessa Atalanta.) like our old familiar riddle 
of the newspaper—* black, white, and red all over.” But look at 
the under side of those once busy wings—what a marvellous 
marbling and blending and “ cambleting” of colours, like those 
bright papers with which the fly-leaves of our old ledgers were 
adorned, when men were really men, “ broad cloth without, and 
a warm heart within!” You know his history. We caught him 
on the hills fragrant with fern and heather, just where that 
clump of irches offers a cool retreat from the fierce autumn sun. 
But we must not rest there—the warm air is alive with bees, and 
those black decaying trunks are undermined and riddled by 
them. Perhaps it is their honey that draws hither so many of 
these butterflies, for you may number them by dozens,—not all 
alike, but all busy—all “beautiful exceedingly.” We will catch 
but one’or two specimens, and leave the others there to gladden 
future comers to these lovely wilds. For every insect has its 
mission of gladness, and it would form no uninteresting 
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unprofitable study to caleulate how many are the hearts that 


have been solaced and instructed by this little woodland beauty. 


To him who in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 

She has a volee of gladness, and a amile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And gentle sympathy that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


And now, while ‘we are on the hills, a word or two about 
our little friend, the Orange Tip (Pontia Cardamines. ) There 
he is—his name written on his wings, albeit so modest and 
unassuming in appearance. But look at his under-side, still 
embroidered as with green lichens, like an old park paling, 
though he has lost much of his original freshness and delicacy 


s of tint since the day on which we caught him in that obsolete 


chalk pit festooned with wild roses, and cheequered by the 
shadows of the flying clouds. It was a quiet and retired spot, 
but the children from a neighbouring homestead had been 
there, and seated in a warm hollow, overhung with quivering 
foliage, had built a little house of sticks and fir cones, and 
reared their tiny standard beside it. There were other eviden- 
ces too, that this old hollow was their accustomed play-place— 
shells, and potsherds, and stones hot in the sun; and still their 
voices might be heard at intervals in the woods and fields 
around. These, some may say, are but childish matters, and 
unworthy of a record here. We think otherwise—they were 
developments of the poetry of infant minds—the first essays of 
a constructiveness whose manifold workings, mental and manual, 
might, some day or other, help to move the world forward. 
At all events, they touched our hearts, and warmed them 
towards the little architects. They spoke of life, of instinct, of 
budding reason, of a common humanity ; and on the lone hills, 
with nothing but “mute nature” round us, carried us again 
back to our hearths and altars, and lifted up our souls to Him 
who tells us that children are His heritage and reward. 

In a little cultivated hollow, lying deep down in the shadows 


of tall sand cliffs, on a burning summer’s day, we captured that 
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large Tortoiseshell ( Vanessa Polychloros.) And well had he 
bétirworth all our toil, say some, had he been less common, 
No. God’s commonest gift are usually his best ones,—light 
ait; water—what should we do without these? It is a morbid 
feeling that leads us to look slightingly on any of God’; 
creatures because they are not to be monopolized. And in this 
beautiful creature we have an illustration, as we have also in 
our’ little. darlings—the Chalk Hill, ( Polyommatus Corydon) 
and the common blue, ( Polyommatus Alezis ) butterflies. 

But it would take us a long summer's day to go through the 
names only of all the tenants of our Butterfly box—to descant 
on. the neat, precise, formal Fritillaries ( Melitea) or those lond 
dressers, the Brimstone butterfly, (Gonepteryxr Rhamni,) and 
the small Tortoiseshell, ( Vanessa Urtice.) A word or two, 
though, we must bestow upon our moths—the Quakers of this 
little community. 

We may well take as our type, then, the sober tinted Poplar 
Hawk (Smerinthus Popwh,) the perfect ideal of a good, con- 
sistent Friend; clad, as he ought to be, from head to foot in 
quiet drab, if we except a little dash of rust-red upon the nether 
wings: | He isa fine portly fellow, too, sleek and in good liking. 
But we suspect he may not be so demure as he looks, for we 
found him, of all places in the world, on the gay ribbons of a 
lady’s:cap, which he had made his half-way house between an 
old garden wall, and the cool leafage of his accustomed haunt. 
We have no such fault to find with the Buff Tip, (Pygera 
Bucephala) nor our special favorite, the Lime Hawk, ( Smerin- 
thus. Tihe ) though we sometimes think the latter a little 
inconsistent in costume. Yet there is such a beautiful keeping 
between his dress and the circle in which he lives and moves, 
that it is no easy task to censure, even if his jacket be slashed 
withpea-green velvet, or his wings glow with warmer tints 
than usual, But how came our pretty friend the six-spotted 
Burnet ‘moth, (Anthrocera Filipendule) with his full-dress 
robe of green and crimson velvet to find a place in this quiet 
quaker family? We thought the scarlet Tiger moth, (HHyper- 
campa Dominula) and his congener, the Cream Spot, (Arca 
Killica). a scandal on the cloth—but in this gay and giddy 
youngster all propriety is. sacrificed, and we think he ought to 
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be given over to the more worldly community of butterflies, 
Yet we cannot spare our dear friend the Eyed Hawk, (Smerin- 
thus ocellatus) the humble double—the soft twilight version—-of 
our first named friend, the Peacock butterfly. .For_his.colors, 
though beautiful, are by no means gay—his quiet-toned over- 
coat of brown and grey plush is, in fact, exactly comme.s faut, 


coat-tail buttons of black-bordered mother-of-pearl, place him 
at some remove from the correct standard of primitive 
quakerism. We will not, however, find fault.with him, for he 
was born and brought up amongst us. His mother, during a 
melancholy captivity of some few hours under a tumbler, 
deposited a dozen or so of eggs, which, with great care, were 
hatched into caterpillars, grew into great green monsters, buried 
themselves in the earth of a flower pot prepared for their 
reception, and at length, emerging from the chrysalis, came 
forth in all their downy sleekness, only to be put to death by a 
momentary process, and impaled in our Butterfly box... And this 
isone of them, now measuring some three. inches cross.the 
wings, though produced from an egg no larger than a pin’s head. 
These are but a few of the rarities of our box; and poor and 
lean, indeed, must be that district which, in a few short months, 
would not produce a larger or a better. The only objection 
raised against such miniature museums rests in the charge of 
cruelty. But in every instance, our great study is to obviate 
this—a pin or needle dipped into the smallest drop of. oxalic 
acid in solution, or of very powerful ammonia, and thrust into 
the thorax, destroys life with the rapidity of an electric shock, 
and the insect, after adjustment on what is called a setting-board, 
is ready for its place in the collection. If we would prove the 
interesting fact that the works of the Lord are great, they must 
be sought out by those that have pleasure therein; and to 
awaken and give impulse to this pleasure is our object in the 
present paper. DovuGLay 


VISIT TO A COPTIC MONASTERY. 


On a rocky hill perforated on all sides by the violated 
sepulchres of the ancient Egyptians, in the great Necropolis of 


but the rosy tints of his under wings, and especially his huge 


Thebes, not far from the ruins of the palace and temple of 
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Medinet Habou, stand the crumbling walls of an old Coptic 
monastery, which I was told had been inhabited, almost within 
the memory of man, by a small community of Christian monks, 

Accompanied by a Coptic carpenter, whose acquaintance | 
had made, I sallied forth after dark on a visit to this place. 
There were not many stars visible; and we had only just light 


enough to see our way across the plain of Thebes, or rather 


among the low hills and narrow valleys above the plain, which 
are so entirely honeycombed with ancient tombs and mummy 
pits, that they resemble a rabbit warren ona large scale. Skulls 
and bones were strewed on our path; and often at the mouths 
of. tombs the night wind would raise up fragments of the 
bandages which the sacrilegious hand of the Frankish spoilers 
of the dead had torn from the bodies of the Egyptian mummies 
in search of the scarabzi, amulets, and ornaments which are 
found upon the breast of the deceased subjects of the Pharaohs. 

Away we went stumbling over ruins, and escaping narrowly 
the fate of those who descend into the tomb before their time. 
Sometimes we heard a howl, which the carpenter said came 
fyom a hyena; prowling like ourselves among the graves, though 
on a very different errand. We kept on our way, by many a 
dark ruin and yawning cave, breaking our shins against the 
fallen stones, until I was almost tired of the journey, which in 
the darkness seemed interminable; nor had I any idea where 
the carpenter was leading me. At last, after a fatiguing walk, 
we descended suddenly into a place something like a gravel pit, 
one side of which was closed by the perpendicular face of a low 
cliff, in which a doorway half filled up with rubbish betokened 
the existence of an ancient tomb. By the side of this doorway 
sat a little boy, whom I discovered by the light of the moon, 
which had just risen, to be the carpenter’s son, an intelligent 
lad, who often came to pay me a visit in company with his 
father. It was here that the Coptic manuscripts were concealed, 
and it was a spot well chosen for the purpose; for although | 
thought I had wandered about the Necropolis of Thebes in every 
direction, I had never stumbled upon this place before, neither 
could I ever find it afterwards, although I rode in that direction 
several times. 

I now’ produced from my pocket three candles, which the 
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carpenter had desired me to bring, one for him, one ‘for his,son, 
and one for myself. Having lit them, we entered into the door- 
way of the tomb, and passing through a short passage, found 
ourselves in a great sepulchral hall, . The earth and sand which 
had been blown into the entrance formed an. inclined plane, 
sloping downwards to another door sculptured with hieroglyphics, 
through which we passed into a second chamber, on the other side 
of which was a third doorway, leading into amagnificent subter- 
ranean hall, divided into three aisles by four square columns, 
two on each side. There may have been six columns, but I 
think there were only four. The walls and columns, or rather 
square piers which supported the roof, retained the brilliant 
white which is so much to be admired in the tombs of the kings 
and other stately sepulchres. On the walls were various hiero- 
glyphics, and on the square piers, tall figures of the gods of the 
infernal regions—Kneph, Khonso, and Osiris—were pourtrayed 
in brilliant colours—with their immense caps or crowns, and the 
heads of the jackall and other beasts. At the further end) of this 
chamber was a stone altar, standing upon one ar two, steps, 
in an apsis or semicircular recess,. As this,is not, usual,in 
Egyptian tombs, I have since thought that this had probably 
been altered by the Copts in early times, and. that, like the 
Christians of the west in the days of their persecution, they had 
met in secret in the tombs for the celebration of their rites, and 
had made use of this hall as a church, in the same way as we 
see the remains of chapels and places of worship in the cata- 
combs of Rome and Syracuse. The inner court of the Temple 
of Medinet Habou has also been converted into a Christian 
church; and the worthy Copts have daubed over the beautifully 
executed pictures of Rameses II. with a coat of plaster, upon 
which they have painted the grim figures of St. George, and 
various old frightful saints and hermits, whose uncouth forms 
would almost give one the idea of their having served fora 
system of idolatry much less refined than the worship of the 
ancient gods of the heathen, 
these gigantic temples. rf 
The Coptic manuscripts, of. whish I was in eeasth, 
upon the steps of the altar, except one, larger than the-rest, 
which was placed upon the altar itself. They were about eight 
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‘only the great book upon the altar, a ponderous quarto, bound 
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or nine in number, all brown and musty looking books, written 
on cotton paper, or charta bombycina, a material in use in very 
early times. An edict or charter, on paper, exists, or at least did 
exist two years ago, in the museum of the Jesuits’ College, 
ealled the Colleggio Romano, at Rome: its date was of the sixth 
century; and I have a Coptic manuscript written on paper of 
this kind, which was finished, as appears by a note at the end. 
in the year 1018: these are the oldest dates that I have met 
with in any manuscripts on paper. 

Having found these ancient books we proceeded to examine 
their contents, and, to accomplish this at our ease, we stuck the 
candles on the ground, and the carpenter and I sat down before 
them, while his son brought us the volumes from the steps of 
the altar, one by one. 

The first which came to hand was a dusty quarto, smelling 
of incense, and well-spotted with yellow wax, with all its leaves 
dogs-eared or worn round with constant use: this was 
manuscript of the lesser festivals. Another appeared to be of 
the same kind; a third was also a book for the church service. 
We puzzled over the next two or three, which seemed to be 


* martyrologies, or lives of the saints; but while we were poring 


over them, we thought we heard a noise. “Oh! father of 
hammers,” said I to the carpenter, “I think I heard a noise: 
what could it be?—I thought I heard something move.” “Did 
you, hawaja (O merchant) ?” said the carpenter; “ it must have 
been my son moving the books, for what else could there be 
here ?—No one knows of this tomb, or of the holy manuscripts 
which it contains. Surely there can be nothing here to make a 
noise, for are we not here alone, a hundred feet under the earth. 
in a place where no one comes?—It is nothing: certainly it is 
nothing;” and so saying, he lifted up one of the candles, and 
peered about in the darkness; but as there was nothing to be 
seen, and all was silent as the grave, he sat down again, and at 
our leisure we completed our examination of all the books which 
lay upon the steps. 

They proved to be all church books, liturgies for different 
seasons, or homilies ; and not historical, nor of any particula 
interest, either from their age or subject. There now remained 
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either in brown leather or wooden boards; and this the carpen- 
ter’s son with difficulty lifted from its place, and laid it before 
us on the ground; but, as he did so, we heard the noise again. 
The carpenter and I looked at each other: he turned pale— 
perhaps I did so too; and we looked over our shoulders in a sort 
of anxious, nervous kind of way, expecting to see something— 
we did not know what. However, we saw nothing; and feeling 
a little ashamed, I again settled myself before the three candle- 
ends, and opened the book, which was written in large black 
characters of unusual size. As I bent over the huge volume, to 
see what it was about, suddenly there arose a sound somewhere 
in the cavern, but from whence it came I could not comprehénd; 
it seemed all round us at the same moment. There was no room 
for doubt now; it was a fearful howling, like the roar of a hun- 
dred wild beasts. The carpenter looked aghast: the tall and 
grizly figures of the Egyptian gods seemed to stare at us from 
the walls. I thought of Cornelius Agrippa, and felt a gentle 
perspiration coming on which would have betokened a favorable 
crisis in a fever. Suddenly the dreadful roar ceased, and as its 
echoes died away in the tomb, we felt considerably relieved, and 
were beginning to try and put a good face on the matter, when 
to our unutterable horror, it began again, and waxed louder and 
louder. We could stand this no longer; the carpenter and I 
jumped up from the ground, and his son in his terror stumbled 
over the great Coptic manuscript, and fell upon the candles, 
which were all put out in a moment; his screams were now 
added to the uproar which resounded in the cave. Seeing the 
twinkling of a star through the vista of the two outer chambers, 
we all set off as hard as we could run, our feelings of alarm be- 
ing increased to desperation when we perceived that something 
was chasing us in the darkness, while the roar seemed to 
increase every moment. 

Breathless and bewildered, the carpenter and I bolted out 
into the open air, mightily relieved at our escape from the 
darkness and terrors of the subterraneous vaults. We had not 
been out a moment, and had by no means collected our ideas, 
before our alarm was again excited to its utmost pitch. The 
evil one came forth in bodily shape, and stood revealed to our 
eyes distinctly in the pale light of the moon. While we were 
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gazing upon the appearance, the carpenter’s son, whom we had 
quite forgotten in our hurry, came creeping out of the doorway 
of the tomb upon his hands and knees. 

“ Why, father!” said he, after a moment's silence, “ if that is 
not old Fatima’s donkey, which has been lost these two days! 
It is lucky that we have found it, for it must have wandered 
into this tomb, and it might have been starved if we had not 
met with it to-night.” 

' The earpenter looked rather ashamed of the adventure; and 
as for myself, though I was glad that nothing worse had come 
of it, I took comfort in the reflection, that I was not the first 
person who had been alarmed by the proceedings of an ass,”— 
Vistt to Monasterves in the Levant. 


SUNDAY PAPERS. 


Tue three principal Sunday papers issued in London consumed 
5,369,000 stamps in the year 1843, being nearly 2000 more than 
were consumed by the seventy-seven papers published in 
Scotland and Wales during the same period. 

Besides these three papers, there are three others of a similar 
character, but much smaller in circulation, whose united issues 
make a total of 613,800; thus the issues of these six stamped 
papers, which may be fairly characterised as exceedingly perni- 
cious, amounted, in 1843, to 5,982,800. 

It appears that one Sabbath-breaking, irreligious paper, con- 
sumed nearly one million more stamps than thirteen religious 
papers in the same period. And it must not be forgotten that 
even the most evangelical of these religious papers do not “ mind 
the same thing,” as do the worldly in reference to practical 
religion, but too often practise the very reverse. The same 
ungodly journal consumed nearly double the amount devoted by 
twenty-three papers to scientific and useful purposes ; the three 
of the same evil class, considerably more than the thirty-si 
religious and scientific papers added together ; and, as already 
stated, a larger number than the seventy-seven papers in Scotland 
and Wales. 

But these calculations are based upon the official returns of 
stamps, the last of which was made in 1843. A remarkable 
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proof of the progress of newspaper reading is to be found in the 
fact, that since 1843, four weekly papers have arisen, and 
attained an equally large circulation with the three notorious 
papers previously named, while these last have increased rather 
than diminished their weekly issues. Moreover, several other 
weekly papers have arisen since 1843, and maintain their ground 
at the present time, with a circulation varying, perhaps, from 
1,000 to 4,000 weekly. 

The four new papers just alluded to circulate a total of about 
110,000 per week ; or 5,720,000 per year. 

Now, although it is readily admitted that these four.new 
papers are less debasing and avowedly irreligious than those 
previously mentioned, and that this fact indicates the presence 
of a mental appetite ready to receive still better food, if it were 
wisely prepared and distributed; it is equally true that the 
influence of these new papers is pernicious; and that as they 
practically desecrate the Christian Sabbath, so do they treat with 
equal disrespect every religious ordinance which the Christian 
would consider essential to the welfare of the community. 

Let the year's circulation of these four new newspapers, viz., 
5,720,000, be added to the year’s circulation of the six previously 
mentioned, namely, 5,982,000; and we have a total yearly circu- 
lation of vicious and Sabbath-breaking stamped literature, 
amounting to 11,702,000. The issues of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Trinitarian Bible Society, the Coldstream 
Free Press Bible Society, and the grants of the Religious Tract 
Society, did not amount jast year to one-third of this immense 
number. 

The Sunday newspaper keeps many thousands of persons 
from the house of prayer. If a mechanic or laborer can read, 
and is not given over to drunkenness or some other form of 
slavery, unless he is a pious man, he will have his Sunday paper. 
Should he reside in the neighbourhood of an evangelical ministry, 
he may, perhaps, be fortunate enough to have a tract, or religious 
book, left at his house on the Lord’s day; or his children may 
attend the Sabbath school. He has better manners than to 
refuse the tract, because he is convinced of the good intentions 
of the visitor: but he has never read it; or if he has looked into 
one or two it has merely been to please the visitor; and finding 
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that they are “‘all alike,” (a common, but groundless objection) 
he just receives and returns them to keep up appearances ; byt 
he turns with avidity to his weekly paper, where he finds wha 
comes home to his business and bosom—the state of his country, 
its domestic and foreign relations, his queen and her counsellors, 
his countrymen, and their wants and wishes. These are 4)! 
topics on which he rninxs; and as he “has but one day out of 
the seven to himself ;” he reads to think, and because he thinks, 
‘he reads. 

Perhaps, the man just spoken of, sends his child to the 
ragged or Sabbath school The boy learns to read, and returns 
home to acquire his father’s habit : soon does the opening mind 
imbibe'a taste’ for some of the objects or pursuits continually 
presented before it in glowing colors by the Sabbath paper. |t 
may be, after a few years, politics, or “rational” religion, as it 
is falsely termed, or, after feeding the imagination for some time 
on fiction and tales of horror, it may be the stage, or one of the 
debasing varieties of sporting which engages the youthful heart. 
The few children from the classes alluded to that remain at the 
Sabbath school after they reach the age of about fourteen or 
- fifteen, clearly demonstrate the presence of a powerful induce- 
ment: the writer believes that one principal cause (as far as the 
‘church of Christ is responsible) arises from the want of suitable 
mental provision and employment. In the world it is just the 
reverse. There, on every hand, are presented tempting dainties 
and alluring viands, and no wonder that the appetite, neglected 
in its incipient requirements, gives way before the combined 
influences of inward and outward temptation. The head and 
heart of the young man or woman are first lost to the Sabbath 
school, and then the feet and hands. Make due provision for 
the former, and the latter will be generally retained. Well- 
conducted Bible and essay classes, and Sabbath school institutes, 
are therefore invaluable auxiliaries to the Sabbath school. The 
church of Christ cannot change the tendencies of a fallen and 
depraved nature, or implant a spiritual taste where the elements 
of spiritual life do not exist ; but she can and ought to constrain 
into her service every thing lawful by which the mind of mao 
may be retained under the influence of Christian precepts and 
ordinances.— The Power of the Press. 
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THE GRAVE OF CALVIN. 


A sap proof, amongst others, how completely the spirit and 
doctrines of the Reformation have ceased to be valued at 


Geneva, is the ignorance which exists of what might be styled ~ 


the sacred localities. If you arrive here, and ask where did 
Calvin live? where did he die ? where is his grave —no one is 
able to give you any positive information. Many persons can 
give you no information at all. Nay, will you believe it? that 
the house in which he died. 

When Iinquired for the place of his death, T'was first assured 
that it was the same house which is now occupied by the 
Evangelical Society in the Rue des Chanoines, and it was con- 
sidered a very interesting circumstance, that the principal effort 
of our day to restore to the church of Geneva the great truths 
which Calvin had proclaimed in it, should have been brought 
into operation just where Calvin rested from his labours. But 
on inquiring what authority existed for this opinion, I saw 
there was reason to make further researches; and, in pursuing 
them, I was assured in another quarter, that Calvin died in the 
Maison Claparede, a large and ancient building on the north 
side of the cathedral. Here, however, my embarrassment did 
not end; for soon afterwards information was given me, that, 
according to other accounts, the great Reformer positively died 
in a house near the ancient gate of the Coraterie. To complete 
the confusion, a dwelling in the Bourg du Four is referred to 
as the place of Calvin’s abode ! 

Were this indifference to a man whose name has shed such 
a lustre over Geneva, the result of holy and ardent desire that 
God should be every thing, and man nothing—were it, in fact, 
the disposition of Calvin himself, who was so anxious that no 
popish homage should be paid to his remains or memory, that 
he forbade the erection of a monument on his grave,—then 
indeed Geneva might be congratulated. But, alas! when we 
find that it is either direct hostility or cold apathy to the great 
truths of the Reformation, which has induced such an oblivion 
of him whose name will ever be had in honour by the true 
adherents of Jesus Christ, we cannot but lament and feel 
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troubled by the reflection, how unstable and unenduring ay 
even the labours of the best of men! . The gates of hell, indeed, 
shall never prevail against the church of Christ; but agains: 
the endeavours of a Calvin and Luther, a Cranmer and Fenelon, 
they have in appearance prevailed, and will prevail. 

I have met with no written testimony in regard to the pre. 
cise spot of Calvin’s burial, It is only recorded, that he was 
interred in the public cemetry of Plein Palais, and, as 1 men. 
tioned above, without a memorial. There exists, however, , 
tradition, that the grave was marked by four willow trees, 
which were planted on each side of it; and the grave-digger 
of the cemetry inform me that this place is never disturbed for 
the formation of other graves. Though no certainty, I fear, 
can be obtained on the subject, there is a high probability of 
the truth of this story. We can scarcely suppose that no trace 
or recollection whatever should have been transmitted to us of 
the place, and this is the only one which exists. Two of the 
willow-trees are still standing, and they have every appearance 
of having stood between two and three hundred years. The 
other two were blown down, by.a violent bize, or north-east 
wind, a few years ago, nor do I imagine those remaining will 
long survive them. Surely there is no improper enthusiasm 
in saying, that nothing of a local nature interests me so much 
at Geneva as Calvin’s grave and Calvin’s willows. The willows 
I can see distinctly from the house in which I write. 

Another fact, which seems to shew how total is the disreyard 
paid to the most important recollections, is the following. At 
the epoch of the Reformation at Geneva, more than three 
centuries since, two brass plates, with Latin inscriptions, con- 
‘memorative of that blest event, were affixed, one to the Hotel 
de Ville, the other to the gate of laCoraterte. Where are they’ 
I can find no trace either of one or the other. I trust, for the 
honour of Geneva, they will be discovered; but hitherto I have 
met no one who can tell me any thing about them. 

I am glad to find that no one will ever be able to point out 
the spot where Servetus was burnt. I lately took a walk with 
an English lady to the Champ du Bourreau, the ancient place 
of execution, as the name imports, and where, if I am not mi> 
informed, Servetus closed his melancholy career. A few yea! 
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ago the ground was all waste, and a large cavity existed, which 
was the exact place of death. But recently it was sold by 
government; and the purchaser has completely filled up the 
hollow, changed the whole appearance of the neighbourhood, 
and converted the Golgotha of Geneva to a smiling field. I 
trust this event may be considered emblematic of the better 
views and feelings which are gaining possession of Christendom 
in regard to religious liberty. May the time soon arrive when 
we shall leave the truth of Christ to fight its contest and gain 
its victory by its own heaven-born strength; and unaided, or 
rather unembarrassed, by the weapons of carnal warfare! - 

I cannot close these allusions to Calvin without informing 
you, that, if you visit Geneva, you will find one undoubted and 
most valuable memorial of him in the public library. It is a 
large collection of his original letters. I trust that nothing 
will be suffered to injure this relic. Another most important 
relic of true Christianity, perhaps the most valuable that exists 
in its contrast with Popery, is the Noble Lesson, one of the 
few manuscripts of the Waldenses which have escaped destruc- 
tion, and which is still preserved in the same library. 

Last of all, let us rejoice, that though Geneva, like England 
and other Protestant countries, did for a time forget its 
Reformers and its Reformation, now again there are many 
minds within its precincts enriched with the same faith, and 
many hearts glowing with the same hopes, and many indi- 
viduals on their way to the same glory.—Hartley’s ‘ Poems of 
a Traveller,’ 


PARAMATTA JACK. 


I was struck some time ago bya fact told me by a gentleman 
who had returned from Van Diemen's Land. He stated that 
on the island there was a man notorious for his wickedness, 
who was called by the nick-name of Paramatta Jack. He 
was known to have committed every crime that a man could 
perpetrate; he had been banished, chained, flogged, punished 
in every way, and at last, for murder, he was lying in prison 
under sentence of death. A gentleman visited him, spoke to 
him, and left him some tracts. While he was in the con- 
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demned cell, an informality was discovered in the trial, and h,- 
was not executed. 


Some time after that, the period for which he was banished 
expired. .It had been taken for granted that he was under 
sentence of transportation for life; but they had never passed 
that sentence upon him there. Old Jack was thus in a conii- 
tion to claim his liberty, and so terrible was his character that 
the governor sent for him to speak to him, before his liberty 
was granted 

‘The first thing that Jack did was to go the public-house, and 
the second was to go were some convicts were at work. He 
arrived at night, after they were gone to bed; but so deter. 
mined was he to have the tracts read (for he could do not read 
them himself) that he went to one of the convicts, swore at 
him, and made him rise to read the tract. He then proceeded 
to-another, and by oaths and blows awoke him, and made him 
read another tract. Thus Jack continued getting his tracts 
read until his eyes began to open to the truth, and he saw 
himself a sinner. | 

He was observed attending regularly a chapel nine miles 
off; and a gentleman who saw the evident change in his 
demeanor, asked him to go to his house to dine. He however 
refused, saying,“ I come here to the morning service ; I go the 
bush and lay that in; then I attend the evening service, and as 
I walk home I can lay that in—then I have got two services 
for the week: but were I to go to your house, I should forget 
the morning service, the two would become jumbled up toge- 
ther, and I could not remember them distinctly during the 
week.” He therefore preferred suffering the loss of a dinner. 

This gentleman added, that Jack said to him; “ After I had 
been going on in this way for some time I began to pray, and 
the other convicts found it out, and took every pains to annoy 
me. One day I was going to sow a field, it occurred to me that 
before I began I ought to pray; they all attacked me, and then 
I thought a man could pray without going down upon his 
knées, so I determined to try if I could not sow and pray. As 
L thus sowed and prayed my heart began to warm; and as! 
went on praying and sowing it seemed as if light from above 
had come upon me, my burden fell off my soul, and I began (0 
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praise and bless God. When night came I was frightened, for 
[did not know what I had been doing; I thought that when 
the wheat came up it would be found that I had forgotten some 
lands, and sown others twice. I was therefore in great anxiety 
till the wheat was up; I then went to look at it, and I never 
saw a more beautiful crop in my life.” This man was near 
seventy years of age, and at that time taught himself to read 
the word of God. 

The gentleman went into the shed where Jack was living, 
and he saw a very venerable-looking man with a white head, 
and his Bible on his knees, which he was reading. Just as 
this gentleman came up he heard Jack suddenly start up and 
exclaim, “O Lord thou knowest—I do!” and his face beamed 
with exceeding joy. He caught sight of the gentleman and 
said, “ What do you think; here is a commandment I have 
been reading in the Bible: it is to rejoice in the Lord alway ; 
whoever thought of a command like that?” Again he sat 
down with the Bible on his knees, and read this wonderful 
commandment, and he began again very slowly to read it over, 
“Rejoice—rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say, rejoice ;” 
and when he read the repetition of the command his face glowed 
with emotion. He rose up, the tears started from his eyes, and 
he again said, “ Who could have thought of a command like 
that, to ‘rejoice in the Lord alway; and again I say, rejoice ?’” 
This man, I was assured by competent testimony,—for this 
gentleman was a magistrate of the colony,—was living as re- 
markable for the purity and consistency of his piety, as he had 
been previously for the enormity of his crimes.—Rev. W. 
Arthur, at Annual Meeting of Religious Tract Society. 


Enguiries and Correspondence. 


Reverence for Parents. 

Tue reproof you gave in your last number to your correspondents 
was judicious, as well as gentle. I felt it, and it did me good because 
[ felt it. Well, I wrote an answer to the Enigma in June number 
because I thought the enigma pretty, and I love to think, speak of, 
and write about FAITH, HOPE, and LOVE—but, I only wrote six 
pant: you had vighty-five answers!* What a prolific age of 


* Not to this Enigma.—Eé. 
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power! It is time, I ceased rhyming, or even hymning; eXcept 
it be to hymn the praises of Jesus! 

When I read your loving rebuke, I thought I would prose a fey 
lines ; here they are—will you give them a page? 

I have been young, and now am old, yet have 1 never seen dutify 
children unrewarded by God’s gracious and proyidential bestowment; 
and blessings—no, never: the Bible is copious here; all history, 
ancient and modern, tells this. The records of ‘the Great Metropolis,” 
record this,—prosperous tradesmen—wealthy mercliants—rich bank. 
ers—the civic chair, oft confirm this. I have a portrait now in my 
mind’s eye which exemplifies this. The Fifth Commandment is a; 
- true, as real; as encouraging as it was when “GOD spake those 
words.” (Exod. xx. 1.) 

The Fifth Commandment is the one with a promise annexed to it, 
(Eph. vi. 1, 2, 3,) and you may well and safely confide, my dear young 
readers, on the promise of a faithful GOD! Love and obey your 
parents; they love you, if they are still living; and if you have lost 
them, do you not think upon them—how they loved you, and cared 
for you ? 

I may write a few lines more, on this subject, some other time. 

Pimlico. — R. H. S. 

Coming to Christ. 

Dear Sir.—Perhaps you will endeavor to relieve a perplexed mind 
by reconciling the words of our Saviour in John xvi. 23, with the many 
invitations to himself, such as “Come unto me all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden.” We are at one time directed to look unto Christ 
for every spiritual blessing, and at another, it would seem we are to 
ask of him nothing, but to go from him to the Father. , 

Yours truly, H. J. 


As regards the text more particularly referred to, our answer 
is a very simple one. Our Saviour is telling his disciples that 
he must soon leave them, and that they will consequently be 
unable much longer to converse with him. 

The perplexity. of our correspondent on the general question 
arises from his losing sight of the fact that Christ is rather the 
procuring cause of all spiritual blessings, than the immediate or 
sole donor of them. It is through him we have access to the 
Father, who in His turn communicates with us through the 
Spirit. Thus the whole Godhead is engaged in man’s sdl- 
vation. 
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JUBAL. 


“ And his brother’s name was Jubal, he was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ.”’ 


WHEN the rude buddings of the poet’s soul 
Found utterance in involuntary song, 
The passion-impulse, bowed by no controul, 
Bore Jubal’s strain along. 
Nor lacked the untaught melodist a theme, 
To try the soarings of his infant lyre; 
Far in the east see Eden’s hill-tops gleam, 
That home of lost desire. 
Ah! yes, a burning sense of joys, that now 
No tears of sad repentance may regain, 
With pensive melancholy frets the brow, 
And taints the plaintive strain. 
Nor lacked there studies of the lowest deeps, 
Where founder human misery and guilt, 
For in his cold lone prison Abel sleeps 
In blood, Cain’s hand had spilt. 
Yet might thy harp be tuned to strains more gay, 
To cicatrice the spirit-cankering woe ; 
More gladsome themes, on which the poet’s lay 
Might flame with brighter glow. 
For things of beauty on the thorn-sown earth 
Lingered, to wile the speeding of the hours, 
For Nature’s half-spoiled loveliness gives birth 
To birds, and woods, and flowers. 


Still ocean’s billows, with their ceaseless flow, 
Might well inspire the swiftly hurrying song, 
And mystic winds fantastic clouds did blow, 
In fancy-luring throng. 
Did not the lucid streams then murmur clear ? 
Did not the skies glow bright with pierceless blue ? 
Did not the changing seasons of the year 
Point verse-themes ever new ? 
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Tis true no hoar antiquity might then 
Invite the feét to tread her mazy waste ; 
Nor did the deeds of fabled hero-men 
Pall on the sated taste. 


Plumb, Jubal, thine own soul, and thence reflect 
The passions’ ferment, and the spirit’s strife ; 
Test every idol of the heart—detect 
The motive springs of life. 
Sing that all-potent mover of the breast, 
Which doth to feats unheard its slave compel, 


Or lulls the fiercest to obedient rest— 
Sing love’s resistless spell. 


Such strains might well, great Jubal, swell thy lyre, 
Might thrill the bosom, or might heave the sigh; 
But didst thou teach thy muse to hover higher, 
In the thought-fathomed sky ? 


Did no half-hidden yearnings of affection, 
Faint inklings of the path thy fathers trod, 
Recal the nigh-forgotten recollection 
Of thy Creator, God ? S. X. 


TRANSLATION. 
(From the German.) 


Is there a God? Oh, who but he, 
Hath form’d this earth’s wide space ? 

Whose hand but his can rule the sea, 
Or give the flow’r its grace ? 

There is a God! his foot-prints lie 
Wherever life is seen ; 

In mighty mountains tow’ring high, 
And forests waving green. 

The morning sun, with kindly beams, 
The dewdrop homeward calls, 

As in the folded rose it gleams, 
Or on the green leaf falls; 
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The luscious grape, the downy peach, 
Grow rosy ‘neath its smile ; 
And e’en the doubting heart they teach 
There is a God! the while. 
In leafy forests, warblers sing 
His praise, the livelong day ; 
These all, and e’en the meanest thing 
Proclaim and own his sway. 
There is a God! oh, hear his voice, 
In nature see his pow’r; 
Obey, so shall thy heart rejoice, 
And blossom as a flow’r! 
There is a God! within thy heart, 
His still small whispers hear! 
The thunder’s roar, the lightning’s dart 
Proclaim his presence near. 
The crested billow rising high, 
To woo the lunar ray, 
The brilliant stars that gem the sky, 
Are subject to his sway. 
His wisdom form’d creation’s plan, 
The world from chaos brought, 
T'was he who fix’d the earth’s wide span, 
The sea its limits taught. 
What was, what is, what is to be, 
But He alone can tell; 
Then let our hearts adoringly 
Before his presence dwell! 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 


Afar he stood— 
Trembling and tearful, gazing on his home ; 
By deepest shame and suffering all-subdued, 
Back had that young and wretched wanderer come. 
Faint, sad, and pale, 
He sank upon his aged parent’s breast ; 
"Mid sobs and sighs he told his woeful tale, 
And thus his heartful penitence expressed— 
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“ Father, I come, 
Laden with sin and sorrow, back to thee— 
Wilt thon receive the guilty outcast one 
Stained as he is with deep iniquity ? 
“ Wilt thou forgive 
The base ingratitude of my past years ? 
And in thy presence once more let me live— 
I who have caused thee floods of bitter tears ? 


“ Wilt thou forget 
The anguish I have brought to thy kind heart ? 
Canst thou, my Father, question my regret— 
Then bid me not in anger hence depart.” 
- He raised his eye, 
Where joyful hope seemed struggling with Sijai 
Chased was the expression of its agony, 
He saw his Father’s face, and read forgiveness there. 
Farnham. ANNIE WHITE. 


HYMN AT MATINS.*® 
[From the Latin of St. Gregory.) 
THROUGH the long night, till break of day, 
With swelling psalm or holy lay, 
tne sacrifice of song we pay, 
Melodiously. 


Scant tribute to our mighty king, 
Yet ’tis the all we have to bring, 
Till in his courts of bliss we sing 
Eternally. 
Now to the Godhead—Three in One, 
The Father, Spirit, and the Son, 
Be honour by all creatures done, 

On earth—in heaven.+ 


© The above hymn n may perhaps be régarded with curiosity as a specimen of 
the praises which ascended from every monastery of Europe for centuries. T° 
it alsomay be awarded the praise of being unobnoxious to Protestant ce” 
sure, even the most fastidious, in a doctrinal point of view. Many other hymn 
of Ambrose, Gregory, and Prudentius, besides being unexceptionable in the 
above-mentioned light, are extremely beautiful as poetry, especially if no! 
marred by a sorry English version. 

+ This last stanza must be familiar to all our readers, though its authorship 
has been hitherto unknown. 
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RAILROAD SCENE. 


In our number for April last, we gave an engraving of 

one of those old picturesque coach-road scenes, which the 
enemies of progress would fain make us believe are now 
for ever lost, through the introduction of railways. Our 
engraving for this month will, we trust, serve in some 
measure to correct this mistake, since it presents as fair a 
landscape as the other, though of widely different appear- 
ance. 
The portion of country between Broomsgrove and Bir- 
mingham here represented, is of wild and picturesque cha- 
racter—the bold height of “ The Lickey,”’ over which the 
old road between these two towns passes, and Lickey-hill 
to the left of it, enjoying not merely a local celebrity; 
whilst the village and stately hall of Crofton Hacket, on the 
other side the railway, form a conspicuous and interest- 
ing feature in the landscape. 

Art has here added its wonders to those of Nature, as 
the “ Lickey Inclined Plane,” on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway, is regarded as amongst our most cele- 
brated triumphs of engineering. ‘The print represents the 
Philadelphia engine ascending this plane, which rises one 
foot in thirty-seven, with a train of loaded wagons, weigh- 
ing altogether about seventy-four tons, at the rate of nearly 
ten miles an hour; a feat actually accomplished in June, 


1840, and many times subsequently. 


OR, 
AUGUST, 1849. 
‘ 
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THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 

MANY years had passed away since the quiet summer's 
evening in which I was a hearer of good Mr. Reynolds. During 
this period, my interviews with the Walkinshaws had been more 
frequent than usual; though that family had almost entirely 
deserted the old church at Springelose. The youngest of the 
daughters had passed her minority, and become mistress of her 
little property, so that I had no longer that control over it 
which had hitherto prevented its application to the purpose 
already alluded to, and which lay nearest to her own heart. Of 
one, educated as was Laura Walkinshaw—and she could be 
called so, only on the ducus a non lueendo principle—little good 
will be augured. The only earnest thing in all her learning- 
time had reference to the specious doctrines of Romanism, and 
before she returned from France, she was far gone in its 
pernicious and deceitful follies. But her silly parents thinking, 
as many do, that names and words were a sufficient safeguard 
against its inroads, allowed her to connect herself with the 
so-called Protestant community already referred to, where, 
though conforming to all the idolatries and superstitions of 
Rome, she flattered herself and persuaded them, that she was 
sound in the doctrines of the Anglo-catholic church as she her- 
self, and many others, paradoxically called it. Laura became 
a devotee, a formalist, a pharisee, proud of her “voluntary 
humility” and vain repetitions; and is now sometimes to be 
seen “ doing her alms” in such a way as cannot fail to make her 
“the observed of all observers,” in the neighbourhood of the 
Institution already spoken of so much at length. 

And what became of the other daughters? Caroline was still 
at “home,” though she knew not in its best sense the meaning 
of that delightful word. Louisa, now somewhat more than 
thirty, and mistress also of her own property, imagined, for 
reasons on which we need not now enter, that she should be 
more happy and independent at the head of a separate establish- 
ment. She had consequently built for herself a singularly 
uninteresting “ pavilion” at some little distance, which will be 
noticed more at length presently, and there she spent her time 
like certain persons of old renown, in “little else but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.” 
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Such, at the end of six or seven years from the time last 
spoken of in this narrative, was the position of affairs as re- 
garded this family; when calling on them, I found amongst 
other matters, they were deeply engrossed by the astounding 
merits of some minister, whose preaching Miss Walkinshaw 
had lately spoken of in superlative terms; “Had J heard him »” 
“Had I heard of him?” “Every one was flocking to his 
chapel.” “And such an odd name, too,” said Miss Caroline, 
with a simper, slightly tinged with incredulity—* such an odd 
name they give the place! They call it, if I understood Loui 
rightly—‘ The Il] Miser!” 

“Oh” said I, bursting involuntarily into laughter—“ I know 
it; I was there once, and heard him.” _— 

“Well?” said Mrs, Walkinshaw enquiringly. 

—*“No, no; not well at all;” I answered, trusting to a good- 
humoured smile to supplement my meaning—“ anything but 
that; the fellow is a mountebank— Waddington might do for a 
fair ; but is sadly out of place in the pulpit.” 

“Waddington?” said Mr. Walkinshaw, looking doubtfully at 
his wife. 

“ Waddington ?” repeated Mrs. Walkinshaw in the same key, 
turning towards Caroline. 

“ Waddington °” reiterated Caroline, looking at both the 
others in turn; and then after a few moments’ deliberation, 
adding—* No; Waddington was not the name; but I really 
quite forget what it was.” 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Walkinshaw could throw much light 
upon the subject, though the whole three agreed to repudiate 
the “Vegetable man” of high doctrine and low practice. 

“Then,” said I—“I don’t know him;” and in this happy 
ignorance, I must a little longer leave the reader. 

So evenly and easily flowed the tenor of my way for this 
long term of years, that I fondly hoped all illiberality of 
sentiment towards dissenters had died out. But I had simply 
forgotten the little incidents which had called up those asperities 
of feeling to which attention has been directed in the foregoing 
narrative. I had made up my mind to lose sight of the great 
truth, that there were laborers in the same vineyard with my- 
self, called at all hours and laboring in many ways, under 
82 
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different systems and different forms—hewers of wood, drawers 
of water, nice and cunning workmen, men rude in speech and 
rude in knowledge, finished orators, and finished scholars— 
scattered far and wide over the land, but yet unrecognized by 
those who held my own opinions. 

Yet there was one lesson I carried away with me, which for 
awhile shed a healthful influence over my spirit, and rebuked 
my littleness. Mr. Reynolds had done, and was still doing, 
the work of a good steward of the grace of God. He had 
received seals to his ministry and souls for his hire. Conversion 
was the work of the church on earth, and conversion had fol- 
lowed his honest, earnest, faithful labors. And so it had 
doubtless been with others of the same school. “ Forasmuch, 
then,” thought I, “as God gave them the like gift as he did 
unto us who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I, 
that I could withstand God ?” 

But about the time of which I am now to speak, it happened 
in the course of our daily Scripture reading at home that my 
attention was once more particularly directed to the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians. In our family study of the first chapter, I 
had received a new impulse towards catholicity of principle and 
practice; and had seen, as I thought in its true light, the evils 
of schism upon some of the more common occasions of difference 
prevalent-among Christians; but it was not till I reached the 
eleventh chapter, and had read it in connexion with those that 
follow, that I felt any sincere and earnest desire for greater 
largenoss of heart, or saw in all ite hideousness and mischief the 
evil of contentions in the chureh, T had again and again—T 
might say habitually—profesed my belief in the communion of 
asinta, and IT now saw, in the Mleetrie Light of God's word, that 
on this point I had been really and practically a heretic, I saw 
that even the stated administrations of our Saviour's Feast of 
memorial, were robbed by this narrowness of soul of their true 
character, and felt the full power of the apostle’s reasoning when 
he told the church at Corinth that they came not together to eat 
the Lord's Supper, but their own. I could not shift the charge. 
The Lord's Supper was a common feast—but their’s was broken 
up, and divided into many parties, differing not merely in 
creed, but carrying out into practice their heresies and divisions. 
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There were those who believed in long hair, and those who 
believed in short; just as among ourselves there are some who 
defend, and some who repudiate non-essentials, or the acces- 
sories of costume or locality. 

It was, in fact, a theme too holy to be lightly dealt with ; and 
following out the apostle’s line of argument, I determined as 
I felt my mind opening to the true importance of the subject, to 
make this lack of charity and unity the peculiar object of my 
prayerful study. I felt that Paul was no man for compromise, 
though few had a larger, warmer, more enlightened heart than 
his, and that therefore I must be safe in following him, as he 
desired me to do, so far as he followed Christ. I found that in 
his day, the very gifts and graces of the Spirit were made a 
cause of variance; but I found, too, that he raised a firm and 
manly protest against these tendencies to schism. He laid a 
broad platform on which all differences were to be melted down, 
but whose threshold no unhallowed foot might cross. “ No 
man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus, Anathema; 
and no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost.” There may be diversities of gifts; there have been and 
are differences of administrations; there will be varieties of 
systems and modes of working ; but the same God, through the 
same Saviour, by the same Spirit worketh all in all. There is 
but one Author, one Cause, one Medium of good; and amongst 
the many ways by which this good is brought about, one way 
that leaves all others far behind it—the “ More Excellent Way,” 
«0 seriously and powerfully recommended to the church at 
Corinth, And this way, it may presently appear, as our narra. 
tive proceeds, is “The Way to the Gift,” about which we are 
now writing, 

I had risen early on a sultry morning in summer, and wan- 
dered forth, as my wont was, with my pocket-bible, to commune 
with my own heart upon the great truths that have just been 
spoken of. A deep shady stream flowed at the foot of the 
meadows not very far from my residence, and scarcely conscious 
in which direction I was walking, I soon found myself beside it. 
It was not navigable for some miles below the place referred to, 
but formed at the next town through which it passed, a river 
which in our retired part of the world was thought to be of very 
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different systems and different forms—hewers of wood, drawers 
of water, nice and cunning workmen, men rude in speech and 
rude in knowledge, finished orators, and finished scholars— 
scattered far and wide over the land, but yet unrecognized by 
those who held my own opinions. 

Yet there was one lesson I carried away with me, which for 
awhile shed a healthful influence over my spirit, and rebuked 
my littleness. Mr. Reynolds had done, and was still doing, 
the work of a good steward of the grace of God. He had 
received seals to his ministry and souls for his hire. Conversion 
was the work of the church on earth, and conversion had fol- 
lowed his honest, earnest, faithful labors. And so it had 
doubtless been with others of the same school. “ Forasmuch, 
then,” thought I, “as God gave them the like gift as he did 
unto us who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I, 
that I could withstand God ?” 

But about the time of which I am now to speak, it happened 
in the course of our daily Scripture reading at home that my 
attention was once more particularly directed to the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians. In our family study of the first chapter, I 
had received a new impulse towards catholicity of principle and 
practice; and had seen, as I thought in its true light, the evils 
of schism upon some of the more common occasions of difference 
prevalent among Christians; but it was not till I reached the 
eleventh chapter, and had read it in connexion with those that 
follow, that I felt any sincere and earnest desire for greater 
largeness of heart, or saw in all its hideousness and mischief the 
evil of contentions in the church. I had again and again—I 
might say habitually—professed my belief in the communion of 
saints, and I now saw, in the Electric Light of God’s word, that 
on this point I had been really and practically a heretic. I saw 
that even the stated administrations of our Saviour’s Feast of 
memorial, were robbed by this narrowness of soul of their true 
character, and felt the full power of the apostle’s reasoning when 
he told the church at Corinth that they came not together to eat 
the Lord’s Supper, but their own. I could not shift the charge. 
The Lord's Supper was a common feast—but their’s was broken 
up, and divided into many parties, differing not merely in 
creed, but carrying out into practice their heresies and divisions. 
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There were those who believed in long hair, and those who 
believed in short; just as among ourselves there are some who 
defend, and some who repudiate non-essentials, or the acces- 
sories of costume or locality. 

It was, in fact, a theme too holy to be lightly dealt with ; and 
following out the apostle’s line of argument, I determined as 
I felt my mind opening to the true importance of the subject, to 
make this lack of charity and unity the peculiar object of my 
prayerful study. I felt that Paul was no man for compromise, 
though few had a larger, warmer, more enlightened heart than 
his, and that therefore I must be safe in following him, as he 
desired me to do, so far as he followed Christ. I found that in 
his day, the very gifts and graces of the Spirit were made a 
cause of variance; but I found, too, that he raised a firm and 
manly protest against these tendencies to schism. He laid a 
broad platform on which all differences were to be melted down, 
but whose threshold no unhallowed foot might cross. “ No 
man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus, Anathema; 
and no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost.” There may be diversities of gifts; there have been and 
are differences of administrations; there will be varieties of 
systems and modes of working ; but the same God, through the 
same Saviour, by the same Spirit worketh all in all. There is 
but one Author, one Cause, one Medium of good; and amongst 
the many ways by which this good is brought about, one way 
that leaves all others far behind it—the “ More Excellent Way,” 
so seriously and powerfully recommended to the church at 
Corinth. And this way, it may presently appear, as our narra- 
tive proceeds, is “The Way to the Gift,” about which we are 
now writing. | 

I had risen early on a sultry morning in summer, and wan- 
dered forth, as my wont was, with my pocket-bible, to commune 
with my own heart upon the great truths that have just been 
spoken of. A deep shady stream flowed at the foot of the 
meadows not very far from my residence, and scarcely conscious 
in which direction I was walking, I soon found myself beside it. 
It was not navigable for some miles below the place referred to, 
but formed at the next town through which it passed, a river 
which in our retired: part of the world was thought to be of very 
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respectable character. True it was, even there, little better than 
a canal, but it washed the sides of many a wharf and dock and : 
landing-place, as the towns-people were proud to designate them, 
and bore thither many a freight of coals, stone, and timber. To 
_ any one who knows what business is in the great metropolis, 
however, the busiest in that town, albeit somewhat conse- 
quential in his way, would have seemed so little in earnest, that 
a Londoner might have asked him very innocently whether 
every day wasa holiday. To yawn against a sunshiny wall, or 
drum upon an empty cask, seemed to form the gravamen of the 
wharfinger’s calling, while the book-keeper did little else than 
make a point of being out of the way when he was most wanted, 
sauntering up the town in a sporting jacket, or gossipping at 
the cornchandler’s door on the momentous consequences of free 
trade, or the atrocious wickedness of chicory. Yet somehow or 
other that little town did a brisk trade enough, and snug for- 
tunes were made there without much fear of their being soon 
knocked down again by any unhealthy love of speculation. ) 
Perhaps the reader may wonder what all this can have to do , : 
with our subject, but he will see presently. In the mean time 
he will perhaps follow me in my wanderings by these still 
waters—now more still than ever, and gleaming through the 
pearly haze of a delightful morning. The banks were profusely 
ornamented with flowers of every hue, which reflected as they 
were in the clear waters, formed so prominent a feature in the 
scenery, that no eye with any powers of perception could have 
passed them by unnoticed. Near a sheltered nook on the oppo- 
site bank, where the willows stood so near that a narrow strip of 
grass only separated them from the water, I noticed an old 
angler at his work. To him (for I knew him well) it was 
searcely “The contemplative man’s recreation.” He had little 
sympathy with brooks, and streams, and grassy slopes, and wild- 
flowers, and the sweet influences of the various seasons, but 
loooked upon his craft in the same spirit as the tardigrade 
farmer of Bishop Earle's day, who thought Nouh’s flood a ; 
serious matter—not because it drowned the world, but because 
it spoiled the grass. Had he lived in a heathen land he might 
have sacrificed to his net, and burnt incense to his drag, but 
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living, nominally at least, a Christian, he left the world to draw 


its own inferences on the subject. 

Yet there was something to be learnedeven here. I had risen 
with the lark, but he was abroad still earlier, The clear grey morn- 
ing light, before the sun had warmed and tinted it, had found him . 
waking; and there, in his willow-shaded cove he would sit till 
the noon poured its hottest rays upon him, and the cows came 
down to bear him company, from the yellow fields beyond. And 
yet perhaps his only solace was that “hope deferred” which 
made the hearts of others sick. He might take nothing for all 
his pains and patience, and yet the morrow would find him 
there again. Yes, and the morrow’s morrow; and perhaps with 
few exceptions, the whole season. With more than the waiting 
and endurance of the husbandman, he would watch, and watch, 
and watch the floating cork, determined amidst every disap- 
pointment to hope on, hope ever. 

And this, thought I, as I walked onward beside those quiet 
waters, may be the spirit of our Saviour’s simile which likens 
preachers of the word to “ fishers of men.” The children of this 
world are in their way wiser than the children of light. Dowe 
give the ministry a fair trial when we cast the line but once or 
twice or thrice upon one day in seven, and then retire into our 
selves disheartened and disbelieving because we have toiled so 
long and taken nothing ? 

There was a miniature ecaseade a little higher up the stream, 
and I soon became aware that I was approaching it by noticing 
a movement of the water's surface. So still had it appeared 
before, that I could hardly have believed it to have been upon a 
mission of usefulness to other scenes—a blessing journeying 
onward even to the very sea, and influencing by its meek and 
unobtrusive ministry the uttermost parts of the great. globe 
itself. 

Yet it was a minister of good to distant lands. Joined by 
other tributaries it was soon to forin a navigable river, on whose 
bosom the wealth of foreign climes might be floated into ours. 
But a few miles farther on, it had done good service. A little 
town had risen on its banks and to that town, its waters ming- 
ling with other waters had brought industry and. comfort. 
Competence, if not wealth, had flowed into it with that river. It 
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‘was a “Way to the Gift”—-+o little as it promised beyond mere 
beauty, where I was just now contemplating its gleaming surface 

It was this idea that followed me throughout my morning 
ramble, and gave itas I thought sufficient interest to find a record 
in these pages as illustrating the purpose which influenced me 
in writing them. The river was in itself a blessing of smal] 
amount, compared with the advantages it was the means of bring- 
ing to that little town. Its meekly-gleaming surface was per- 
haps soothing to the eye, and its grassy banks, where they were 
unbroken by wharfs and buildings, formed cool and pleasant spots 
for recreation or retirement ; but beyond these, the gift was but 
a gift in name. The town was plentifully supplied with water 
from other sources, and excepting as a means to an end—a way 
to some better gift—it seemed little worthy of account. But 
what treasures found access to that town through its instrumen- 
tality. And this, thought I, is as it is with Charity—nct in itself 
a gift, but a way—over whose broad expansive bosom float all 
great and holy and gracious influences; and following whose 
soft and tender light, we walk through green pastures, learning 
as the highest scholarship of life, to get good, to be good, and 
to do good. 

The hollow twisted stem of an old tree bent over it from the 
opposite bank, and the sunlight reflected from the rippled sur- 
face crept in bright wavy lines along its wrinkled bark, as if 
faint wreaths of smoke were rising from the surface of the 
stream. The stream itself glowed and smiled. more joyously, 
disturbed and broken in its flow by the obstruction. There had 
been a pebbly shoal there time out of mind—indeed the very 
conformation of the banks occasioned it, by causing certain 
irregularities in the current. Yet never was it known, that this 
obstacle stayed the current, turned it from its course, or divided 
that one stream into many. If a stubborn or unsightly stone 
reared itself here and there higher than its fellows, the water 
wound lovingly around it, or gathering strength from opposition, 
leapt over it in joyousness, and showered bright blessings on its 
moss-tinged surface. “Woe to the world,” it seemed to preach, 
“because of offences;” but greater woe to hin by whom they 
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come: my mission is to overflow or pess them by, for I: have 


work to do yonder.— 


“ With pilgrim course I flow, ee 
“ Nor stop, nor stay ; - 
“For oh! by high behest, ee 


“To a bright abode of rest, sd 

“In my parent Ocean's breast 

That brook divided into many, would haye,heen comparatively 
useless. Pleasant it doubtless is to heer.thetinkle of the tiny 
rillet half-hid beneath the over-hanging) grass.of, some,cowalip- 
sprinkled meadow ; but it is something, mare, than. pleasant;to 
stand where the confluence of many rills has formed, ene ample 
river by which the wealth of every nation has, been gathered 
into one. th. te—-fite waited 
And how, thought I, turning: from. the natural tothe spizitael 
bearing of the question, is such.« net-work,of stzeamlets 9a the 
many sects and schisms of our church, ever, to,cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sen? gadding 
solitary littleness, some noise; perhaps, than 
others, or flowing in a wider butimone<will 
rise high enough to overflow and vitalize the desert,..or, bring 
gladness to the solitary piace; phate. 2 are 
Beyond the waterfall, my peth led. away. from 
toward the more distant pert of; that, same, range,.of hills, from. 
which it lowed. Thitherward I bent my steps,intending tefollew 
the line of their abutment on the. levelyiend luxuriant: valley 
spread out below. Though “covered. oven with: 
corn was not yet ready for the sickle! the, little, hills 
seemed to rejoice on every side, and. their. smooth slopes;clothed 
with flocks brought vividly to mind the beantifel p;ctune aleatehed 
by David, in the sixty-fifth Psaim. sought: shelter fromthe 
heat which was now oppressive, in a little greve Ahatioverkang 
an old dilapidated mansion of red brieky: only. partly. tenanted 
as a farm house, and shadowed, ae I-scon found, anothar ofthe 
tributaries of the river have so often’ grovel 
walk beside this stream, leil:me-to 
a small natural hollow, plaated with young 4sees,end forming 


a delightful retreat from the hot sun of 
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Down in this hollow, holding on to the stem of one of these 
ash-trees, and close to the water into which he was intently 
looking, stood a little man in black, talking loudly and some- 
what testily to a taller personage similarly habited. The voice 
I soon recognized as that of my old friend Dr. Shoveller, but as 
he did not see me, I walked on very leisurely beside the stream, ’ 
looking down into its depths at the weeds and pebbles iridiscent 
by the refraction of its glassy waters, which I now and then 
probed with my walking-stick at the imminent risk of falling 
headlong into them, for owing to their perfect transparency, | 
was again and again deceived as to the distance of the bottom: 

A sudden exclamation from the doctor caused me to look 
round. His friend had knelt down, and dipping his hand into 


L 


: the water, was taking a morning draught, probably with the 
i intention of ascertaining whether it possessed any mineral pro- 
perties. Had the spring held poison in solution, he could 
i scarcely have cried out more vigorously. But it was perfectly 
i harmless; and the doctor's interjection, as I found afterwards, / 
: turned upon a joke—if joke it might be called—with the friend 
who knelt beside him. From the distance at which I stood. I 
; could not hear distinctly what passed farther, but the brief and 
! playful pantomime was wound up by a hearty laugh from the 
: 4 doctor, faintly echoed by the other. Creeping cautiously along 
by the help of the trees that overhung the spring-head, both of f 


them soon reached a firm footing on the pathway along which 
I was walking, and stood for some seconds in the mottled shade 

and sun-light, at a few yards distance from me but apparently 
without any knowledge that they were observed. In another 
moment, the stranger bade my friend good morning and dart- 
ing through a little opening in the thicket, made the best of his 
way across a ploughed field by an old ruined pile of grey 


wethers towards a bye-lane that led into the hot dusty weary | 
high-way, crossing the hill at about a mile distance. i 
I stood still till my friend Shoveller, who seemed very deep | 
in thought, came up to the spot where I was. He started from | t 
his reverie, and greeted me with more cordiality than I should | 


have expected. “Enderby!” said he, “I wish I had fallen in 
with you a little sooner. You didn't see that fellow who was 
with me—there! there!—there he goes!” he added, taking me 
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by the elbows and forcing me round rather abruptly, as he 
pointed out the retreating form of his guondam friend. “That's 
Katcawl—you've heard of Katcawl? I should like you to have 
made his acquaintance.” 

I was sorrow to inform the doctor that I knew nothing of his 
illustrious friend. The name certainly did not prepossess me, 
but I suppossed there must be something about him which 
made him worth knowing. 

“No?” said he, doubtfully, “he’s a great man in his way: 
intelligent, smart, good sort of fellow; but one of your bigots. 
A great man, but a very little man—Eh?— 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” I answered, “I don’t like bigots.” 

“You don’t say so? Enderby,” replied the doctor, with so - 
good humoured a smile, that I was scarcely prepared for what 
followed. “You don't like bigots, Enderby ?—why I thought 
you were one yourself?” 

It is not so much what we say, as how we say it, that a 
enemies in the world. I was not, therefore, in the least dis- 
concerted by the remark, but said, laughing, 

“ You think so, do you, doctor? Will you tell me why ?” 

“ All parsons are higots: they must be so. Religion, as they 
hold it, is bigotry. They want to make a monopoly of that 
which is free as the air of heaven itself. They shut themselves 
up in little systems of their own, instead of searching for the 
good and loving the right, whenever and wherever they find it. 
We have Eclectics in philosophy, but none in religion. 

This was a home-thrust. But I received it in the spirit 
which dictated the precept—* Rebuke a wise man, and he will 
love thee.” It came too very opportunely, for I had just been 
engaged in tracing the process by which a hundred prattling 
little rills became associated into one majestic river, and how 
by their combined agency the usefulness of each was multiplied 
manifold. Even when distinct from one another they were 
separated by circumstances only, and how joyfully they rippled 
on to meet and mingle in one common stream ! 

“ —T have long thought so,” said the doctor, resuming his 
remarks; “ but have never had the thing brought so forcibly 
before me as of late. I have spoken hastily, perhaps,” he 
added in a tone of conciliation which was not lost upon me— 
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“but I was thinking rather of that fellow yonder, than of 
yourself, Enderby. He's a great religionist in his way, but 
one of your class-christians; a man who will see no good in 
any thing—in any system—in any church—but hisown. Show 
him the best creature that ever breathed, the most useful being 
in existence, and he asks directly to what cligue the man 
belongs. ‘Ah! says he, if he does not jump with him— he 
may be good for something: but he’s under a bad system. He 
can be worth little at the best; he’s identified with a bad 
system. ” 

I was gratified on the whole with the doctor’s remarks. He 
spoke like one who knew something of his subject, and referred 
with considerable deference to scripture, of which I thought he 
had little or no knowledge. But we shall soon see that in this 
I was mistaken. It was a littleness in many cases to judge of 
men by the systems with which they were associated; and to 
think uncharitably of systems, and sometimes repudiate them 
altogether because they contained some things that* were 
objectionable. Yet how many were there who stumbled at 
small offences in the church, while they committed the ten-fold 
greater one of causing a weak brother to offend by disputations | 
which were at best doubtful. Christianity is a curative and 
not an irritating agency—a healer of the breach, a binder up 
of distractions—a tender and solicitous and watchful sustainer 
of the bruised and bowed. | 

The doctor was right. “It is part of a system!” invidiously 
uttered, had become the watchword of a party. Why, thought 
I, the present constitution of the earth itself is part of a system 
of chaotic disorder, destruction, death, flood, and fire. The 
rebuke and thunder of Omnipotence brought it into being, and 
the earthquake and volcano, the hurricane and the deluge, are . 
but a few of the awful ministries still working out the purposes 
included in the great idea of God in Providence. 

I was unwilling to utter all I thought, but I told the doctor 
that to some extent I agreed with him. Then following out the 
thoughts that had just passed through my mind, and pointing 
to the hills before us, I appealed to his geological knowledge in 
illustration of my speculations. “ Why,” said I, “those hills are 
‘part of a system,’ the tremendous apparatus connected with 
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which would strike horror into the stoutest heart, if we could 
for one moment look behind the scenes, and pry into the terrific 
and mysterious laboratory from which they were brought 
forth.” 

“ True—true—” replied he, “you overheard my argument, 
did you? It was that very idea that frightened Katcawl. 
You saw something of his flight over the ploughed fleld. But 
you shall hear the story :” 

“Ready!” said 1; “and as we are not to part company just 
yet, you shall tell it me as we walk under the lee of these 
undulating downs.” 

“T will,” he answered, “and something more, and more 
important too.’ H. R. E. 

(To be continued.) 


LOOK TO THE END. 


No period of life is more important than that which imme- 
diately succeeds emancipation from school discipline and a 
prescribed routine of study. This is acknowledged by all who 
take an interest in the young; and the subject has occupied the 
attention of many writers of sound piety, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the human heart. Excellent advice has been offered, 
and valuable regulations laid down, for the guidance of young 
people who are just entering the world; but, notwithstanding 
all this, reflecting parents justly regard this time as the crisis 
in the moral and intellectual progress of their children—the 
turning point in the formation of their characters, when self- 
discipline should take the place of restraint, and habits of 
steady industry succeed to the stimulus of scholastic pursuits, 

That such were the views of my own parents, I can have no 
doubt, both from the letters I received during the few weeks 
previous to my leaving school, and also, from the books with 
which I was at that time furnished. I read and re-read my 
letters—studied my books, and believed myself quite ready, 
nay, anxious, to pursue the line of conduct pointed out to me. 
I was a capital theorist; methodical, industrious, and ‘self- 
denying in intention; but in reality indolent, and too volatile 
steadily to pursue a system however excellent. I had formed 


abstracts of what I read. Thaiosdvaledlgplinte'sondvacton 
friend, Anna Selwyn, who was in her term to give me an 


account of her pursuits. In short, I fully purposed to improve 
my mind, and endeavor to become fit forthe important situation 
I was intended to fill. My delight im forming plans was only 
equalled by my eagerness to put them in execution. _ 

It -was late in the evening when I arrived at home, and I 
regretted this circumstance cliiefly becanse it precluded the 
possibility of commencing operations till the following day. 


situation in Mr. Selwyn’s counting-house: So much the better, 
l argued, their presence would only have diverted my mind 
from my duties. I should go on more steadily without them, 


and by the time Philip's vacation 


be thoroughly settled = 

To, rise: eariy, part of I 
begged that my boxes might be carried. up stairs directly, 
intending to unpack and arrange my things before breakfast 
the following day. I had hitherto. slept in a light closet 
adjoining the chamber of my parents, but now a very pleasant 
room, the one over my father’s study, had been neatly fitted up 
forzny use. With many advantages this room had one draw- 
back—-at overlooked the church-yard, and I discovered, some- 
what to..my surprise, that. the vain and superstitious fears, 
which during iny childhosd had fastened on my imagination, 
were net iteisily.cemoved. Certain it is, that I was. unable 
during several hours to compose myself’ to rest. At length day 
evidently unwilling to disturb my repose. 1 knew it must be 
late, and rose instantly. It was a bright sunny morning, and 
ea .up-the blind, and looked:ont on the pretty burial- 
ground, and the bive hills beyond, I wondered at my foolish 
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unpacking in good earnest... My! clothes, were 
in my pretty chest of drawers... I had. xeserved the, 
ment of my books till the ‘end; and having the tam: 
which contained them, discovered, that set.of 
had not been transferred to my new apartment, wasigaing: 
in search of them, whem heard. my. father's; 
“Caroline, Caroline!” I ran 


sick person who resides near. our kind friend, 


call for you on my retarme” 

not yet finished should 
books. Pray excuse ets 

thet-you will males walking out regularly. every find 

of my shelves. They wersonct, ia, dheir pines 
from the nail on which they hed hung, thers now -depebied@ 
profile of my eldest brother, was-only blads 
but highly valued in the abemeccf the. criginalix 
determined to apply to sty. cnother, wheel) 


kitchen, busily engaed in household matters. 

Ah, Caroline,” she exclaimed cm. my. 
come most opportmaely. Iwas wishing 
You can label these jare of preserves, which J emveovering:"!:4 


school, and there: éan farther 


Yes; for Tintend to evn 
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“Did you study quite alone at the Manor House ?” 

“ No, certainly ; but a private room would have been a great 
advantage even there.” 

“Tam not sure of that, Caroline. There is, however, one 
study to which it is necessary you should devote a part of every 
day, that I fear you may have overlooked.” 

“ What is that, mamma ?” 

“The study of domestic economy. And since you imagine a 
set of shelves necessary before you can arrange your books, and 
attend to more intellectual pursuits, I advise you to commence 
at once, by assisting me to label these jars.” 

My mother spoke pleasantly, but I perceived she was in 
earnest. With no very good grace I complied, and presently 
resumed the conversation thus— 

“ As I am intended for a governess, and not fora housekeeper, 


_ I do not see the necessity for spending my time in doing such 
things as these.” 


“You will shortly be a woman,” replied my mother, “and it 
is essential that every woman (in the middle class especially) 
should be practically acquainted with domestic concerns.” 

“ Nay, there you are mistaken, mamma: neither Mrs. Dalton 
nor her acquaintances, trouble themselves about such things; 
on the contrary, they consider them low, vulgar, and degrading, 
fit only for servants and dependents. I know they would 
ridicule your notions, and think my present employment 
anything but lady-like.” 

“They are greatly to be pitied, if such really be the case,” 
replied my mother. “It is sad indeed when women leave the 
station assigned to them by Providence, and become ashamed 
of fulfilling those duties which are expressly appointed them in 
the revealed Word of God. Compare their occupations with 
those ascribed to a virtuous woman in Proverbs xxxi, which 
chapter I hope you will carefully read. Or contrast their 
conduct with the rules laid down in the New Testament, 
especially in the first epistle to Timothy.” 

“ Mamma, you named women in the middle class. I suppose 
you except those who are very rich.” 

“IT am unwilling to except any,” returned my mother, 
“because I believe it to be a serious evil when women, ih any 
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station, despise useful and feminine occupations. It proves that ; 
their own standard of female excellence is low, falling short of 
the requirements of the gospel; and such being the case, they 
cannot exert that holy and happy influence upon their families, 
relatives, and dependents, which constitutes one of the most 
important talents intrusted to them, and the neglect of which 
seldom fails to bring its own punishment, even in this life.” 

“ How so, mamma ?” 

“ By the indifference, ingratitude, or what is still worse, the 
misconduct of those with whom their earthly interest and 
happiness are inseparably connected. For example, if fathers, 
sons, or brothers, prove unkind, or conduct themselves ill, wives 
mothers, and sisters, must suffer, be they ever so frivolous.” 

I was silent, my thoughts reverted to my London visit. 
I recollected the frequent absence of Mr. Dalton; Arthur's 
unsubdued temper, and Elizabeth's taste for gaiety. I wondered 
whether Mrs. Dalton was really happy—perhaps not—for I 
had noticed her pale, worn, anxious expression, so unlike that 
of my mother, and I felt the truth of the text, “Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.” (1 Zim. iv. 8.) 

My mother appeared pleased by the slight sacrifice I had 
made to her wishes, and promised to replace my shelves with a 
neat little book-case, painted to match the furniture in my 
bed-room. She also presented me with a large work-basket, 
telling me that I should have to do the principal part of the 
plain sewing for the family. This basket contained half a 
dozen shirts ready cut out. I was informed they were for my 
brother Edward, and were required in haste. 

“ But if I am to walk out every day,—to assist in household 
business, and to do so much work, what is to become of my 
studies ?” 

“Get as much time as you can before breakfast; in addition 
to which you will have two hours at your own disposal in the 
forenoon,” was the answer. 

“ Only two Nours!” I repeated with a sigh. 

“Prove that you can make a good use of two hours:” said 
my mother, “it will then be time enough to sigh for more.” 

“Only two hours!” I ejaculated, as I opened my box of 
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hovke ion, the following day. . The clock; bad just strack eleven, 
Woerdined punctuaily ats quarter past one, 
thent of tinie coald.not be exceeded... 


not a moment. to lose,” said to 


my: books, in. of decided. to..nead. 


Whilst thus engaged, I discovered.a parcel neatly tied up with 
blue.ribbon, and addressed to. \.Mias Selwyn's hand 
writing. She had assisted in packing my things, and had 
taken this opportonity of secreting.a parting. gift from herself. 
I hastily removed the envelope, and.,found two neat looking 
volumes. Qne of them contained several. interesting stories: 
the other, which was elegantly bound,, proved to be a collection 
of sacred poetry... After devoting a few. minutes to grateful 
reminiscences of my young friecd, | began to read the former, 
nor did. I desist. till the bell. announced tha: it was time-to 
prepare for dinner; I started atthe sound, felt vexed and 
annoyed, and resolved to do better on the morrow. I glicould 
dowly. I am ashamed to confess, that the time which should 
have: been devoted to serious pursuits, was generally spent in 
desultory reading ; or when amusing, hooks. failed, in the ‘still 
more dangerous indulgence of daydreams. Castle building” 
had always been a favorite amusement with me—now it became 
increasingly so. .I have reason to be thankful for the. wise 
time, heen. whally at my own. dispose}, I fear it would have been 
‘wholly mispent. Each dey found me more disinclined for serious 
application, and] .now experienced. how. surely bad habits 
strengthen by indulgence. ..Thus.1 wont on for..saine weeks, 
repenting and stifling, or at least endeavoring to stifle, my self 
by renewed resolations of amendment. need 
enercely add, that my devotions were.as transient es my fits of 
pplication. .On the subject of, religion..I. also. attempted:.to 


gttong copvictions; and at such times determined: to.study, my — 


‘Bible more diligently, pray rove, easpestly, and attend regularly 
to the business ef «if-exemination; but I had not yet felt. my 
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than the drawings of love; 
know that tite absence ‘of cight teelings toward: Gea 
evidence of my natural ‘elissation of Gram 
this knowledge proved insufficient: to ‘minke 
obtain the assistance of the Holy Spirit; By: whepe 
the blessing of o renewed aatere caw be-cbttined,:' Beng 
satisfied with ntyself I endeavored to of he - 
solitary, and loaged fore ftiend of age Game 
Selwyn or some equally congenial were 
should have some indacement:to improve 
young’ ladies’ amongst yout: 
” observed my mother, to whom 
fealings on the subject: “ the Misses Ropér, for: instence.S21 
“She bas many etn, thet 
Besides, she is too 


we pondering) there abe grewmery 
ters only in’ the fantiliss you | 
all suited to my taste.” 
sorry: for it, dear,” 
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Having finished my purchases, I proceeded homewards, and 
soon reaching the corner of the street in which we resided, 


turned round and almost started on perceiving the identical 
primrose bonnet following at a short distance. After tea I 
accompanied my parents to church, it being the ev@hing for a 
weekly lecture which my dear father was in the habit of deli- 
vering. Our pew was in the aisle on the side nearest the 
parsonage, and commanded a view of the opposite gallery. 
There, to my surprise and delight, I again saw the ladies I had 
met in the afternoon. 

On leaving the church, I asked my mother if she knew them. 
' “Certainly. They are Mrs. Kendal and her daughter. They 
came to reside in ow neighbourhood early in the spring, and 
have only just returned from a long visit to the seaside. If you 
wish it, I will take you with me to call upon them to-morrow.” 

The acquaintance thus commenced shortly ripened into inti- 
macy, and proved an advantage as well as a pleasure to me. 
Ellen Kendal was not clever, romantic, or even accomplished ; 
but she possessed practical good sense, and a decided partiality 
for domestic pursuits. We soon became associated in our duties 
and recreations. We taught in the Sabbath school, assisted my 
mother in instructing her week-evening class, walked out to- 
gether, or employed ourselves with needlework. 

It was not possible for two young people to be more dissimilar 
in dispositions or tastes than Ellen and myself; yet her manners 
were so gentle and lady-like, and her opinions so correct, that she 
gradually won my esteem, and acquired considerable influence 
over my mind. I made several attempts to excite her sympathy 
in my favorite amusements, but they proved total failures. Not 
that Ellen was a bad listener—quite the reverse. She manifested 
neither impatience nor weariness when I persisted in talking 
sentiment, reciting poety, or relating romantic adventures, but 
it was evident she did not participate in my feelings. Her 
attention on ordinary topics was always wide awake. It would 
have been impossible for her to have become so much absorbed 
as not to perceive that the candle wanted snuffing or the fire 
stirring; or if we were taking a country walk, no finely written 
stanzas would have led her to forget the precise locality of a 
flower she wished to possess. My parents watched our growing 
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intimacy with anxiety. They spared no pains to ascertain its 
effect upon my character and habits, and were satisfied to find 
it upon the whole ‘beneficial. Had it proved otherwise they 
would not have permitted its continuance. There is an easy 
method of testing the intimacies of young people. If mutual 
confidence between parent and child remain unbroken—if there 
are no reserves, concealments or mysteries, there is no serious 
danger to be dreaded. But if children manifest a disinclination 
for the society and sympathy of parents, or a distaste for 
the pursuits which have formerly interested; if they become 
reserved and appear anxious to separate themselves from the 
family circle, let parents beware; there is a worm at the root 
of their integrity, which must be removed, or moral disease will 
ensue, and blight not only their future happiness but their 
welfare and usefulness. In the choice of companions it is 
especially necessary both for parents and children to “ Look to 
the End.” 

I must now pass over an interval of three years, during 
which no particular change took place in the outward circum- 
stances of my family. I still remained at home and was 
surrounded by many comforts, but the stern realities of life had 
begun to dissipate the bright imaginations of early youth, and 
some degree of care and anxiety spread a gloom over our little 
household. My dear father’s health was by no means so robust as 
formerly, and it was my mother’s opinion that he ought to 
obtain the assistance of a curate, and desist for a time from his 
labors. 

My elder brother, now a promising young man, just about to 
commence his professional career, was threatened with con- 
sumption, and was recommended to try a voyage to Madeira as 
a probable means of removing his unpleasant symptoms—a very 
agreeable remedy, as Philip observed to our medical friend, with 
only the slight drawback of the want of means to enable him to 
give it a trial. I had always known that we were not rich, but 
had never felt poverty an evil until now. 

It was towards the end of June, when we were.one evening 
agreeably surprised by a visit from my brother Edward, whose © 
buoyant spirits and affectionate attentions infused fresh cheer- 
fulness into our little party. He was the bearer of tokens of 
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remembrance from my friend Miss Selwyn, with whom I had 
kept up a regular correspondence and occasionally exchanged 
visits. Some difficulty arose respecting providing accommodation 
for our welcome visitor, and I volunteered to give up my room 
and return to the closet I occupied when a child. 

Owing to the excitement caused by Edward’s arrival, I was 
unusually wakeful, and the door of my chamber being unlatched 
I distinguished the voices of my parents in low but earnest 
conversation. It was past midnight, and the silence seemed to 
give distinctness to their words; or it might be, that as they 
became animated they spoke in a louder tone. Presently, I 
heard my own name mentioned by my mother, but the rest of - 
the sentence escaped my car. 

My father’s reply was in his most decided tone, and not a 
syllable of it did I miss. 

“T cannot entertain a thought of the kind,” he said. “Our 
daughter is still very young, and she has too little stability of 
character to be trusted amongst strangers. Although I am 
anxious that Philip should try a voyage to Madeira, Caroline 
must not leave the protection of my roof.” 

I now comprehended the subject of their discussion, and felt 
that my mother was right—I ought to be turning my education 
to good account in the sphere for which I was designed. This 
conviction was accompanied by an idea which then for the first 
time occurred to me, and which I flattered myself could not fail 
to meet the wishes of both my parents. Acting on the impulse 
of the moment, I arose hastily, with the intention of immediately 
confiding my hopes and wishes to them. But all was silent; 
they had ceased to converse; and fearing to disturb them I 
indulged in waking dreams, which ere long took more fantastic 
forms, and were at length dissipated and forgotten as sound 
repose succeeded to lighter slumbers. S. A. 


THe Movunt, 
Newcastle under Lyme. 


(To de continued.) 


A WELL-KNOWN CHARACTER. 


LUTHER said of himself, after the labors of his active life, “I 
am well known in Heaven, Earth, and Hell.”—Montgomery. 
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STUDIES OF FIRST PRINCIPLES.* 


“PRINCIPLES” we believe are Beginnings,—we can make 
neither more nor less of the term. But what are “ First 
Principles?” We cannot interpret the qualifying epithet chro- 
nologically ; for in that case it would be merely tautological or 
expletive: let us therefore assume that it defines rather the 
importance, than the order of time, attaching to the principle. 
Thus understood, first principles are principles of first-rate 
importance, fundamental truths; beginnings on which we may 
safely and profitably rear a superstructure enduring, majestic, 
and influential. 

And now what are “Studies?” These Essays, says Mr. 
Binney, “are called ‘Stup1es,’-— Studies of First Principles.’ 
The epithet I suppose to be derived from the use of the word 
by painters. With them, ‘a study’ is a sketch—the outline of 
some thought or object—a conception lightly pencilled or 
partially embodied, not elaborately brought out, filled up, or 
finished; the thing is pregnant, suggestive, and exhibits, not so 
much the entire idea, as what might be made of it, if all that 
is indicated in the drawing was to be distinctly and fully 
expressed. In the following sketches—or ‘studies,’ as thus 
interpreted—the writer fixes his mind intently on the subject, 
and throws out, in a few brief paragraphs, the results of his 
meditation—the form in which the thing shapes itself to him, 
and takes breadth and color in his thoughts. He touches on 
various aspects of it, draws his lines, and throws in his lights 
and shadows, without any elaborate finishing of the parts. 
There is no attempt here at exact or lengthened logical articu- 
lation, at induction, analysis, or exhaustion of a subject. The 
author does not advance by distinctly-marked and graduated 
steps to the end of a carefully-constructed argument, shutting 
up the reader to some grand conclusion from which there is no 
escape, and the path to which has been drawn and cut by line 
and labor; but he throws out—somewhat without order or close 
connexion—thoughts about the thing, which he hopes may be 


* Studies of First Principles, by James Baldwin Brown, A.B. London. With 
a Preface by the Rev Thomas Binney. London: M. Tayler, and Ward & Co, 


1849. 
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the seeds of thought to others,—seeds which may produce fruit 

according to what life there is in them, and the sort of soil on 

which they fall.” 

| Ingenious as this interpretation of the word may be, it does 

) not strike us as the right one. A study in its technical sense 

i is not a mere sketch—far from it. It is a severely elaborated 

| transcript of a subject—an attempt to place every line and trait | 

| —light, shade, tint, tone, and detail of every kind upon the 

| canvass—to embody it in fact as powerfully and accurately as 
possible. We have heard of a painter, who was seven days in 
making a “study” of a broom-handle, and we cannot imagine 
he was all this time engaged on the “ suggestive”—throwing 
out, or painting in, ideas which were to be the “ seeds” of other 
broom-handles. But enough of mere words; and to the work 
before us. 

Mr. Brown's “ First Principles” are six in number. Volun- 
taryism; Independency; First Principles of Politics; The Sign of 
the Kingdom of God; Honest Thought, Honest Speech, 
Honest Work; and the Central Truth. 

We are not to be diverted from the purpose to which we 
have adhered for nearly half a century, of avoiding political or 
polemical discussions. Our readers need not therefore be 
frightened by any show of controversy in the titles of these 
essays. Voluntaryism, according to Mr. Brown, is merely 
“Christianity working,” (Essay i. p.4,) and to such volun- 
taryism we believe both churchman and dissenter will heartily 
wish all success. Independency, as pourtrayed in the work 
before us, is as little provocative of strife. “We conceive,” says 

he, “that Independents, in guarding their entrenchments 
against powerful and formidable foes, have neglected the 
stronghold; they have kept the lines which men in past ages 
constructed, instead of keeping the tower, and constructing 
such lines as might be demanded by the exigencies of the time. 
i This tower of strength is the same as that to which Micaiah 
i betook himself, ‘What the Lord saith unto me, that will I 
ti speak.’ Friends, is this the broad principle which we have 
| a) grasped? Is this the rock on which we stand? Supreme 
i allegiance to the God of Truth, and a reverent attention to the 
q utterances of truth within the secret chambers of the soul ?” 
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We believe “supreme allegiance'to the God of Truth” to 
be the watch-word of all evangelical Christians; and if Mr. 
Brown’s independency be nothing more nor less than this, his 
creed is of apostolic calibre, and quite large enough for us. But 
thus understanding it, we are somewhat at a loss to divine his 
meaning when descanting on the “ First Principles of Politics,” 
he thus states the arguments of his opponents. (Essay iii. p. 7.) 
“Paul subverted not the Roman empire,” it is said; “He 
preached not against imperial despotism—he preached Christ 
Jesus: let us do likewise. By all means let us do likewise”— 
That is——-What? Let us do what Paul did not do, but what 
we think he might have done if he had lived now. “ Let us,” 
to quote the identical words of Mr. Brown, “do what Paul 
would have done in our day, not what he did in his own.” 

We may be wrong, but we cannot think this is exactly that 
“supreme allegiance to the God of Truth” inculcated in the 
preceding essay. To do what we think, rather than what God 
enjoins, seems to us rather the essence of Popery than the 
marrow of Dissent. But when we attempt to identify party 
views with ‘ First Principles,’ something must be said for both 
—for the littleness of the first, as well as the greatness of the 
last. 

Having glanced at the three first essays, we turn to the 
more grateful task of commending the other three to the ~ 
attentive study of our young readers. Mr. Brown is a young 
man of ardent and intelligent mind—deeply thoughtful, and 
both eloquent and elegant in his method of embodying his 
ideas. He must be read—not glanced at or slurred over—to be 
properly appreciated ; and those who are not willing to bestow 
some pains upon this work may as well leave it untouched 
altogether. In another part of this number we give two 
extracts from his last ‘Study,’ which will fully bear out our 
recommendation. 

MAN. 

Tue body is the soul’s tempter; they sinned together, and 
they must suffer together. An old writer says that there is in 
every man by nature, an Adam, an Eve, and a serpent.— 
Sinclair. 
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SEASONABLE SOLACE. 

“Fear hath torment;” and this torment becomes oftentimes 
more fierce and terrible as the object of our dread is mysterious 
or undefined. When we know our enemy and his movements 
we can prepare for them; but if we know not when, how, or 
where he may overtake us, the most painful suspense is super- 
added to our terror, our whole frame is unhinged and prostrated, 
and we “become as dead men.” 

But if in the depths of our distress, we can discover something 
that will meet every phase and feature of the case—which will 
protect and deliver us in every emergency, and the only measure 
of which is just the limit of our requirement and nothing less, 
how we begin again to breathe calmly, to look around us with 
complacency, and in the fulness of our reviving strength and 
spirits to pour out our gratitude to Him who is emphatically a 
very present help in time of trouble. 

And has not this been the case with some of us during the 
few past months, when the language of the ninety-first psalm 
has been brought to mind with reference to that mysterious 
visitation that has desolated so many homes around us—when 
the plague has not only come nigh our dwellings, but has entered 
into them, calling away so suddenly and fearfully those with 
whom perhaps we have taken sweet communion, or received into 


‘the circle of our acquaintances or intimates? And we, though 


spared perhaps the painful experience of many who have passed 
through the ordeal of sorrow and sickness, have all suffered and — 


are still suffering more or less through that terror which, in 
times like these, will cling around us till we have sought and 
found solace beneath the shadow of His wings who comforts us 
in all our tribulation, that we may be able to comfort others 
with the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 

If there be anything, then, that can minister to a mind sub- 
ject to the bondage of this terror, it must be the promise of an 
all-merciful, all-wise, all-powerful Protector—a promise that 
reaches not only to deliverance from the danger itself, but from 
that fear which grows out of it, and is often worse than the 
actual visitation. 

“ He shall not be afraid!” Who? Listen to the terms of this 
glorious charter. 
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He that dwelleth in the secret place of the most Most High, 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 


I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress—my God, 

in him will I trust. 

Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and from 

the noisome pestilence, 

He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings shalt 

thou trust. 

His truth shall be thy shield and buckler, 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow 

that flieth by day ;— 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness— 

Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon day. 

Large as the grant is in itself, it is limited in its application. 
Those only who are closeted with God—shut up to him, and 
shut out from the world, are included in it. But notwithstand- 
ing its obvious reference to the Holiest of all, the shekinah—the 
cherubim—the mercy-seat—* the ordinances of divine service, 
and the worldly sanctuary”—there is nothing of the awful 
majesty that hovered round the tabernacle, here. We meet God 
at home: his wings, his feathers, are spread over us—paternity, 
love, warmth, nearness of approach, and all the comforts flowing 
from a truthful, trustful confidence are ours. We do not say, 
only, of the Lord, “ He is my refuge;” but we feel it. “ Surely 
he shall deliver thee!” He shall. 

We know nothing of the authorship of this beautiful psalm— 
Perhaps it was written by David, but more probably by Moses, 
in continuation of that which immediately precedes it. Speaking 
of man, as man, he had lamented the brevity and frailty of his 
threescore years and ten, and now he speaks of him as the 
subject of a better hope—God-tended and identified with eternal 
things—honored, glorified, satisfied, and saved. 

The description given of the Godhead is “eminently appli- 
cable to the man Christ Jesus.” So writes the pious Bishop 
Horne. And so in effect thought Paul when he described him as 
entering once for all into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. To us, he occupies “the secret place of the 
Most High”—the shadow of the Almighty having given place 
to the Brightness of his glory—the Express Image of his 
person. 
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The promise of protection, says a commentator on this psalm, 
“has oftentimes in a wonderful manner been verified to those 
faithful servants of God whom the pestilence itself has not 
deterred from doing the duties of their station. The bishop and 
some of the intendants of Marseilles who continued to perform 
their respective offices during the whole time of the plague there 
in 1720, are signal and well-known instances.” The path of 
duty is doubtlessly the path of safety, but we are after all but 
blind interpreters of God's providence. To us he gives no un- 
qualified pledge of temporal deliverance. 

But if the pestilence or sword, 
Receive commission from the Lord, 
To strike his saints amongst the rest, 
Their very pains and deaths are blest. 

The visitation that is now sweeping off thousands immediately 
around us, is one that literally “ walketh in darkness.” With no 
little magnanimity and disinterestedness, our men of science, our 
“ good physicians” in the highest sense, and our philanthropists, 
are hazarding their lives for others’ good, but the promise is 
not always to each and all alike. Man must do well, for God 
commands him; he need not live, for God withdraws him often 
from the woe and warfare of this lower world whilst it is yet 
noon. We have a touching illustration before us at this mo- 
ment. As we leave the din and bustle of the great metropolis 
for our quiet home in the suburbs, we notice that shutter after 
shutter is closed; half a mile of shop fronts with scarcely an 
exception, bearing witness to the fact, that one beloved and 
respected—active, useful, and generous in his labors for the 
- good of others, has fallen a victim to this mysterious pestilence. 
Skilful as a medical practitioner of long standing and high at- 
tainment, esteemed by all, but by none more than the poor, we 
might have thought perhaps, that such an one would go forth 
under the shadow of a special providence. And so he did; but 
that Providence had an issue widely distant from where we had 
placed it. ‘The world had need of him, but God more. | 

And yet we dare read even this mystic passage. Its moral 
is precisely that of the psalmist, “Clouds and darkness are 
round about him.” <A greater than humanity is here. Trust 
him, for you cannot trace him ; and lay hold of his own remedy. 
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The “shadows of celestial light” indicate their origin by their 
very intensity, and the darkness, under cloak of which walks 
the pestilence, invites us to look beyond it, instead of losing our- 
selves in the twilight of secondary causes. 

We will adore, we will acquiesce, we will “ hear the rod” and 
kiss it—but we will not be afraid. God has promised this on 
our behalf, and we cannot—we dare not—do otherwise, than 
work out his word. 


THE FREE NATION’S IDEA OF FREEDOM. 


“ON repairing to the stable, for the horse destined to draw 
our vehicle,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “we were met with a 
singular piece of intelligence. The stable-boy who had groomed 
it in the morning was “ up for sale.” Without his assistance we 
could not start, for this boy had the key of the harness-room. 
So I determined to go to the auction, where I found that a sale 
- of land and negroes was going on. I first saw an old man sold 
for 150 dollars; then a boy, seventeen years old, knocked down 
for 535 dollars, on which a bystander remarked to me, “ They are 
selling well to-day.” Next came on the young man in whose 
immediate release I was more especially interested. He stepped. 
forward, hat in hand, with an easy natural air, seeming to be 
very indifferent to the scene around him, while the auctioneer 
began to describe him asa fine griff (which means three parts 
black), twenty-four years old, and having many superior qua- 
lities, on which he enlarged in detai). There was a sharp 
bidding, which lasted only a few minutes, when he was sold 
for 675 dollars. Mr. Pickett immediately asked him to get 
ready our horse, and, as he came away with us, began to joke 
with him, and told him, “They have bid a hundred dollars 
more for you than I would have given ;” to which he replied, 
very complacently, “ My master, who has had the hire of me 
for three years, knew better than to let any one outbid him.” 
I discovered, in short, that he had gone to the sale with a full 
conviction that the person whom he had been serving was 
determined to buy him in, so that his mind was quite at ease, 
and the price offered for him had made him feel well satisfied 
with himself.”— Visit to United States. 
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BUXTON’'S LETTER TO HIS SON.* 


My Dear It is always a disappointment to me to be 
absent when my boys are at home; but I particularly regretted 
being away last week, as I think I might have done something for 
your shooting before you went to college. I need not, I hope, tell 
you of the extreme interest I take in the launch of your little 
skiff on the ocean of life, and how heartily I desire that “ soft 
airs and gentle heavings of the wave” may accompany your 
voyage; and that you may be safely piloted into the serene and 
lovely harbour prepared by the love of God. It is not often 
that I trouble my children with advice, and never, I believe, 
unless I have something particular to say. At the present 
time I think I have that to say which is deeply important to 
your success in the business of life; nay, its effects may extend 
beyond the grave. You are now a man, and | am persuaded 
that you must be prepared to hold a very inferior station in life 
to that which you might fill, unless you resolve, with God's 
help, that whatever you do, you will do it well; unless you make 
up your mind that it is better to accomplish perfectly a very 
small amount of work, than to half-do ten times as much. 
What you do know, know thoroughly. There are few instances 
in modern times of a rise equal to that of Sir Edward Sugden. 
After one of the Weymouth elections, I was shut up with him 
in a carriage for twenty four hours; I ventured to ask him what 
was the secret of his success: his answer was—‘I resolved, 
when beginning to read law, to make every thing I acquired 
perfectly my own, and never to go to a second thing till I 
had entirely accomplished the first. Many of my competitors 
read as much ina day as I read in a week; but at the end of 
twelve months, my knowledge was as fresh as on the day it 
was acquired, while theirs had glided away from their recol- 
lection.” 

_ Let the same masculine determination to act to some purpose, 
go through your life. Do the day’s work to-day. At college I 
was extremely intimate with two young men, both of extraor- 
dinary talents. The one was always ahead of his tutor; he was 
doing this year the work of next year, and although upon many 


® We have to thank an old and valued friend and contributor to the Youths’ 
agazine, for calling our attention to this admirable letter.— Ep. 
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parts of the subject, he knew more than his examiner, yet he 
contrived to answer what was actually proposed to him, most 
scandalously; whilst the other, by knowing perfectly what it was 
his business to know (though not confining himself to that) 
never, to the best of my recollection, failed to answer any 
question that was put to him. 

Again,—be punctual. I do not mean the merely being in 
time for lectures, &c.; but I mean that spirit, out of which 
punctuality grows—that love of accuracy, precision, and vigour 
which makes the efficient man; the determination that what 
you have to do, shall be done, in spite of all petty obstacles, and 
finished off at once and finally. I believe I have told you the 
Story of Nelson and his coachmaker, but you must hear it once 
more. When he was on the eve of departure for one of his 
great expeditions, the coachmaker said to him, “ The carriage 
_ shall be at the door punctually at six o'clock.” “ A quarter 
before,” said Nelson, “I have always been a quarter of an 
hour before my time, and it has made a man of me.” 

How often have I seen persons who could have done well, if 
they would but have acted up to their own sense of duty. 
Thankful I am to believe that conscience is the established 
ruler over your actions; but I want to enlarge its province, and 
to make it condescend to these, which may appear to you, 
minor matters. Have a conscience to be fitting yourself for life 
in whatever you do, and in the management of your mind and 
powers. In Scripture phrase, “ Gird up the loins of your mind,” 
Sheridan was an example of the want of this quality. In early 
life he got into a grand quarrel and a duel, the circumstances 
of which were to his credit, (always excepting the fighting the 
duel;) but they were misrepresented : he came to town resolved 
to set the public right, and as Perry, the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, was his friend, he resolved to do so through the 
channel of that paper. It was agreed between them that 
Sheridan, under a fictitious name, should write a history of the 
affair, as it had been misrepresented, and that he should 
subsequently reply to it in his own name, giving the facts of 
the case. The first part he accomplished, and there appeared 
in the Chronicle a bitter article against him, written, in fact, 
by himself, but he could never find time to write the answer, 
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and it was never written: “The slothful man roasteth not that 
which he took in hunting.” All the men who have done things 
well in life have been remarkable for decision of character. 
Tacitus describes Julius Ciesar as “ monstrum incredibilis cele- 
ritatis atque audacie ;” and Bonaparte having published to all 
the world the day on which he should leave Paris to meet 
Wellington at Waterloo did actually start on that day ; but he 
had so arranged matters, and travelled with such expedition, 
that he took the British army by surprise. 

The punctuality which I desire for you, involves and com- 
prehends the exact arrangement of your time. It is a matter 
on which much depends; fix how much time you will spend 
upon each object, and adhere, all but obstinately, to your plan. 
“ Method,” says Cecil, “is like packing things in a box; a good 
packer will get in half as much again as a bad one.” My letter 
I see is swelling into a sermon, so I must bring it to a close. 
Ponder well what I have said, ard call on God to help you in 
arraying yourself in the qualities which I desire. If you mean 
to be the effective man, you must set about it earnestly and at 
once, No man ever yet “yawned it into being with a wish.” 
You must make arrangements for it; you must watch it; you 
must notice when you fail, and you must keep some kind of 
journal of your failures. 

But whatever negligence may creep into your studies, or into 
your pursuits of pleasure or of business, let there be one point 
at least on which you are always watchful—always alive; I 
mean in the performance of your religious duties. Let nothing 
induce you even for a day to neglect the perusal of Scripture. 
You know the value of prayer—it is precious beyond all price. 
Never, never neglect it. 

Well, my dear boy, or man if you please, if I have been some- 
what hard upon you in parts of this letter, you must excuse 
me, remembering that few have a father so deeply and tenderly 
attached as you have ; or one, in general, more blind to defects, 
or more keen-eyed in the discernment of excellencies. 

Your most affectionate Friend and Father, 
T. Buxton. 
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THE DEAD SEA. 


Tre Government of the United States, with that praiseworthy 
liberality which has so often honorably distinguished it, recently 
fitted out an expedition to explore that region of wonders—the 
Dead Sea. Last summer, while the inhabitants of half the 
capitals of Europe were playing at barricades, Lieutenant Lynch, 
an officer of the American Navy, with two or three men of science, 
ten stout Yankee seamen, and a bevy of attendant Arabs, were 
shooting down the rapids and cascades of the Jordan, exploring 
every nook and corner of the Dead Sea, and jotting down in 
their note-books wonderful confirmations and illustrations of the 
Scripture narrative, which have already deeply interested many 
thousands on either side the Atlantic, and which will we hope 
not prove altogether uninteresting to the readers of the Youths’ 
Magazine. 

Almost every one will be so far aware of the nature of the 
Dead Sea and the surrounding country, as to know, that its 
exploration, though full of interesting results to the Biblical 
student or the man of science, is far from being an easy task. 

The Asphaltic Lake, as it is often called, having no outlet to 
the sea, the boats for its navigation had to be transported over- 
land. The belt of land which separates it from the Mediterra- 
nean is about fifty miles in breadth—a lofty ridge of rocky, 
roadless country, utterly impassable to vehicles on wheels, and 
affording no easy transit even to the camel, or the small active 
horse of Syria. 

The wonderful depression of the surface of the sea below the 
Mediterranean had been only surmised by preceding travellers. 
Schubart, a German traveller, had, about twelve years since, 
made some rough calculations with the barometer, but it was 
reserved for Lieutenant Symonds, another American officer, to 
establish by triangulation the extraordinary fact—that the 
surface of the Dead Sea is no less than 1337 feet—more than a 
quarter of a mile—below that of the Mediterranean. This 


descent, being, beside, over very broken country, it was almost 


hopeless to attempt to bring the boats directly across; so 
Lieutenant Lynch resolved to launch them on the Sea of 
Galilee and thence descend the Jordan. He had brought with 
him from America two boats, one of copper, the other of iron, 
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expressly constructed for the service which they had to perform. 
These were landed at Acre, and thence were drawn across the 
country by camels, and finally floated in triumph on the Lake of 
Tiberias. 

This lake is as famous now as it was in the time of our Lord, 
for those sudden squalls of wind, which, rushing down {rom the 
hills around, roughen in a few minutes the placid surface of the 
water. When we read in the Gospels, as we so often do, “a 
great storm arose,” we are to understand that one of these 
sudden whirlwind-blasts is meant; and Josephus tells us many 
stories of the havoc they committed among the shipping and 
crazy fishing craft then so numerous on the lake—a fleet of 
forty being on ome occasion destroyed in a night. Now, 
however, our explorers found that one solitary bark held the 
undisputed naval supremacy of the lake, and even this was 
so old as to be useless to them. 

They now began their descent of the Jordan; the scenery 
around them was wild and exciting in the extreme, and the 
rough rocky aspect of the country was the more striking 
from the peculiar clearness of the atmosphere of Palestine— 
rocky clefts and chasins, miles away, and jagged heights, cutting 
the horizon as sharply as if they had been close at hand. This 
feature of Syrian scenery has hardly been sufficiently noted by 
travellers, the soft mellow distance of an English landscape 
being entirely wanting. Ilard desolate crags bounded the view 
on either side, while nearer to the river was a sterile plain, with 
here and there the smoke arising from an Arab encampment, 
and close at hand the river was fringed with a growth of luxu- 
riant vegetation, among which the birds sang sweetly —a thread 
as it were of green, winding through barren Palestine—almost 
the only verdure in this part of the land. Their course was 
often interrupted and imperilled by dangerous rapids and falls. 
In shooting the boats down one of these about eleven feet in 
height, they were in considerable danger, a rock raised itself at 
the bottom just in the centre of the passage, and around it the 
Jordan madly chafed and foamed. With great difficulty they 
steadied the boats by ropes fastened toa shrub which fortunately 
grew on the bank above, and shot down the fall in safety, 
escaping with no further damage than half a boatful of water. 
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At length they reached the Dead Sea, and here their most 
arduous toilscommenced. Their difficulties were much increased 
by the intense saltness of the water. After immersion in it for 
some time, all the skin peels off—and if the hands or other 
part of the body get wetted with it, it causes a disagreeable 
prickly sensation. Its buoyancy is so great that a person can 
float in it with ease, and, our travellers say, might even “pick 
a chicken, or read a newspaper.” Another effect of its density 
was, that its waves struck the bows of the boats with immense 
force, almost like that of molten metal. 

One of the most singular discoveries they made, remains yet 
to be detailed. As they were rowing on the lake, they saw “a 
lofty round pillar standing apparently detached, at the head of a 
deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm.” They pulled ashore toexamine 
this singular appearance. “The beach was a soft slimy mud 
encrusted with salt, and a short distance from the water covered 
with saline fragments and flakes of bitumen.” ‘They found-“the 
pillar to be of solid salt, capped with carbonate of lime, cylin- 
drical in front, and pyramidal behind. ‘The upper or rounded 
part was about forty feet high,” slightly decreasing in size 
towards the top. It is a very singular and interesting cireum- 
stance that such a pillar should exist in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the place, where God erected a similar monument 
of his displeasure, by the destruction of Lot's wife, as recorded 
in Genesis xix. 26. 

The Dead Sea according to this survey, is about forty miles 
in length, and about nine in breadth. The soundings obtained 
strikingly confirm the Scripture narrative; indeed, it is im- 
possible to read the record, without a belief that the destruction 
was such an one as is recorded by Moses. One gentleman of 
infidel principles who accompanied the expedition, returned with 
a full belief in the Mosaic narration. The bottom of the sea 
consists of two plains, one averaging thirteen, the other as many 
hundred feet below the surface. Thus it appears that the plain, 
where the catastrophe was enacted, must have sunk at once— 
entire and unbroken—to the depth of thirteen hundred feet; 
even the old channel through which the Jordan rolled before 
the submersion of the plain, was distinctly traceable by the 
soundings. 
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The scenery around is of the most impressive character. 
Inaccessible crags—and limestone ridges—broken by immense 
and impassable chasms or ravines, down which, in the winter, 
brawling torrents rush headlong into the lake—gird it on all 
sides, especially towards the west, while more near to the 
shore are silty marshes, intensely salt, and which emit an offen- 
sive and noxious odour, giving rise to the low fevers to which so 
many of the visitors to the sea have fallen victims. Large 
masses of asphaltum, a kind of bitumen—more resembling pitch 
than any other substance—of a blackish color, and very inflam- 
heaped up upon its shores: this substance, which gives one of 
its names to this, the Asphaltic Lake, is supposed to rise from 
its bottom—the brimstone, doubtless, which was rained down 
from above. The Jordan has no doubt at some period, emptied 
itself into the Red Sea, as its dry channel may yet be distinctly 
traced to the eastern arm of that sea. There is no difficulty in 
accounting for the disposal of the waters poured into the Dead 
Sea by the Jordan, as owing to the intense heat, often 120 
degrees in the shade, the evaporation is very great. | 

‘We regard with a kind of awe, as well as interest, any 
attempt to explore this sea—this monument which has so long 
remained—and shall through all time remain, a record of the 
displeasure of the Almighty against an offending land. 


DUTY BEFORE LIFE. 

WHEN Pompey was embarking on an expedition at sea, 
involving great discomfort and imminent danger, his friends 
eagerly endeavored to dissuade him from encountering such a 
storm; but he firmly replied, “It is necessary for me to sail, 
but not necessary for me to live.” —Sinelair. 

NINE-TENTHS AND ALL. 
_ Tate Chinese have a favorite proverb, very applicable to the 
increasing trials and difficulties of a Christian course—“ When 


you have ten steps to take, the ninth brings you half way.’— 
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“ Or course,” the stars shine ever softly through the filmy 
veil of midnight, and earth has not missed for ages the beacon 
of their polar fires: of course, they weep night-long their dews 
upon the bosom of the sleeping flowers, which the sun rises and 

ots kisses softly, waking up earth’s life to beauty, joy, and love. 

Of course, the seasons weave their constant circles, and day and 

night intertwine their gleams and glooms. Of course, God's 

hand of power supports us calmly amidst whirling motions; 

and forces, strong enough to rend the universe asunder, hold us 

in their balanced arms, softly as a mother holds her sleeping 

child. Of course, the air, in the mazy channels of the lungs, 

sweeps the strong chords of life, and the beating pulses 

thereby make healthful music, in tune with that murmuring 

hum of life which is nature’s noonday hymn, Itis all, of course, 

To the current science of to-day, it is all a vast machine, which 

fulfils its evolutions as regularly and easily as the steam turns 
our spindles, and the post bears ournews, 

Once, men felt that a living power was at work, in ell this— 

that God was near; and we must return to this earlier feeling, 

or the secret of Nature will continue to be hidden from. us, and 

we, as well as life, shall become machines, Man has no con- 

ception of the forces which are silently at work in the creation. 

Professor Faraday makes an astounding estimate of the electric 

force necessary to decompose a tear drop—a power equal fo 

that of a flash of lightning. We know familiarly that water 

expands in freezing. A few years ago, in Canada, a bomb-shell 

of cast iron, thirteen inches in diameter, and two inches thick, 

was filled with water, and firmly plugged with iron bolts, and 

when exposed to the cold of winter was split asunder by the 

force of the expansion.* How eloquently do such facts speak 

of an unseen Divine presence within us and around us; and 

bid us not take sense to guide us, in gauging the spiritual force 

which dwells so silently, but so mightily, in the moral atmos- 

phere which enswathes the soul. Speaking with strict scientific 

accuracy, the deepest truth in science ja, “the Lord is. near,’ 

Oxygen and Hydrogen are the component elements uf water. 


see our vol. for 1646, p. 413. 
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Yes, most true. But there is another element, which science, 
hitherto, has taken little note of—the force which holds these 
two in combination, which force is the power in Nature of 
Nature’s Lord. By God's power, speaking scientifically, every 
drop of water consists. The scientific truth of the law of 
gravitation is, that God in such a way, by such a method, binds 
the spheres together, holding them in balance, and ruling their 
motions by His force. These are truths written in the book of 
nature, which he who studies it must read. It is not the office 
of the preacher to import these truths into the regions of 
science—they are there already; science must read them for 
herself. Imported truth is seldom of much avail. We deal too 
much with atoms and elements in nature, too little with God. 
Mechanical science has exhausted her resources ; her sages are 
crying out for life. The mystery of nature has receded, as men 
have pushed their investigation; the sphynx defies all human 
incantations—her riddle will be resolved only by the name of 
God. All students of nature are rising up, by patient investi- 
gation, to the truth which the Bible announced plainly from 
the first, “the Lord is near.” The Lord is coming to claim 
through science the recognition of his dominion over nature ; 
to make it plain that she is His organ, an instrument giving 
voice only to his breath and touch. Men of zeal for God's 
supremacy look on analytic science with unfriendly eye. They 
are indignant of this banishment of God from his creation by 
man’s godless understanding, which treats, as an aggregation 
of atoms, this body which is quick with the life of God. They 
ery that science is beyond the reach of redemption, that it is 
the devil's handicraft—man’s weapon against his Lord. Science 
answers, that she begins already to see that nature is a temple, 
the redemption of science will be the discovery of its God.— 
Brown's * Studies of First Principles.’ 


THE LORD IS NEAR, 

“ Tue Lord is near.” He has been near you ever since you 
had a being; not by chance has your wonderful nature been 
unfolded. It was not by chance that a warm and genial home 
received you to its bosom, when you emerged into being from 
the realms of nothingness and night. It was not by chance 
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that playmates of your childhood—brothers, sisters—early 
wakened the echoes of their merry voices in your heart. It 
was not by chance that schoolmates played over with you in 
sport the game of life, and prepared you for the battle, to which 
you were sent forth at last, full-armed by God. You have had 
a hard battle; it is not by chance that you are living now. 
Stronger through the struggle, fresher through the cold-bath of 
calamity, more independent and manly through privation, 
suffering, and loss, the Lord has kept you floating upon the 
current. Many times the waters have closed above your head, 
but a strong arm bore you up, while a voice bade you struggle 
on—that arm, that voice, were the Lord's. Your life is full of 
witness that the Lord is near, if you would honestly and 
earnestly consult its pages. God has written a Bible in every 
human heart. Would you read its word, and see the secret of 
the Lord? Enter into your closet and shut the door, call up 
your life before you, and look it honestly in the face—what it 
has not been, as well as what it has been; its aspiration, 
promises, prophecies, as well as its performances, in word and 
work; its visions of God and of angels: its loathings of sin; its 
longings to be at rest and at home with God; its yearnings for 
a higher than mortal communion, for a knowledge of the being 
of its Lord. Call it up from the silent deeps of memory, and 
the shadow of God's presence shall fall on you, and the heart 
shall say “Lo, God is here! and I knew it not; how glorious 
is the place!” There the silence of the midnight sanctuary 
shall be broken by the beating of the wings of angels, and 
white-robed visions of celestial brightness shall descend by no 
dream-wrought ladder upon the soul. Thus cometh the Lord 
to hearts that greet him. The age receives him with trium- 
phant honors; the heart in pure simplicity attends. Behold he 
cometh! Age, behold thy King and Captain! Heart of man, 
behold thy Lord! 

Henceforth let life be consecrated by his presence. For its 
littleness, its greatness, its trivial work, its infinite capacity, its 
heavenly spirit, its earthly clay, it is full of Divine meaning, if 
“the Lord be near.” Merchant, understand henceforth that the 
Lord is near thee ; that it is His work thou art doing, in multi- 
plying resources, ministering to needs by commerce, and culti- 
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vating thyself by patient and constant toil. Artist, understand 
henceforth that it is the Lord’s work thou art doing, in playing 
the creator, after the fashion of thy Maker, with the stuff which 
he has given thee, forming images in which dwell spirits of thy 
begetting. Thy art may be mimicry; see thou make it worship, 
through reverent use of the godlike faculty, embreathed by the 
first artist, Gop. Woman! mother! understand henceforth 
that it is the Lord’s work thou art doing; in training body, 
soul, temper, character, affection, intellect, spirit, for earth, for 
heaven. Maiden, understand henceforth that it is the Lord's 
work thou art doing; in making homes happy, light, and 
joyful; softening the hardness, smoothing the ruggedness, 
which incrusts the brother’s soul, overbusy with this world’s 
work ; preparing thyself, too, for the higher duty of making a 
home for children, which shall tell them early, by its mute 
lessons, of the home of God. Boy, understand thou, too, that 
it is the Lord’s work thou art doing, in threading the mazes of 
thorny studies, mastering dull rudiments, and framing skeletons 
of knowledge; learning, by discipline, fortitude, and patience, 
bravery, and chastity; for the Lord has need of heroic work- 
men, and out of such stuff as thou art, by such work as thou 
art doing, hie heroes ave made, Ruch a vision of the Lord 
anong hie children le the advent fir whieh we pray and wateh! 
Amun! ven eo, Lonn deta, come 
COMB, THY Wilt, HH DONK ON AS Tf 
IN HEAVEN.” AMEN AND AMEN = Jbid, 


YOUR DUTY AND MINE. 


It was a noble instance of Christian heroism, during the time 
of Oliver Cromwell, when he sent an armed soldier to church 
with orders to stop the preaching of Bishop Halket, who with 
dignified mildness forbade any interruption to the reading of 
prayers; and when the soldier announced that he had_ the 
Protector’s orders to shoot him if he persisted in finishing the 
service, the good bishop calmly proceeded, saying, “ You may 
do your duty, and I shall do mine.”— Sinclair. 
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LIBRARIES IN THE HEAD. 

A Spanish poet tells us of an illiterate man, who, having 
amassed a large fortune and built a spacious mansion, wished, 
among other appurtenances, to have a library; and, accordingly, 
calling on a bookseller, gave him an order to furnish him with one. 

“Pray, sir,” asked the tradesman, “how will you have the 
library made up ?” 

“Why, you ignorant blockhead,” answered the other, “do 
you know no more about your own trade than that? I will 
have the library like every other: rows of large books at the 
bottom, then smaller ones above them, and others diminishing 
in size to the top.” 

Now, absurd as this mode of characterizing a library may 
scem in regard to its material construction, it is true respecting 
the moral library which should be carried in the head. There 
must be large books, folios, below—a substratum of solid 
learning to build upon, without which all will be unsteady and 
fragile that is built up. The architect will tell you, that when 
ho wishes to erect one of his splendid churches, he tries to lay 
large compact masses below, on which to reat with security the 
ornamental parts of the building, And so it ts here: those 
winall Hyhter hooks of elegant literature whieh ooeupy the 
hivher flere of your Thrary are aa the plinaeles, the finiala and 
of the temple af learning; they will be utterly 
pliced ff used in the foundation or otherwise than aa embellish 
inenta and crowning ornaments to a massive and useful structure, 
In fact, we must not ever flatter ourselves that we shall ever 
produce a small work that shall live beyond the day without 
making it the essence, the distillation of many larger and more 
learned which we shall have deeply studied. Cardinal Bellar- 
mine used to say that it cost him more anxiety and labor to 
draw up the little catechism used by the children in Italy than 
to compose his folios of controversy, because he had to condense 
in the former all the substance of the latter; and it is recorded 
of a learned man that, having written a long letter toa friend 
on an important matter, he added this postscript,—* Excuse the. 
length of this letter, for I had not time to write you a short 
one:” intimating that meditation and expression of thought was 
a heavier task than prolixity of composition.—Rev. Dr. Wise- 
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ALL SOULS AT ROME. 

I remember well, when journeying in the north of Italy, we 
arrived towards dusk at a small village. As was our custom, 
we paid an early visit to the church; for, having been nurtured 
in a protestant land, we rejoiced in the strange novelty of being 
able to worship before the altar in every temple we approached. 
It was a small, though chaste and elegant structure, shedding 
an air of peace over the village. We entered, and beheld the 
whole of the interior hung with black and silver. In the centre 
stood a cataphalt, covered with black cloth, on the top of which 
was embroidered a large silver cross. Tapers stood on either. 
side ; but they were extinguished, for the offices of the day were 
now finished. A solitary lamp burnt before the altar, and a 
little girl was praying before the cataphalt. The twilight was 
fast gathering into gloom around the sable draperies, broken by 
the pale gleam of the silver fringe. The festival of All Souls 
had been celebrated there that day; but the priests and their 
flock had now retired to their homes, and we felt the stillness 
which succeeds the departure of the many. 

But I spoke of Rome,” It is there—in that eternal city of the 
living and the dead, where one should behold this feast. 
During the octave of all souls there is only one voice heard in 
her temples, crying, “Give rest to the souls of the faithful 
departed.” This same voice echoes along her streets, is reit- 
erated by the mendicant who ask his alms in the name of the 
dead, and unceasingly does it ascend from the depths of her 
cemeteries. Her chambers of the dead are now laid open to 
the living, and all descend that they may hear the voice of the 
tomb. During the eight days on which the festival is celebrated, 
it is the custom for the catholics to visit the cemeteries; there 
to meditate on death and to pray for the dead. In one you may 
behold the representation of Christ's descent into Limbo; in 
another St. Jerome in the desert, listening to the clangour of 
that trumpet which, he declared, ever resounded in his ears. 
Would you know, gentle reader, what is the effect of these 
* communings with the dead upon the mind, bear with me while 
I describe to you my visit to the cemetery of the Carthusians, 
which is opened every year at this season for the edification of 
the faithful at Rome. 
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It was in the evening, an hour before the Ave Maria, when 
we sought the entrance of the monastery, and, following the 
track of the people, descended into the cemetery below. We 
arrived in a small compartment, which was truly the chamber 
of the dead. The walls which enclosed us were wholly covered 
with a mosaic of skulls and bones, and the lamp which hung 
from the roof was formed of human bones. To our right, this 
cell was partitioned off by a low railing, and within the railing 
a number of short black wooden crosses stuck in the new turned 
earth, marking the graves below; and around the enclosed 
partition were the representations of half opened tombs, out of 
which leant, in various attitudes, the skeletons of monks, clad 
in their brown habits, with the cord girt round their fleshless 
waists, and peering from beneath their cowls as they held up 
their bony fingers in warning from the tomb. The scene was 
beyond expression, awful. We had just quitted the busy street, 
where all was the noise and hurry of the ever-busy, ever-idle 
world, and here we were on the sudden in the presence of 
death, literally preaching from the tomb. I am aware that 
there are minds in these degenerate days who would turn away 
shocked and even scandalized at such a scene. These are they 
who, like the Pagans of old, love not to mention so much as the 
name of death, for fear of offending ears polite. But the true 
Christian loves to impress on his mind its awful aspect, for he 
knows that “we all come apprentices not masters unto death.” 
To such an one the scene I now beheld might be tragic indeed, 
yet infinitely mild. 

We heard the bell tolling above us, and monks, pale with 
fasting, passed by us, receiving alms for the dead. On we 
passed to a second chamber like the first, and from thence to a 
third and fourth. The same scene met us everywhere: the 
mosaic walls, the lamp of bones, the monumental crosses, and 
the cowled skeletons leaning from their tombs. They were in 
various attitudes, yet was there nothing theatrical or assumed 
in their positions. Some stood with skull bent down and buried 
in the cowl—some with their arms folded in humble guise, as 
if absorbed in meditation—some, with uplifted finger, seemed 
to warn us of eternal truths—and others pointed to the 


graves below. Deep silence reigned within the sepulchre, for q 
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no one dared to speak in the presence of such awful monitors. 
But there was one—I tremble now when I recall his presence— 
a skeleton, who seemed more potent than the rest, so terribly 
did he glare upon us through his eyeless sockets. One could 
not say there was no speculation in his look. He bent not half 
forward from the tomb like the rest, but stood upright in the 
full gauntness of his lofty shape. His cowl was thrown back, 
and his polished skull and fleshless features seemed instinct 
with the fire of eloquence. His arm was stretched forward 
with a mighty energy, and the deep sleeve of his habit having 
fallen back, revealed the marrowless bones. Terribly did he 
point his bird-like finger towards us, and his silence seemed to 
echo like words of iron through my heart, “ Remember, man, 
that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

At length we arrived at a small door, which was closed. 
One of the fathers stood by it, and immediately opened it upon 
our requesting admittance. We entered, and behold, stretched 
on a bier, lay a monk who had died but the night before. Two 
of his brethren sat by him, and so emaciated were their 
features, so calm was the corpse, that, in the dim light, there 
seemed little difference between the dead and the living. “ He 
died a little after midnight,” said one—* He was a saint,” 
related the other; “during the last eleven years he has not 
tasted meat.”* We knelt down, and, as I gazed on those 
placid features, which, even in death, still seemed full of peni- 
tence and meek humility, I almost expected to hear the corpse 
breathe that sentence,—“ To-day for me, to-morrow for you.” 

We returned through the sepulchre, full of unworldly 
thoughts. There were the silent monks, already dead to the 
earth; there was their brother who had just finished his pil- 
grimage ; there were the cowled skeletons still preaching from 
the grave,—the bell tolled above us, and there was that awful 
form, ever pointing his fixed denunciation, “ Remember, man, 
that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.” He who 
has witnessed such a scene may not easily forget the grave. 


* The Catholics have strange notions of saintship, and this account is written 
by one of their body. As Protestants, we believe that “abstaining from meats,” 
so far from being a mark of sanctity, is, under many circumstances, blame- 
worthy.— Editor. 
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TRUTH, 


Ir used to be said of Fontenelle, that “if he had his hand — 


full of truths, he would be very much afraid to open it ;” and in 
this world truth is both inestimably precious, and often most 
dangerous, to those who conscientiously speak it.— Business of 
Life. 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 


Wishing to Die. 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly favor me with your opinion as to 
whether Christians should wish to die. St. Paul tells us, ( Phil. i. 21.) 


“To live is Christ; to die is gain.” Should we prefer gain to 
Christ? ELIZABETH, 


By “gain,” in this passage is meant a closer and more inti- 
mate and endearing union with Christ, as the apostle tells 
us in verse 23rd, far better than anything we can hope to 
enjoy here. It is nevertheless wrong to wish for death. God 
has work for us to do; and when that work is accomplished, 
will take us home. 

Dear Str,—In John xix. 17, it is said, that Jesus himself bore his 
cross, while in Luke xxiii. 26, it is said that Simon, a Cyrenian bore 
it. Both Matthew and Mark agree with Luke. Can you explain 
this ? Yours most respectfully, 

Aurrep M. 

These passages admit of an easy reconciliation: they do not, 
indeed, involve any contradiction if taken in their connection. 
Jesus was led away from the presence of Pilate bearing his 
cross, and as they so led him away, they laid hold upon one, 
Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out of the country, whom they 
pressed into this ignominious service, for reasons which are not 
stated, but which it is not difficult to conjecture when we con- 
sider the recent intense sufferings of Jesus, and the bodily 
prostration consequent thereon. 
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Poetry. 
POETR Y. 


THE GRINDSTONE OAK. 


(This beautiful tree stands on the borders of the once celebrated Holt Forest: 
it is very old and one of the finest ever seen: a fence protects it from depredation. 
It is well worthy the attention of the traveller and artist. } 


Relic of ages past! 
Alone thou stand'st in solitary pride, 
Unbow'd by warfare with the storm and blast, 
An ancient landmark by the broad road side. 


The wild bird of the air 
No longer nestles in thy waving bough: 
Thy gnarled and spreading branches all are bare, 
No green and glorious foliage wreathes them now. 


A silence seems to brood 
—A solemn silence, in the peaceful glade, 
Wherein for many a century thou hast stood 
Casting around thy deep sepulchral shade. 


But ‘twas not always so, 
For here would bands of merry revellers chase, 
With bounding courser and with well-strung bow, 
The antlered herd from their green hiding place. 


And joyous laughter too, 
Rang out like music in the forest bowers, 
From those whose nimble feet brush’d off the dew 
In childish dance among the wild wood flowers. 


All—all—are gone away ;— 
Though many lingered on this earth, till age 
Had changed their glossy locks to silver-grey, 
Yet not one now remains on life's sad page. 


The tomb has claimed them all, 
The thousand thousands of the times gone by, 
O’er matiy more may spread the funeral pall, 
E’re thou shalt cease to meet the traveller's eye. 
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Still is the ivy green, 
Round the stark branches of that ancient tree! 


This the bright type of what our youth has been, 
And that, of change and fall so soon to be! 


Yet while we mark thee rear 
Thy rigid arms to yon o’er-arching sky, 
How shall we not from this sin-tainted sphere, 
Reach forward to our better home on high? 
ANNIE WHITE. 


RUTH, 
* And Ruth said, ‘ Intreat me not to leave thee.’ ” 


Intreat me not to leave thee, mother, my soul is knit with thine, 

Affection’s heartstrings with thine own so strongly intertwine ; 

My cherished fatherland, my gods I have forsaken, 

With thee, in health or sickness, my portion have I taken. 

I know what is a stranger’s love, I know the heartless glance— 

I know the look of selfish care, of sullen complaisance ; 

If thou wilt take me home with thee, though there I am unknown, 

A stranger with the strangers, uncar’d for and alone, 

Yet I shall have a mother’s love, for I shall be with thee, 

And feel that balsam of the heart, a kindly sympathy. 

And well I know in Moab—in this my native land 

Where kinsmen circle round me, a near and numerous band, 

They disregard the ties of blood, the widowed woman's claim, 

And give with niggard grudging hand, althoagh in bounty’s 
name. 

I rather would my humble lot with thee my mother share, . 

Although, nor easy be the bed, nor dainty be the fare ; 

The coarsest crust, the frugal store, are sweeter far to me, 

When shared between two loving hearts, with kindly sympathy, 

Than all the choicest dainties that spread the rich man’s board, 

Than all the unnumbered treasures that swell his princely hoard. 

For there, behind the abundance, there lurks the withering scorn, 

Cover'd by film of courtesies, as roses hide the thorn : 

Mother, I'd rather live with thee in small and frugal state, 

Than crouch behind the tables—the tables of the great. 


432 Poetry. 


Intreat me not to leave thee, with thee I mean to go, 

In wealth or needy poverty, in happiness or woe : 

Thy people shall my people be, oh let them be, I crave ; 

With thee I mean to die, mother, with thee to make my grave, 
Intreat me not to leave thee, mother, for nonght but death shal! 


part 
_ The tye of deep affection, the yearning of the heart. — 


THE EMPEROR AND THE FISHERMAN.* 


[In the month of February, 1077, Henry IV. Emperor of Germany—the descen- 
dant of the Cwsars,—a young and haughty prince, travelled barefoot and 
unattended through the snows of the Apennines, and for three days and nights 
knelt without the gates of Canosa, an humble suppliant to the Pope, for his 
dominions and his life. This contrast between Nero and Peter, and their. suc- 


cessors, Henry and Hildebrand, gave rise to the following sonnet. } 


Is conquest to the strongest ? Since its youth, 
A thousand springs, the monarch of the wood 
Unscathed by lightning or the blast, hath stood,— 
And might a thousand more—did not the tooth 
Of weak and puny insect, without ruth, 
Channel crook’t pathways with his brotherhood, 
And make the oak’s firm adamant his food :— 
Thus weak things mar the mightiest in sooth. 
And who had said that Cesar on his throne, 
with 
With the known world dependent on his frown, 
Would, ere some few short centuries had flown, 
Have knelt abased—compelled the might to own 
Of the poor Fisherman of Galilee ? 
S. X. 


* We insert this fine sonnet for the sake of its poetry, though not without 
some fear that it may be misunderstood. Our correspondent by no means intends 
to insinuate that the Pope is the rightful representative of St. Peter, or worthy 
of the supremacy here supposed ; but uses the historical fact merely for the sake 
of shewing that temporal power, however lofty, must acknowledge the “‘ greater 
glory” of spiritual authority, even though derived origina!ly from a poor fisher- 
man of Galilee.— En. 
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The force of the latter objection we do not see; but all 
the arguments adduced are of a negative character. It 
may not be easy to disprove the tradition that this cave 
was really the grave of Lazarus; but we have not one tittle 
of evidence to affirm it. We, nevertheless, give the en- 
graving for its picturesque character, and the interesting 
associations connected with it. 


THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 


“You are early a-field,” said I, resuming the conversation. 
“Do you often walk out at this time of day ?” 

“ Frequently in summer time; the morning on these hills is 
so healthful and inviting. I was out before the mists had 
rolled away or the sun had warmed the valleys—my only com- 
panions on the road being a busy pair of magpies, before I fell 
in with Katcawl. I had met him in London at one of our 
soirées, but knew little else about him, till I found he was 
at home on some of my favorite subjects this morning, and 
was tempted to secure his company for a mile or two. But 
his bigotry breaks out every where ; and he began to pester me 
with his old tune— It’s part of a bad system.’ We walked at 
the foot of these hills, and I shewed him how the springs break 
out along the line that marks their separation from the stiff 
loam beneath us. You noticed the beautiful head of water 
where we met: in that little spinney yonder,” he continued, 
pointing towards the valley, “ there wells up another. Just by 
those grey walls before us, you may hear the pleasant tinkling 
of a third; and near the church, there, a fourth breaks out, 
running beside the main road through our village, and disap- 
pears in the dark arch that bounds the garden of Bath- 
hanan.’” 

“Bath-hanan! said I, “are we near that ?” 

“Within a mile or so;” he answered, “do you know the 
place ?” 

“ Some,” replied I, smiling, “as our transatlantic friends say. 
But I beg pardon for this interruption—go on.” 

“ Well,” resumed the doctor, “I was saying that all along 
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this line of hills, you will find streams breaking out just at the 
junction of the porous stratum of the chalk, with the heavy 
marl which underlies it. I could shew you a score of them in 
a morning’s walk. There! we are just stepping over one; and 
in that little coomb—that hollow, like a horse-shoe, in the short 
turf a few yards to your left, it has its rise. Do you hiear it ? 
‘Most musical, most melancholy,’ it runs along gurgling by the 
low hedge side, till it joins the stream we have just left, a little 
below Reedmote, the old ruined farm, whose gable you see just 
over that group of trees. Here,” he continued, laying his 
hand upon my arm, “stand still for a few moments, and I will 
give you an outline of the early history of this valley. You 
see how abruptly the hills fall towards us on your left; and if 
you look in the opposite direction, you will see another series 
rising, but more gradually, from the rich flat beneath us. Far- 
ther on, some six or eight miles, this second range falls in the 
same manner, and beyond it a gradual ascent of the surface 
commences, which reaches its highest point just where you see 
dimly in the blue distance, that old beacon tower at Rookbury, 
Geologists tell us that this apex was upheaved by some tremen- 
dous volcanic agency,—that those hills, and these on which we 
are standing, were lifted up by the same power, and that their 
abrupt sides are but the broken edges thus protruded above 
their original level. An over-sweeping deluge, they say, fol- 
lowed this earthquake, as is usually the case, and washed away 
all the dislocated fragments, except here and there an old grey 
stone or so, lying out upon the surface and looking like a sheep 
at rest, as you may see at this moment just by that little knot 
of junipers.” 

“Well,” said Ias the doctor paused, “I have had a very 
pleasant lecture on geology. But I am still without any clue 
to the means by which you scared away your friend Katcawl.” 

“ Oh,” said the doctor smiling, “ I had almost forgotten that. 
This upheaving of the hills brought these stiff clays below us 
to the surface, and thus compelled the reserves of water in 
the chalk to find a vent here and there all along the line of their 
junction with it. The earthquake and the deluge were the 
ministries that sent these springs into the valleys that run 
among the hills, to give drink to every beast of the field, and 
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gladden the little birds that sing on the trees that over-shadow 
them.” 
“Good,” said I, “doctor, I like your philosophy. He was 

one, to your own mind who said, 

‘* All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance—Direction which thou canst not see, 

All discord— Harmony not understood, 

All partial evil— Universal Good ; 

And spite of pride—in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear—whatever is, is right.’’ 


: “ There’s a good deal of philosophy in that,” said the doc- 
. tor; “but Iam no great admirer of its author. It was just 
a this ‘ partial evil’ in a good system that I was pointing out to 
Katcawl. I was shewing him how the earth had been almost 
shaken out of its place to lay a platform by which these waters 
might be stopped in their course downward, when tempted, I 
: suppose, by their clear coolness, he stooped to drink. You saw, 
ip perhaps, how he started when I called out, as if he had sipped 
EE poison. ‘Don't touch that stream, it’s part of a dreadful 
system!” 

a “ But seriously, Enderby, it’s a bad sign when men will make 
; little grievances a reason for holding back the hand if they 
might do a world of good by putting it forth. ‘Don’t try,’ 
they say in effect, ‘to mend the world, till it is too good to 
want mending.’ I have never yet found any human system 
perfect ; but I know this—that I shall do more by studying 
patiently how to remove or overleap their imperfections, than 
7 by declaring open war with them.” 

ot I was no less astonished than delighted to hear the doctor 
ay talk in this way. If any one had at one time loved “ opposi- 
i tions in science, falsely so called,” and “perverse disputings” 
P ) of all kinds, it was the pragmatical Mr. Sidney Shoveller. 
ie But he seemed altogether changed. There was a religious tone 
4 too, in his conversation that rejoiced my heart, and made me 
| almost hope that his grey hairs (for a few years had frosted 
them rapidly) would prove a crown of glory. He seemed to 
think that some explanation was due to me, for his non-atten- 
dance at Springclose, though strictly speaking, I had no right 
to look for him there, as it was not his parish church. For I 
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then held, though without knowing it, the questionable theory 
of Cain the man-slayer—that I was not my brother's keeper. 
I thought, that to his own parish he stood or fell, and that 
salvation was a thing limited by boundary stones and land- 
marks. I might have shuddered to put it into these plain 
__.words, though the only reason for not doing so, lay in the fact, 
that they were too truthful. 

‘“T dare say, Enderby,” said the doctor, after we had walked 
some little way in silence—* I dare say you may have wondered 
why I never come to Springclose. The fact is, I am so well 
satisfied with our parson over yonder, that I seldom go else- 
where. Indeed, until the last few months, | went nowhere.” 

“Over there?” said I, putting his words interrogatively— 
“ where ?” 

The doctor pointed to a house just discernible over the next 
range of hills, which I at once recognized as marking the where- 
about of Mr. Jeroboam Waddington. The hill before it was the 
identical one up which I had walked some years before with 
Major Goode, when the merits of this wonderful man were 
discussed, as mentioned in a former paper. 

‘Impossible ?” I added, as I made sure that the doctor's finger 
moved in the direction referred to, “ You surely don’t listen to 
that fellow Waddington ?” 

‘“ Waddington!” exclaimed the doctor, in a tone of indignant 
remonstrance—“ not I—it was quite enough to hear of him. 
He went off some months since, and nobody knows where he 
has gone; and perhaps nobody cares—but the poor shopkeepers 
who have lost money by him. He owed a long score at the 
Starling!” 

Though I now recollected what I had heard on my last visit 
to the Walkinshaws, I was surprised to learn the sad sequel. 
Major Goode, whom I had seen not long since, had said nothing 
of it, and his wife seemed as light-hearted as ever. But these 
slips are seldom thought much of by persons of the same school ; 
and the probability is, that Mr. Waddington was now busy in 
raising another “cause” in some remote village, whither, if he 
were to be believed, he had been driven by “ persecution.” On 
subsequent enquiry, I found that he had lost his character in 
the place by conduct which, if not actually criminal, was, at 
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least, highly suspicious, and though his finances were not 
crippled, he had disappeared without betraying any great 
anxiety to pay off his debts there. 

Growing interested in each other's conversation, we had 
neither of us noticed that the sky had become suddenly overcast, 
as is not unfrequently the case on a sultry summer's morning. 
A shower at this moment suspended our conversation, and we 
were glad to take shelter in a ruined kiln on the hill-side till it 
was over. The wild thyme breathed out a richer fragrance as 
we sallied forth afterwards, and the little rills gushed onward 
with a louder song. Yet their mission was the same. They 
still hastened to their confluence. Increase of strength 
brought no wish for independence; it only gave them greater 
meetness for their work, and enabled them to break down or 
turn aside every obstacle that lay between them and their 
destination. We crossed many of them in our walk that morn- 
ing, and when we reached the garden-wall of Bath-hanan, the 
stream there was swollen to a torrent and rushed under the 
dark arch that led into the grounds with a noise like that of a 
mill-dam. 

“ Bath-hanan Pavilion”—for so it was named on the colored 
lamp that overhung the entrance gate—was an odd place; a 
starch, square, formal town-house, dropped down in the midst 
of country scenery, and surrounded by high bare walls of brick. 
The stream, which as we have said ran through the garden, 
might have been made highly ornamental to the property, but 
by a singular perversion of good taste, it had been severed into 
half-a-dozen rills, each of which im its course turned about as 
many toy-windmills and cherry-clappers. Instead of beauty, 
there was noise and vulgar show, as the little hammers kept up 
a perpetual clickety clack, and the useless wheels spun round 
and round. It was a curious and instructive problem, for it 
shewed by a very intelligible symbol how usefulness might be 
split into empty clamour, and how the deep-mouthed harmony of 
truth might be so anatomized, that the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal of profession should become alone predominant. 

Even in the height of summer the place looked bare and 
cold. A few trees and shrubs ornamented the garden, but they 
had as yet attained but little growth. Every thing was harsh, 
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tasteless, and repulsive, which was the more surprising to me 
as I had expected to find it far otherwise; the lady who oec- 
pied the place, and under whose direction the whole had been 
planned, being no other than Miss Walkinshaw, late of the 
Lindens, who having reached an age at which unmarried ladies 
begin to think themselves aggrieved, and grow misanthropic, 
had removed thither to live quietly upon her own property, of 
which she had been perfect mistress for some years past. 

“From the name she had bestowed on her dwelling, I at 
once conjectured that she had “ followed” Mr. Waddington, as 
the phrase is; but in this I was mistaken. Few persons whose 
religion is in their lives, are very solicitous of parading it in 
their names; and experience has generally taught me that 
those who, like Miss Walkinshaw, call themselves “daughters 
of grace,” are usually amongst the most graceless. Hence I 
supposed that the religion of word professed by the worshippers 
at the Hill Mizar would have exactly suited her temperament, 
But I found to my surprise she had never been there, and on 
asking Dr. Shoveller, who it seems had made her acquaintance 
when she removed to his neighbourhood, and now knew her 
intimately, it appeared she was in the habit of attending the 
little church of Picton Montague, some five or six miles off in 
the opposite direction. This church was a quaint, old fashioned 
place, lying in a secluded hollow almost surrounded with trees. 
The few houses which formed the village nestled together near 
the summit of one of the hills which overlooked it, and for this 
reason it is conjectured by antiquaries, to have obtained its old 
name of Peaktown, now modernized into Picton. The adjunct 
of Montague it derived from an old family of that name who 
had long held the manor, of whom Sir Skyffen Montague, an 
acquaintance of the Walkinshaws, claimed to be the present 
representative. On one of my earliest recorded visits to this 
latter family, I had noticed his card in the drawing room at 
the Lindens, and when sent for thither on a subsequent occa- 
sion, it will be remembered that a carriage was just rolling off 
as I arrived, in which were a gaily-dressed lady and gentle- 
man. These were no other than Sir Skyffen and his wife; and 
that visit, trivial as it seemed, exercised a deep and abiding 
influence on the silly immates of the Lindens. 
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» Sir Skyffen Montague was a real, live baronet, and though 
somewhat gauche, and not distinguished either for good 
matiners or good sense, inherited a large patrimony, and was, 
as already hinted, of very ancient family, True, he could not 
trace his pedigree so far back, or so satisfactorily as the poorest 
jew-salesman im our streets, who bears ample evidence in his 
but still he was of good aristocratic lineage. 

Now this! Walkinishiaws seve just tauch vowed to gentility, 
as were the old Ephesians to Diana; and for the image that 
fell down from Jupiter, they merely substituted the model that 
came down from Rank. Not that wealth or family always 
confer these; but if the world think so, it amounts to much 
the same thing. So the young ladies at the Lindens finding 
that the Montagues were willing to recognize the connexion, 
did all in their power to coax it into full development. 
Amongst many things that were distingué in the doings of the 
Montagues, their religion, such ‘as it was, held a prominent 
place. Their minister at Picton was a “choice” young man; 
and the whole circle of worshippers in that little church were 
very select.. Yet im truth, if the truth must be spoken, the 
doctrines preached there were an easy form of spurious and 
diluted Calvinism, which was neither milk nor strong meat. 
A curious old friend of mine described it very graphically as 
“declamation and water.” Though less valgar than Mr. 
Waddington, his teachings were about as unlikely to be 
influential on the lives of his hearers; and indeed there was 
little evidence amongst any of them that they understood 
the trne end of preaching. Yet to this church, led by a wish 
to please their richer friends, the Walkinshaws managed usually 
to find their way once every Sunday, having, without alleging 
any reason, quitted their avcustomed pew at Springclose—so 
feeble is the tenure by which such persons are retained in any 
duty when “some new thing” comes across their path, or 6 
prospect of empty wonderment from the world ey 
change. 
hier’ take leave of the-family at the Lindens, 
reduced in numbers by the retirement of Miss Walkinshaw to 
Bath-hanan, and the settlement of Louisa im a nunnery in the 
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West of England. For, as already stated, the, last-mentioned 
young lady had attained her majority, and. having no longer 
any control over her finances she had joined the, sisterhood 
respecting which she had written home at such length; and 
though so anxious to show that she was no Romanist, was.in 
the daily practice of all the ‘silly rites and will-worship and 
soul-deadening forms of Popery, Mr. and Mrs, Walkinshaw 
and their second daughter still fitted: through life.as if it hed 
no resting point. Floating on, they now rose higher as they 
felt the favoring gales of flattery or empty admiration, and. now 
sank, as some unlooked-for mortification touched their gentility 
to the quick. Even the Sabbath brought no rest—no satisfao- 
tion—no cessation from the busy heart-corroding anxieties.of 
objectiess idleness: it was more sunshiny, perhaps, than. the 
other days of the week, but then it was more wearisome from 
its very glare and brightness, There was neither health nor 
appetite in anything they thought, or said, or did, coin van 

And little—sadly little—was, the prospect. of improvement, 
Every thing lay on the surface. You might touch that some- 
times and cause a stirring in the outward complexion of affairs, 
but the ripples thus awakened would soon disperse to. nought. 
You could have no hold on such characters. Toreach the secret 
springs of action was impossible; and even could. you have got 
at them, like Agur’s prayer against riches, they had lain so long 
out of use as to become almost rusty. .There had. been,.no 
cultivation or discipline of heart or head—they believed any 
thing or everything at caprice—they felt at convenience, and 
acted by impulse, if anything so powerful lived within them. 
Thus they dreamed away life to wake up to stern and ewful 
of the “ powers of the world to come.” ..... ios 

But to: resume, The 
pate and with a feeling of genuine humility, of the religious 
workings which had lately gone on in his own, mind, He,told 
me frankly that he had been accustomed to look upon christi- 
anity as a trade; and said he, with a faithfulness more, honest 
than welcome, “the parsons have themselyes to thank for it in 
some respect. I can tell you. why,” he.addod, “they make, so 
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and sub-divided into ten thousand parties. Like our friend 
here, at Bath-hanan, who might have a head of water powerful 
enough to grind corn for all the poor in her parish, could she be 
content to leave that spring alone, instead of directing it into 
half-a-dozen channels for her windmills and her cherry-clappers 
—they might by one combined effort break down all opposition 
and fertilize the world.” 

It was singular that our thoughts should at this time have 
flowed so nearly in the same direction. But stranger still it 
seemed that the doctor should have actually outrun me. I had 
been for years dwelling on the subject; and yet I was not 
prepared to make such large concessions as he was. I felt 
dispirited, but forcing a smile, answered—* There’s some truth 
in your remarks, doctor, but— 

“Well, well, Enderby, you shall have time ;” he resumed, 
“you have your prejudices to step out of; and perhaps I never 
had any on the same subject. Will you come and hear my 
parson ?” 

I was turning the matter over in my mind, and looked up to 
the wall of Bath-hanan. I smiled, and the doctor taking it as 
an intimation of assent, asked when I would come ? 

“QO!” said I carelessly, “1 had not made up my mind. I was 
tickled by that strange inscription.” 

“Well it is strange,” he answered ;—“ one of my harmless 


jokes. You shall hear more about it presently.” 
H. KR. E. 


(To be continurd.) 
LOOK TO THE END. 


I was awakened the following morning by my father closing 
the door of his room on leaving it to repair to his study, where 
he habitually spent a considerable time before breakfast. As I 
listened to his retreating footsteps, I became fully conscious of 
the thoughts and feelings which had occupied my mind before I 
slept; neither had day light and reflection checked my enthu- 
siasm, nor rendered me less desirous of securing the sympathy 
and approbation of my parents, in my proposed undertaking. 

I stole softly into my mother’s room anxious to enlist her 
influence on my behalf. She was stillasleep. Her face seemed 
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paler than usual, and wore an anxious expression. As I ‘re- 
tlected how tenderly she loved my brother Philip, and what 
uneasiness she experienced on his behalf, I resolved to go at 
once to my father, and explain my views and wishes. 

I dressed hastily and was in the act of descending the stairs, 
when I suddenly recollected that I had a father in Heaven 
whose approval was of more importance than thatyof my earthly 
parents. I had read or heard the lines— 


“ Except the Lord conduct the plan, 
The best concerted schemes are vain, 
And never can succeed.” 


and not only the sentiment, but the words came forcibly to my 
mind and arrested my steps. 

Once more I entered my closet, and shutting the door, prayed 
to my father who seeth in secret, asking the guidance of his 
Spirit and his blessing, “which maketh rich and added no 
sorrow.” 

It is well when we are able to implore the Divine blessing 
upon our worldly undertakings. The very consciousness that we 
ate warranted in so doing, imparts energy to our exertions, and 
hopeful confidence respecting the future, and thus having com- 
mitted my cause to God, I felt little hesitation in seeking the 
counsel of my dear and indulgent parent. Having knocked 
gently at the study door and received permission to enter— 

“IT am an early riser this morning, dear papa,” I said timidly. 

“So I perceive, my dear,” he observed, without laying down 
the pen he had been using, as if to timate that my company 
could be dispensed with. 

“May I come in, dear papa? I wish to consult you on a 
subject of great importance—to me at least,” I added in a tone of 
forced gaiety, which ill accorded with the anxiety I felt. 

My father smiled and pushed away his writing desk. Idrew 
a low stool to his side, and placing myself upon it, thus con- 
tinued, 

“I lay awake until long past midnight, papa.” 

“ A singular reason for early rising, my dear.” 

“Not so, papa—but I overheard a great part of the conver- 
sation which took place between my mother and yourself.” 


> 
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My father reflected for a short time, as if to recal the subject 
of their discourse. As he did so, a flush overspread his fore- 
head, and his lips became compressed. Laying his hand gently, 
but firmly, upon my head, 

“My dear daughter,” said he, gravely, “ it is useless to argue 
the question of your leaving home; no persuasion on your part 
will alter my determination. You must submit, for the present, 
to remain with your parents, surely you do not wish to leave 
us,” he added in a more cheerful tone. 

“No indeed, papa, but I do wish to earn money that I may 
no longer be a burden to you, and if you will kindly allow me 
to make the attempt, I have thought of a plan by which I may 
do so, without going away from home.” 

My father looked incredulous—“In what way, he asked ?” 

I had intended to unfold my project cautiously, and by 
degrees; but finding I had unwarily advanced to the point, I 
replied abruptly, 

“By commencing a school: pray do not laugh, papa.” But 
my remonstrance was vain, for he appeared thoroughly amused; 
whilst stung with mingled emotions of disappointment and 
mortification, I struggled in vain to preserve my composure, and 
burst into tears. 

My father appeared sorry for my distress. 

“To not weep, Caroline,” he said, “you must excuse my 
merriment. I was taken completely by surprise: but let us 
calmly discuss this serious subject, for in spite of my laughter - 
it is indeed a most serious undertaking you propose: and in the 
first place, let me ask if you have reflected upon your youth and 
inexperience ?” 

“Many teachers are not older than myself, and experience 
can only be gained by time, you know, sir.” 

position, Caroline ?” 

“If I should take a situation as private governess, I should 
incur equal responsibility; whilst by commencing my duties as 
a teacher at home, I shall have the benefit of your advice, and 
that of my mother. Pray do be reasonable, dear papa, I ask 
only for a trial. Let me undertake a few pupils privately, and 
use the dear old class room asa study. This will prevent any 
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annoyance to yourself or mamma, as there is a separate entratice. 
I should be improving myself whilst instructing others, and you 
know regular employment would be good discipline for me, and 
enable me gradually to acquire method and system, which you 
say are so necessary in a ase only ask you to give me 
a trial. 

A short silence followed this speech, during his I observed 
that my father’s features gradually relaxed into their former 
comic expression. 

“Pray, my dear, how are the few pupils requisite to try this 
experiment to be obtained,” he asked ? 

“ Through your influence, dear papa: for instance, Mrs, Tarnet 
was the other day regretting that she could not meet with a 
select day-school for her younger daughters. You can namethe 
subject to her; and who knows but she may send me one or 
two of her children as a beginning.” 

I felt that I had produced a favorable impression upon the 
mind of my father, and readily obtained his promise to think 
the matter over, and name it to my mother. This done, I 
repaired to the class room overjoyed with the prospect of ac- 
com plishing my wishes, and there I remained hoping, planning, 
and arranging, until aroused by the sound of the bell which 
summoned the family to morning prayers. «. 

After much anxious consideration on the part of my parents, 
they decided to comply with my wishes. They kindly ex- 
pressed their approval of the motives by which I was infla- 
enced, and afforded me every assistance in their power; so that 
I soon obtained the promise of several pupils. 

My brothers no sooner gained a hint of what was going. on, 
than they rallied me unmercifully; but I was too much elated 
to be displeased, even when Philip persisted in enumerating my 
qualifications for a governess, slily dwelling upon the points on 
which I was most deficient. — 

It must not be supposed that my parents suffered. me. to 
commence my new and important duties, without endeavoring 
to impress upon my mind the responsible nature of the charge 
I was about to undertake. The day preceding that fixed upon 


for the reception of my pupils, my father invited me to his 
study, where we had a long and serious conversation on the 
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nature and objects of education, and as the subject is one of 
great importance, not only to those who are intended for teachers, 
but to young people generally; I shall endeavor to relate the 
substance of it, hoping my readers will pardon the digression. 


_ And first, my father explained to me the meaning of the word. 


“ To educate,” said he, “ means to bring forward or develope : 
hence, by education, is understood not merely teaching, but 
training. The former requires: competent knowledge on the 
part of the teacher, and is comparatively easy; any person 
possessing information may instruct others; but the latter 
requires experience and wisdom, habits of self-government, and 
the power of governing others. Training is moral instruction 
put|in practice, and they are the best and most successful 
teachers who possess this art in the highest degree.” 

“It is then fortunate for me, papa, that I shall only be required 
to instruct my pupils a few hours daily. My duty will be con- 
upon the parents.” 

“Not altogether, may. daughter; you will be yeueived to 
maintain order and discipline in your school; and discipline 
enforced in a kind and Christian spirit, is one of the best 
methods of training.” 

“TI wish I knew what rules to make, 
shall prove most deficient.” 

Very probably, for you are young and inexperienced. I 
would, therefore, recommend you to beware of multiplying re- 
gulations. Form your plans cautiously and with deliberation, 
and having formed them carry them out perseveringly. Young 
teachers are generally fond of change—apt to try experiments, 
and pleased, with novelty. It is chiefly owing to this, that they 
are found less efficient than those of more mature age.” | 

Well, dear papa, can you assist me in forming any plans?” 

“No,” he replied, “ but I can give you two infallible rules for 
carrying them out successfully. The first is a well-known 
Latin proverb, which translated is—‘ Gentle in manner, firm in 
deed.” The second brings along with it the authority of the 
revealed word of Ged. It is the golden rule in moral education: 
Only they who have tested its efficacy, can fully appreciate its 
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excellence. It is to be found in Ephesians vi. 9; and consist 
only of two words. ‘ Forbearing threatening!” 

_ Perceiving that I remained silent, my father continued... 
“In ether words, never attempt to enforce obedience bya 
threat. Children soon learn to appreciate the characters and 
dispositions of those who are set over them, and they are quick 
to pereeive any fault of temper or infirmity of purpose in their 
teachers. They soon detect tho difference between mete’ ill 
humour and irritability, and a conscientious adherence to princi- 
ple. If punishment be necessary, it should be administered 
with kindness. No harsh or upbraiding language should accom- 
pany it. Threats seldom reform, but generally harden. Having 
onee explained that a certain penalty will attach to any act of 
wilful disobedience, enforee the punishment strictly, but in such 
a spirit as shall convince the offender that a sense of duty, not a 
feeling of resentment, influences your conduct.” | ve 

“Oh, papa, I do not forget my old grievances on that score.” 

“Well, my dear, you cannot make a better use of your experi- 
ence than by turning it to the advantage of your pupils.” 

In conclusion, my father urged upon me the necessity and 
importance of personal religion, as the most essential qualifica- 
tion for one engaged in the work of education. It was in vain 
I attempted to parry his remarks by observing that I should 
not be considered accountable for the religious opinions of my 
Soe deportment, conversation, and example,” said he, 
“ will operate constantly and powerfully upon the children con+ 
fided to your care. Whether you intend it or not, that most 
important talent,—influence, will be constantly at-work for 


struct these little ones in the doctrines of our holy religion: to 
explain to them their lost condition, to urge them to pray for 
the gift of that blessed Spirit of Trath, which alone can enlighten 
their minds, and dispose them to love and obey God, and to 
point them to that precious Redeemer who died for them. But 


good or evil. The dear children who will become your chars a 
are, together with yourself, partakers of a fallen nature. How 4 
, diversified soever may be their dispositions and talents, in one e 
respect they will be alike: naturally estranged from God, and F 
inclined to evil. It will be your duty, my Caroline, to in- 3 
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how can you hope to do this effectually if you have not experi- 
enced your need of a Saviour, and come to him in humble 
reliance upon the merits of his atoning blood? If I felt assured 
that you were truly a child of God, and that you were entering 
upon your present duties, earnestly desiring to act with a single 
eye to his glory, I should feel satisfied that you were in the path 
of duty, and cheerfully leave the result in His hands, who hath 
promised that “ all things shall work together for good to them 
who love Him.” 

This affectionate appeal was not altogether lost upon me, but 
induced such a disposition of mind, as enabled me to encounter, 
with some degree of fortitude, the difficulties of my situation. 

I say difficulties, for even under the favorable circumstances 
in which I commenced my career as a governess, I was by no 
means exempt from trials. I will not dwell upon these, but 
state briefly that they resulted mostly from incompetency and 
want of experience. I carried my habit of castle-building into 
my new occupation—aimed at too much, and consequently was 
discouraged and annoyed by repeated failures. 

I generally meant well, and really wished to do my duty, but 
was mortified and grieved when my efforts were not, as I 
imagined, fully appreciated. However, time and attention 
brought more judicious plans, and more moderate expectations ; 
and ot the end of two years my school was pretty well cs- 
tablished. I may also mention that the first fruits of the income 
arising from it, were added to the sum set apart for enabling 
Philip to spend a winter in Madeira, whence he returned #0 
much improved in health as to be enabled to enter at once upon 
the dutios of his profession. 

Never shall I forget the delight with which I placed my first 
earnings in the hands of my dear father, nor his gratified affec- 
tion on receiving this proof of my persevering industry. To- 
wards the close of the second year the long wished for curate 
was engaged, and my father being desirous of placing himself 
under the care of a medical friend in London, it was arranged I 
should accompany him to town, the summer vacation having 
just commenced. 

Seven years had passed away since my former visit to the 
metropolis. During that long interval, many changes had 
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taken place in my own family. True, we had not experienced 
that most bitter of griefs—bereavement; but sickness, anxiety, 
and care, had alternately cast their shadows over our domestic 
circle, and as I alighted from the hackney coach that conveyed 
us to the door of the modest lodgings provided for us by my 
father's friend, I involuntarily contrasted their simplicity with 
the spacious and clegant mansion in which the Daltons resided, 
I now entertained a hope of renewing my acquaintance with 
Elizabeth, from whom I had never heard since we parted so 
unexpectedly at school. As I reflected that 1 was within reach 
of my early friend, former feelings and associations crowded into 
my mind, and my desire to see her once more gained additional 
strength from a little delay occasioned by the unsettled state of 
the weather; which prevented my father from venturing out 
during the few days following our arrival in town. 

At length a bright sunshine succeeded to the drizzling rain, 
and with highly raised expectations I directed the eoachman to 
stop before the well known mansion in one of our fashionable 
squares. My disappointment was bitter when we were informed 
that no such person as Mr, Dalton lived there. 

“Perhaps the footman could direct us to that gentleman's 
residence,” suggested my father. 

“No;” he had never heard the name. 

‘This seems to be a bootless errand,” he added, as the coach- 
man waited for further orders. “Caroline, my dear, there is 
little probability of diseovering your friend in this great city ; 
you had better give it up at once,” 

“Oh no, indeed, papa; I eannot give up the hope of finding 
out Elizabeth: do pray allow us to call at the nearest library 
and consult the directory.” 

My father assented, and in a few minutes I was busied in 
looking over a long catalogue of names. There were Daltons 
in plenty, but this very cireumstance puzzled and confused me. 

“ Had you not better consult the list of firms,” said my father. 
You mentioned that Mr. Dalton had a partner, do you recollect 
his name ?” 

“Oh yes,—Harmer. ‘Dalton and Harmer,’ I repeated, glan- 
cing my eye over the page which the obliging librarian had 
placed before me. 


There is ‘a yentieman called Harmer, who resides in the 
aiijoining square,” observed the man,’ “and I think 
orie'‘time in partnership with a Mr. ria oF man 
“Oh thank you, sir,” I exclaimed joyfully. “It is indeed 
fortunate we called here. Wecan’gain al! the information we 
wish from Mrs. Harmer.” So ‘saying, I hurried back to the 
earriage, and my father, having ascertained the exact address 
~ This is just as it should be, papa, I exclaimed. Mrs. 
light of an old friend.” 
My father smiled, but a 
ment. I knew he was sceptical respecting the sincerity of that 
lady’s warm expressions of regard towards himself, and I felt a 
little indignant at what I considered hisinjustice. I had not time, 
however, to argue the point, forthe coach soon drew up before 
the very door we had left a few minutes previously. Having 
sent in our cards, we were informed that Mrs. Harmer was at 
home, and were presently ushered into that lady's presence, 
who received us with her accustomed blandness, making minute 
the Daltons, nor allude to our former interview, I took advan- 
tage of the first pause in the conversation to enquire after my 
“Tn @ tone of ‘haughty reserve, ‘she replied that she ‘was ‘not 
able to give mé any information respecting Miss Dalton’? then 
addressing my father; she alluded to Mr. Dalton as & ‘person 
Whose miséondtct’ had involved ‘his’ family ‘in irretrievable 
disgrace’ and rain: “He had abstonded, ‘she said,” some’ 
before, under circumstances which precluded the possibility of 
his return to England. His family, least part of theni, were 
living in’ obscurity some where iy London. spoke as one 
deeply itjured, plaitily ‘that’ thie “Was 
altogether distnstefl to OF + 
My father acted upon this hint, 


ordinary topics, rose to depart. 
Bot’ hot intend to ‘be easily diverted 


purpose. Though indescribably shocked by what I had just 
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heard, my wish to see Elizabeth was stronger, than/ ever. 
Approaching Mrs. Harmer therefore, I retarned. to the charge, 
me any idea where I may meet with her?" .., «) 

“Perhaps you ean think of some 
might be/able to:assist me?" I added, imploringhy. 

The nly person at all likely of any, 
He is an old servant, and was once in Mr. Dalton’s employ— 
his name is Porter.” On farther enquiry we learned, that, he 
was living in the very street in which, our lodgings. were 
pursue my search farther at that time; but after.an early tea 
I obtained permission to call upon the Porters, and if possible 
obtain Elizabeth’s With, what, the..next 


something of sincerity and matliness about, it, .. But 
I imagine, is not to be found, , There axe. thonsands it may be, 
who have mo convictions atiall on the subjest.bet.1 
believe,. that there. to, be. whem 
convictions are actually they. may be ageinet some, 
of the forms which it. caricatures bat 
ita spirit and. its essences Hie there, 
who has had the convietion dhat i wes right, tr. 
—that it ‘was -wrong:to. 
—to praise goodness and te-yership God 
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But if a man’s convictions are not against religion ; I see not 
how intellectual difficulties can be justly regarded as the cause 
of his impiety. I am well aware that they are frequently so 
regarded. Ask men why they are not religious, and if they 
venture a reason at all, the probability is that they will refer to 
some difficulties of the Bible which, they say, necessarily prevent 
them from receiving it as the “word of God.” The introduction 
of moral evil—the trinity of the Godhead—eternal predestination 
—the divinity of Jesus—these, and such points as these, are 
mentioned as the moral causes of their scepticism. We are 
challenged to reconcile the first, with the moral purity of the 
divine character—the second, with indivisible and absolute 
unity of being—the third, with the free agency and personal 
responsibility of man—and the fourth, with the sufferings, the 
infirmities, and the weepful supplication of the despised 
Nazarene. 

That such are difficulties, I dispute not—I readily grant—I 
deeply feel. They rise before us like some huge rocks, whose 
foundations are hidden in the fathomless deep below, whose 
lofty peaks are enfolded in impenetrable clouds above: they 
bound our horizon; we cannot reach down to their basis; we 
cannot ascend their awful heights; we have no line to gauge 
their dimensions. “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 
it is high, I cannot attain unto it.” 

But whilst we admit in full the greatness of these Biblical 
difficulties, we cannot concede that they are hindrances to a 
religious life. Where they are sincerely felt, we think that but 
a little fair reasoning would suffice to remove them—would 
render them conducive rather than obstructive. As objections, 
ean they stand before the arguments of Grotius or Littleton, 
Fuller or Watson, Paley or Butler? No! the reasonings of 
these men would scatter them from the mind of every honest 
reader, as the vapoury mists are scattered from the lovely hill by 
the stirring breeze of a sun outshining in his strength. We 
consider even the following thoughts sufficient to obviate all 
that may be felt obstructive to religion in connexion with 
difficulties. 

Intellectual difficulties are, in themselves, no evidence against 
the truth of the subject to which they refer. Were we to deny 
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the truth of a subject on the mere ground of its difficulty, we 
creatures of limited but progressive faculties should be involving 
ourselves every day in most ridiculous absurdities. We should 
be rejecting as false one day, what we should proclaim as truth 
the next. The fact is, difficulty is a relative thing. The sub- 
ject that is difficulty to one mind is mere rudiment to another, 
The A.B.C. of Newton are inscrutable enigmas to the mass; 
and that which stretched beyond the grasp of the great astro- 
nomer, may be the simplest elements in the knowledge of an 
angel ; what is mystery to an angel, is alphabet to God. Yes, 
and even to the same mind, subjects once most difficult become 
most plain; that which over-tasked our energies at school, is 
too easy for effort now. Interminable ages of progression are 
before us; the present intellectual mountains will dwindle into 
particles as we advance—particles of light streaming a radiance 
on our future steps. 

Intellectual difficulties in relation to Biblical revelation are to 
be expected. There stands the student of nature, perplexed by 
every sentence on the page he reads. Has he walked the fields 
of botany and culled the flowers and the plants? Still, he 
cannot tell how springs the little seed from the earth, and how 
it covers hill and dale, mead and forest, with such a vast 
profusion and endless variety of life. Has he studied the stars 
of God, as they have swept along in silent splendour through the 
dome of night? Still he understands not the “ordinances of 
heaven.” Has he surveyed the exquisite and complicated 
machinery of his own frame ? Overwhelmed with astonishment 
he must confess “I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” Let 
him be a Humboldt in the sciences; yet every where will he 
hear the great spirit of nature, reproving his ignorance, and 
challenging his puny intellect to interpret fully her mystic page, 
“Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? declare if thou 
knowest it all. Where is the way where light dwelleth? and 
as for darkness, where is the place thereof; that thou shouldest 
take it to the bound thereof, and that thou shouldest know the 
paths to the house thereof? Knowest thou it because thou wast 
then born? or because the namber of thy days is great? Hast 
thou entered into the treasures of the snow? or hast thou seen 
the treasures of the hail which I have reserved against the time 
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of trouble, against the day of battle and war? By what way is 
the light parted, which scattereth the cast wind upon the earth? 
Who hath divided a watercourse for the overflowing of waters, 
or a way for the lightning of thunder; to cause it to rain on the 
earth, where no man is; on the wilderness wherein there is no 
man; to satisfy the desolate and waste ground, and to cause the 
bud of the tender herb tospring forth? Hath the rain a father ? 
or who hath begotten the drops of dew? Out of whose womb 
came the ice ? and the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered 
it? The waters are hid as with a stone, and the face of the 
deep is frozen.” Go to that perplexed disciple of nature with 
the Bible—tell him that it is a book written by the author of 
the system he has been studying. Satisfy him as to its divinity ; 
and then I ask, how would he be likely to receive it from your 
hands ? Would he do it with a thoughtless spirit ? With what 
ideas would he open its pages? Would he expect to master 
every thing it contained? Nay! would not an awful solemnity 
pervade his being at that moment; and would he not commence 
its perusal, fully anticipating to meet in its every section 
things that would baffle his thoughts and outstrip his compre- 
hension? We think so. And if that man, in the progress of 
the perusal, met with no difficulties, methinks his scepticism 
would be awakened, and he would renounce it as an imposture. 

Intellectual difficulties in Biblical revelations accord with its 
professed design. What is the avowed object of the Bible? Is 
it not mental and spiritual culture—the training of the intellect 
and heart—*“ the teaching of every man”? if so, is not difficulty 
essential? The school book, whose difficulties the pupil has 
mastered, has lost its educational worth. It has no longer a 
challenge to his faculties; its suggestive force has been ex- 
hausted. If the Bible is always to be in our world as its teacher, 
must it not always have a something in it that man does not 
understand? Tell me of a period when humanity in its pro- 
gressive march shall have mastered every difficulty in the Bible, 
and you will tell me of a period when the Bible shall cease to 
be the teaching book of the race. Intellect, in that colossean 
age, will treat it as a vesture which it has outgrown. Still 
more—its difficulties are as necessary for the training of the 
heart as the understanding. They make us sensible of our 
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feebleness, They humble our proud spirits. They inspire us 
with stirring questions. They fill us with devowt amazement 
and solemn awe. They appear to me somewhat analogous to 
the stupendous highlands and the deep glens—the yawning 
chasms and the circuitous rivers—the craggy rocks and the 
dashing seas of a highly picturesqne and romantic territory; 
there is an air of grandeur—a living spirit of sublimity perva- 
ding the whole, which starts in the bosom of the spectator 
imspirations he could never feel amidst the tame and monotonous 
in nature. Would I have all this removed from the Bible? 
Would I level its Alpine heights? Would I fill up its awful 
deeps ? Would I make straight its labyrinthine rivers, and turn 
its shoreless oceans into lakes? No. It is when I look up at 
those dizzy altitudes which I cannot climb—adown those 
abysses which I have no plummet to sound—abroad on those 
oceans through whose surges no human bark has ever steered 
its course, that I catch the apostolic inspiration, “ Oh the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” 


THE MISSIONARY. 
(By Rev, John S, Abbot.) 


THE following story a seaman recently related to the writer. 
Many years ago, when New Zealand was a land of uninterrupted 
heathenism, the ship in which I was a common sailor dropped 
anchor at a cautious distance from the shore, in one of the 
harbours of that island. We had been months upon the ocean 
without seeing any land. And when the sublime mountains 
and luxuriant vallies of that magnificent isle rose from the wide 
waste of waters before us, it was difficult to realize that we 
were not approaching some region of fairy enchantment. We 
soon. however, found that we were still in this world of sin and 
woe, for it so happened that there was a terrible fight between 
two war parties of the natives raging at the very hour in which 
we entered the lovely bay. From the deck of our ship we 
witnessed, with awe, the whole revolting scene, the fierce 
assault, the carnage, the infuriated shrieks, the demoniac 
attitudes of those maddened savages, as they fell upon each 
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other with inhuman fury. This awful scene of savage life as 
beheld from the deck of our ship, impressed even us unthinking 
sailors with emotions of deepest melancholy. 

In consequence of the war, or for some other cause, no canoe 
from the shore approached our ship, As we were entirely 
destitute of wood, the captain sent a boat’s crew, with many 
cautions as to safety, to the opposite side of the harbour to 
collect some fuel. I was sent with this party. We landed 
upon a beautiful beach, upon which a heavy surf was rolling. 
The savage scene we had just witnessed so filled us with terror, 
that we were every moment apprehensive that a party of 
cannibals would fall upon us and destroy us. After gathering 
wood for some time we returned to the boat, and found to our 
dismay that the surf rolling in upon the beach had so increased, 
that it was impossible to launch the boat. The sun was just 
setting behind angry clouds which betokened a rising storm. 
The crested waves were rolling more and more heavily in from 
the ocean. A dark night was coming on, and savage warriors, 
their hands already dripping with blood, were everywhere 
around. We were all silent. No one was willing to speak of 
his fears, and yet no one could conceal them. 

Before we left the ship, the captain had informed us that an 
English missionary had erected his hut about two miles from 
the place where we were to land. The captain had visited him 
about two years before in his solitary home, and it was then 
very uncertain whether he would be able to continue in his post 
of danger. We immediately resolved to endeavor to find the 
missionary, and to seek such protection as he could afford us for 
the night. 

Increasing masses of clouds rolled up and spread over the 
sky; and as we groped our way through the deep and tangled 
forest, darkness like that of Egypt enveloped us. After wan- 
dering about, we hardly knew where, for some time, we heard 
the loud shouts of savages either in conflict or in revelry. 
Cautiously we approached the sounds, till we beheld a large 
war party gathered around their fires, with the hideous trophies 
of their recent battle, and exulting over their victory. We 
thought it wise to keep as far from them as possible, and again 
turned from the light of their fire into the dark forest, where we 
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could hardly see an arm’s length before us. Weat length came 
upon a little path, and slowly following it along, stumbling in 
the darkness, over rocks and roots of trees, we came in view of 
the twinkling hight of a lamp. I, with another of the party, 
was sent forward to reconnoitre.—We soon found that the light 
proceeded from a hut, but whether from the night fire of a 
savage New Zealander, or from the lamp of the Christian mis- 
sionary, we knew not; and few can imagine the anxiety with 
which we cautiously moved along to ascertain how the fact 
might be. Our hopes were greatly revived by the sight of a 
glazed window. And when, through that window, we saw a 
man in the garb of civilized life, with his wife and one little 
child, kneeling in their evening prayers, our joy knew no 
bounds. Waiting a few moments till the prayer was closed, we 
entered the door, and though the surprise of the inmates was 
very great in seeing two white sailors enter their dwelling, we 
were most hospitably received. The missionary immediately 
lighted his lantern, and proceeding with us, led the rest of our 
party to his humble abode. We all slept on his floor for the 
night. Weary, however, as 1 was, I found but. little rest. I 
thought of my quiet New England home, from which I had 
been absent but a few months, I thought of my mother, and 
her anxiety about her sailor boy in this his first voyage. The 
scene was indeed a novel one to me. The swelling winds of 
the tempestuous night, the wild scenes of man and nature all 
around us, the vivid image of the bloody conflict, with the 
remembrance of its hideous and fiend-like outcries, all united so 
to oppress my spirit, that I found but little repose. My com- 
panions, however, perhaps more accustomed to danger, and 
perhaps less addicted to thought, were soon soundly asleep. 
Early in the morning a party of warriors came to the. mis- 
sionary’s hut in search of us, having somehow ascertained that 
a boat's crew were on the shore. The missionary and his wife, 
both in countenance and manner, manifested the deepest anxicty 
for our safety. The savages were imperious and rude, and it 
seemed to me then, that nothing but the restraining power of 
God preserved this family uninjured in the midst of such cruel 
and treacherous men. While they had been somewhat subdued 
in spirit by the kindness, the meekness, and the utter helplese- 
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ness of the missionary’s family, they considered us sailors fair 
game for plunder, and by the most earnest solicitations on the 
part of the missionary, they were induced to spare us. The 
missionary accompanied us to our boat, and we had, for our 
retinue, a troop of rioting ‘and carousing savages, brandishing 
their war-clubs over our heads, to convince us that we were in 
their power. A walk of two miles conducted us to the beach. 
It was a fearful walk, and the watchful anxiety of our friend 
proved that he considered the danger to be great. When we 
arrived at the beach, some of the natives manifested great reluc- 
tance to let us go. Some took hold of our boat to draw it 
farther upon the land, while they seemed to be earnestly arguing 
with the rest upon the folly of permitting our escape. At 
length, however, they yielded to the remonstrances of the 
missionary, and aided us in launching our boat, through the 
now subsiding surf. 

As we rowed from the shore, and I looked back upon that 
devoted man, standing upon the beach in the midst of these 
rude savages, and thought of his return to his solitary home, and 
of the days, weeks and months he must there pass in thankless 
labors; I thought that his lot was in a worldly point of view, 
one of the hardest I had ever known; and I wondered that 
any man could be so hard-hearted as to speak in terms of 
reproach, and point the finger of scorn towards the Christian 
missionary. 

In my last voyage, about two years ago, I again entered this 
same harbour. It is now called the Bay of Islands, and is one 
of the most beautiful places in natural scenery on the surface -of 
the globe. I could hardly credit my eyes as I looked out upon 

handsome and thrifty town, with many dwellings indicative of 
wealth and elegance. There were churches of tasteful architec- 
ture, and school children with their slates and books. And 
there were to be seen New Zealand families dwelling in cheerful 
parlors, sanctified by morning prayers and evening hymns. 
The untiring labors of the missionary had, through God's 
blessing, created a new world. And the emotions of deep 
compassion with which I had regarded him, when we left him 
on the beach alone with the savages, were transformed into 
sentiments of admiration and almost envy in view of his achieve- 
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ments. All other labors seemed trivial compared with his. 
And I then felt and still feel, that if any man can lie down with 
joy upon a dying bed, it is he who can look back upon a life 
successfully devoted to raising a savage people to the comforts, 
refinements, and virtues of a Christian life. 


REMARKS ON GENESIS xi. 3. 


WE find two kinds of brick in Babylon,—one burned in a 
kiln, the other simply dried in the sun. I cannot refrain in this 
place from offering a few remarks on Genesis xi. 3, where con- 
cerning the building of Babel it is said in our translation ;— 
“They said one to another, Go to, let us make brick and burn 
them thoroughly: and they had brick for stone, and slime had 
they for mortar.” This is incorrect. According to Buxtorff, 
and indeed the sense it still bears in these parts, “"V3J) means 
cement, and “VP bitumen; so that the Vulgate is correct in 
saying: ‘“ Dizxitque alter ad proximum suum, Venite, faciamus 
lateres et coguamus eos tgni: habueruntque lateres pro saxis, et 
bitumen pro cemento.” I have not a Polyglot to consult, and 
therefore am not able to trace the error in our version higher 
than to Luther's German one. It is true Castell translates 
“YOiT limus, lutum, in Gen. xi. 3, and bitumen in Exod, ii. 3. 
This is extraordinary; for, of the two, the context of the latter 
passage would appear rather to justify the former reading. I 
conclude he must have taken the common translation of the 
Bible as sufficient authority, without further examination. 

The general size of the kiln-burnt brick is thirteen inches 
square, by three thick: there are some of half these dimensions, 
and a few of different shapes for particular purposes, such as 
rounding corners, and other uses. They are of several different 
colors; white, approaching more or less to a yellowish cast, like 
our Stourbridge or fire brick, which is the finest sort; red, like 
our ordinary brick, which is the coarsest sort; and some which 
have a blackish cast, and are very hard. The sun-dried brick 
is considerably larger than that baked in the kiln, and in gene- 
ral looks like a thick clumsy clod of earth, in which are seen 
smal] broken reeds, or chopped straw, used for the obvious pur- 
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pose of binding them: in like manner the flat roofs of the houses 
at Bagdad are covered with a composition of earth and mortar 
mixed up with chopped straw. (see Zod. vy. 7, 10,11.) At the 
Birs Nemroud I found some fire-burnt bricks, which appeared 
to have had the same materials in their composition. The best 
sun-dried bricks I ever saw, are those which compose the ruin 
called Akerkouf, 

There ave three kinds of cement diseoverable in the ruins of 
Habylon: bitumen, mortar, and clay, Tam inelined to think 
the former could never have heen of such very general wee na be 
commonly imagined; we tow only find it in a few eittiations 
(not always such as indicate the reason for which it wae used), 
except the small pieces of it which are found on the surface of 
the mounds, Though the fountains at Hect are inexhaustible, 
the Babylonians had nearer at hand a much better cement, the 
discovery of which was a very obvious one; and the richness of 
the ruins in nitre is some proof that lime cement was the one 
most generally employed. The preparation necessary for the 
bitumen is a much more expensive and troublesome one than 
that requisite for lime, for the commoner sort of which a simple 
burning with the brambles, which abound in the Desert, is 
sufficient ; while the bitumen, to deprive it of its brittleness and 
render it capable of being applied to the brick, must be boiled 
with a certain proportion of oil; and after all, the tenacity of 
the bitumen bears no comparison with that of the mortar. The 


_ bricks which Niebuhr mentions as being so easily separated, 


were all laid in bitumen; and I invariably found that when this 
was the case, as above the subterranean passage in the mound of 
the Kasr, the bricks could be picked out with a small pickaxe, 
or even trowel, with the utmost facility; but where the best 
mortar had been used, as at the Birs, no force or art could de- 
tach the bricks without breaking them in pieces. 

There are two places in the pashalic of Bagdad where bitu- 
men is found: the first is near Kerkouk, and too remote to come 
under present consideration; the next is at Heet, the Is of 
Herodotus, whence the Babylonians drew their supplies. Heet 
is a town situated on the Euphrates, about thirty leagues to the 
west of Bagdad, inhabited by Arabs and Kaarite Jews. The 
principal bitumen-pit has two sources, and is divided by a wall 
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in the centre, on one side of which the bitumen bubbles up, and 
on the other oil of naptha ; for these two productions are always 
found in the same situation. That kind of petroleum, called by 
the Orientals Mumia, is also found here, but of a quality greatly 
inferior to that brought from Persia. Strabo, who calls the 
naptha liquid bitumen, says its flame cannot be extinguished by 
water, and relates a crtiel experiment made by Alexander, to 
prove the truth of this, the result of which however ia in direct 
contradietion of it, T bellewe it le Diodorus alone who asserts 
bitumen flaws out of the ground at Nabylen, eredotus 
jowitively it wae brought from Heet, and Strabo generally 
that it is produced in Nabylonia, T was unable to discover any 
traces of it in the vicinity of Hellah, except on the testimony of 
a Jew, who told me he believed it might be found in the Desert, 
It is at present used for caulking boats, coating cisterns, baths, 
and other places that are to remain in contact with water. The 
fragments of it scattered over the ruins of Babylon are black, 
shining, and brittle, somewhat resembling pit-coal in substance 
and appearance ; the Turks call it Ziff, and the Arabs Ater or 
Geer.— Rich's Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. 


— 


THE PRACTICE OF DOCTRINE. 


“Ir any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
‘‘As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” There need be no question as to our duty with regard 
to religion, in the face of these plain and simple texts of scrip- 
ture. To know the Spirit of God we must search his word :— 
to ascertain the Spirit of Christ we must study his life and 
character. 

There are two principal ideas contained in these passages— 
God’s leading, and our following. 

We do not, in the common business of life, sit down idly to 
wait for those things on which our affecticns are set, although 
their attainment does not, and cannot in any instance depend 
upon our own exertions. “He that observeth the wind” said 
Solomon, “shall not sow, and he that reyardeth the clouds 
shal! not reap.” Nor is this the case only with regard to the 
labours of the field. There is no department of life whatever 
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ia which we can command success. The lawyer, the states- 
fan, the physician, the writer, are all subject to a thousand 
contingencies that may frustrate their fondest hopes. But 
what is the practical result of such adoctrine? Exactly what 
it was three thousand years ago. “In the morning sow thy 
geed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand, for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.” ( Hocl. xi. 6.) 
In this instance, the uncertainty of the result is made the 
plea for persisting in the means; and so to this day the world 
|e regards it. It is because “hope springs eternal in the human 
f'. breast,” that hope is made the grand principle of action, 
| And it is, and always has been, as regards temporal pursuits, 
irresistible in its impulses. No one whose ambition contem- 
: 2 plates some high office in the church or the state, sits down 
Ta to consider the objects that may oppose him, or wastes the 
: flower of his life in exaggerating or creating obstacles. His 
desire is to gain and not to lose the prize set before him, and 
therefore, like the mountain torrent that derives fresh impetus 
from opposition, he bounds over all that lies between him and 
the crown of his expectations, and lays hold with a grasp that 
aims. 
| _ But when the Religion of the Bible is the great desideratum, 
| we are too apt to leave such reasonings out of the question; 
a though we have assurances infinitely more encouraging in the 
ad promise and the oath of Him who CAnnor lie. In the one 
| ease, we have no pledge at all: in the other, the immutable 
| covenant of Jehovah of Hosts. “All that the Father giveth 
me” said the Saviour, “shall come to me; and him that 
cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” There can be but 
| one inference from this text—that it is our duty and our 
: giorious privilege to close at once with the invitation, and not 
| to discuss with an unbelieving heart the question of God's 
: sovereignty, or of those purposes which are here distinctly 
stated to concern the Father and the Son alone. It is not 
‘easy to discover how the doctrine of Predestination interferes 
with that of man’s free-will. The first of these; indeed, is 8 
truth which under another name every one admits, and has 
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admitted ever since he recognized the omniscience of. his 
Maker. It cannot he otherwise with « God who sees the end 
from the beginning, than that he should )inow the destinies 
of all who have been, who are, and who w'll be, to, the very 
last hour of human existence. The only fact which could 
justify those who say, “ Let us continue in, +in_ that grace may 
abound,” would be an express declaration, in. the Bible. that 
man knew all that God knows. on __ this. momentous. subject, 
But this is no. where to be found.. “ Zhe Lord knoweth them 
that are his,” but you or Ido not. And Pjerefore. we are as 
much free-agents, as far as practical results are concerned, as 
if God had never told us (what we knew in other words before) 
that those who are saved from wrath, are “j redestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of Him who worketh all things after the 
then, we- allow that God. leads, ecems quite clenr 
that we are to follow. “ The.Common fielvation (what a 
magnificent expression is this of Jude's!) is a Calling. It is 
therefore “they who aré ready;” anil not those who “ cannot 
come,” that are the proper subjects of thejmyitation. It is an 
Election. It is those therefore who “us) all. diligence” that 
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be given you; seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” The Spirit of Christ must be studied in his 
life. That, and nothing short of that, is our example. It is 
not for us to urge that such excellence is unattainable, till we 
are found in a situation to prove it. There never was an 
individual, purely human, so good as he ought to be; and 
consequently the best of men might have come nearer to this 
perfect standard. It is, of course, rather assumed, than stated, 
thatconversion might take place before we can thus assimilate to 
the pattern set before us in the gospel: “ Ye must be born 
again.” God only can change the heart, and God will do so 
with those who hunger and thirst after mghteousness, using 
with all diligence the means which he has appointed. Christ 
crucified is the grand theme of the whole Bible; and there is 
no other mode of salvation but through him. Faith transfers 
our sins to him, and his righteousness to us; and thus whilst 
God is just, he is the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. 


KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT BOOKS. 


OBSERVATION and Analogy may be called the Vocabulary and 
Grammar of Nature, and by means of these alone we may reach 
a very respectable standing in the intellectual world. They are 
implements in themselves so simple, that a child of very tender 
years may understand and use them to advantage. 

And he does so use them. His young mind is eager in ex- 
ploring everything around him. The very constitution of it; its 
love of detail and minutiw# make him an eager, and consequently, 
an able analyst, and you cannot put into his hand a plaything of 
any description without prompting the request that it may be 
“opened,” in order that he may know all about it. It results, 
therefore, that there is nothing either difficult or repulsive in 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

How beautifully has it been said by one of our modern 
writers, treating on education— 

“* Analogy is milk for babes, but abstract truths are strong meat. 


“Precepts and rules are repulsive to a child, but happy illustration 
winneth him. 
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‘In vain shalt thou preach of industry and prudence till he learn 
of the ant and the bee, 

‘ Dimly will he think of his soul, till the acorn and the erysalis have 
taught him. 

‘* He will fear God in thunder, and worship his loveliness in flowers; 

‘‘And parables shall charm his heart, while doctrines seem dead 
mystery,” 


The master-mind of our greatest poet—“ the divine Milton,’ 
anticipated our own age in this as in many other points. His 
mode of tuition Dr. Symmons thought was formed on an erro- 
neous principle, as it respected things more than words. But 
we have, notwithstanding this censure of the worthy doctor’s, 
much satisfaction in the evidences around us that the present 
century is returning to this error, as many of the works daily 
poured forth from the press are characterized by a tendency to 
lead us out of books into the ample fields of Nature and Ob- 
servation. The Cabinets of Objects now used in families and 
schools, with the lessons on them, the Model lessons prepared 
for the Infant School Society, and other works of a similar 
character, are admirably adapted to store not only the minds of 
infants, but those of “ children of a larger growth,” with definite 
and mathematical ideas of subjects with which, whatever they 
may imagine to the contrary, they will find they had before 
very shadowy and indefinite conceptions. 

This statement may provoke the self-complacent smile of 
scepticism, but ought, nevertheless, to be pressed home. Let 
those who are disposed to test its truth, take the first object they 
may think of, and enumerate from memory alone its various 
properties—let them draw up, as fully as they are able, a 
description of its figure, its general and specific characters, its 
composition, parts, and relations, and then examine candidly 
whether they have as clear and comprehensive an idea of it, as 
in such works is set before them. 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 

Gop has indeed brought “a cloud upon the earth” in that dis- 
tressing visitation under which so many are still suffering. But 
the bow has been seen in that cloud. The churches of our land 
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have been awakened to a sense of its many and grievous sins, 
and prayers have been offered up in almost all of our places of 
worship, that He would arrest the progress of this sickness, and 
turn away his fierce anger from us. Our dissenting brethren 
met by mutual consent on Wednesday the 12th September, and 
a “form of prayer to be used in all churches and chapels 
during the prevalence of the Cholera in this country,” has since 
been issued by the Established Church. Its language is so 
scriptural, and so catholic, that in place of criticism, we can only 
add “ Let all the people say Amen!” 


“OQ Almighty God and Father! whose power no creature is 
able to resist, and in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death ; look down, we beseech Thee, from heaven Thy dwelling- 
place, upon us Thine unworthy servants, who turn to Thee, 
their only refuge, in this season of sickness and great mortality. 
We confess, O Lord, that we have not deserved to be free from 
that visitation of Thy wrath, which has afflicted other nations 
of the earth. We acknowledge with shame and contrition that 
we have shown ourselves unthankful for many special mercies 
vouchsafed to us, and have not made that return for our national 
blessings, which Thou mightest justly require at our hands, 
We have departed from Thy commandments; we have followed 
too much the things of this present world; and in our prosperity 
we have not sufficiently honoured Thee, the Author and Giver 
of it all. If Thou wert to deal with us after our sins, or reward 
us according to our iniquities, we could not stand in Thy sight. 
“But Thou hast revealed Thyself unto us as a God of mercy 
and forgiveness, towards those who confess their unworthiness, 
and turn to Thee in repentance and prayer. When Israel had 
provoked Thee to wrath, and thousands fell by the destroying 
pestilence, Thou didst stay the sword of the avenging angel, 
when the purpose of Thy judgment was fulfilled. When the 
men of Nineveh repented of their iniquity, Thou didst lay aside 
the fierceness of Thine anger, and sparedst the guilty city, when 
Thou sawedst that they turned from their evil way. 

“ And now, O Lord, we entreat Thee after Thy rich mercy to 
grant unto us Thine afflicted servants the like spirit of repent- 
ance, that Thou mayest withdraw Thy chastisements from our 
land, and stay the plague and grievous sickness which is abroad 
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making many desolate. May the judgments which Thou hast 


sent, work in us a more lively faith, a more entire obedience, a 
more earnest endeavour to conform to Thy will, and to advance 
Thy glory. Make us daily sensible of Thy goodness, in main- 
taining the domestic tranquillity of our land, in preserving us 
from intestine commotions, and in granting a plentiful return 
to the labours of our husbandmen. Teach us to show our 
thankfulness for these mercies, by an increasing desire to relieve 
distress, to remove all occasions of discontent and murmurings, 
and to promote good will and concord amongst ourselves. And 
may the frequent instances of mortality which we have beheld, 
remind us all of the nearness of death, and dispose us to num- 
ber our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom ; that, 
whether living or dying, we may be found faithful disciples of 
Him who has taken away the sting of death, and opened the 
gate of everlasting life to all believers. 

* Hear us, O Lord, for Thy goodness is great; and according 
to the multitude of Thy mercies receive these our petitions, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

“Good will and Concord”—the Alpha and Omega of gos- 
pel duty—have been too little understood amongst us. We are 
all agreed that a common pestilence is a common evil, against 
which Churchman and Dissenter may, and can bring to bear 
the irresistible influence of fervent and united prayer. Can they 
not do as much with reference to that greater plague—the 
plague of every human soul, regenerate and unregenerate—an 
evil heart of unbelief. We can make common cause when 
bodily disease is rampant; but when the inner man is sick, 
suffering, and dying, we refuse to recognize the universal and 
infallible medicine of the Cross, and will hear of nothing but our 
own little nostrums and specifics. Will one of the many fruits 
of this distressing visitation be the teaching of us “ to remove 
all occasions of discontent and murmurings, and to promote 
goodwill and concord amongst ourselves ?” 

We shall long remember the morning of the 12th September. 
Heavy showers, alternating with bright gleams of sunshine, 
ushered it in. As we repaired to the early service, one of the 
most perfect and brilliant rainbows we ever remember to have 
seen, stretched across a dark bank of clouds before us. It was a 
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pictured message from God to his repentant people, that spoke 
as plainly as it spoke to Noah—*I will not destroy the earth 
any more.” He, of whose throne that bow is the significant 
canopy, has taken up his place between the living and the dead, 
and the plague shall be at once stayed. “Come, my people,” he 
has said, “enter into the secret of my tabernacle, and hide 
thyself as it were for a little moment—and the storm will be 
overpast.” 

And its fury Aas gone by. Weare of those who have still 
the ancient affectation to believe that the “effectual, fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” Since our country 
with one voice determined to humble itself on account of this 
judgment, the mortality has materially diminished, our enemies 
themselves being judges. “Oh,” but say some, “there are 
natural causes sufficient to account for all this—storms have 
cleansed the atmosphere, heavy rains have flushed the sewers, 
@ more genial and healthy temperature has succeeded the 
enervating, oppressive, and pestilential heats that distinguished 
the previous weather.” We readily grant all this; but God 
works by means. Who sent the storms, the rains, and the 
refreshing breezes? Who, but the self-same God, who quieteth 
the earth with his south wind, and regulates the entire 
machinery of Creation? 


TOUCH. 


. It seems to be a part of the compensatory laws of Nature, 
that when wisdom ix shut out by one entrance, it finds a readier 
admission at another. We are not disposed to regard this fact 
as a rule dependent on mere material organization; but resulting 
rather from a more acute exercise of the remaining faculties. 

“There is something exceedingly remarkable,” says Dr. 
Abercrombie, “in the manner in which loss or diminution of 
one sense is followed by increase of the intensity of others, or 
rather, perhaps, by an increased attention to the indications of 
other senses. Blind persons acquire a wonderful delicacy of 
touch: in some cases it is said to the extent of distinguishing 
colors.” 

This excessive susceptibility has been sometimes called in 
question, though it is perfectly consistent with the philosophical 
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theory of light. The affinity which exists in particular: bodios 
for certain colors in preference to others, may be reasonably 
property cognizable to the touch. pid 

The simile of the blitd ‘man, who. compelled: 
trumpet to scarlet, has been much applauded by many. But at 
best it is fanciful, if not unmeaning, and was at first instanced 
not for its propriety, but its alsurdity. In an old volume of 
Orations by Wetherall, it is held up te ridicule. 
_ A remarkable instance is farnished by Dr. Abercrombie of a 

blind man who was esteemed a great judge of horses: He 
pronounced one which had been declared sound by able hands 
to be blind with one eye, having; detected by the touch that it 
was colder than the other. There have been others who ob- 
tained considerable mechanical skill, and of one it is recorded 
that he constructed a complete hand-loom—a piece of apparatus 
requiring a very considerable degree of nicety. 

But the most remarkable case, is probably that of Metcalf, 
who guided by touch, or what perhaps some metaphysicians 
would have called the sixth sense of muscular resistance, actually 
became a blind leader—not of the blind—but of those who had 
the full use of their eyes, amongst the intricate roads of the 
Peak, during the night. Nay, he became eventually projector 
and surveyor of highways in that neighbourbood, and has been 
frequently met threading his way through the most difficult 

passes, experimenting with his long staff; and planning easier 
ney dared not venture, because (to use the language of « note 
in Wordsworth) Nature ‘had not fimished™: that part’of tie 

Mr. Saunderson, the blind “mathemetician, sould distingnish 
by hie hand ta « 
counterfeit, with a more unerring discrimination than the eye of 
a professed virtnoso: and when he was present at the astrono- 
mical observations in the garden of the college, he was accus- 
tomed to perceive every cloud that passed over the sun. 

It is this exquisite susceptibility, perhaps, that elected two of 
the greatest poets of any age or country, from this unfortunate 
class of persons. There is poetry in blindness itself, Its un- 
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certainty, anxieties, hopes, and fears, constitute the atmosphere 
in which it lives, and moves, and has its being, for just as we 
recede from the world of common things, do we approach the 
enchanted ground of Song. The same deductions hold good 
with regard to Music. 


EVERY ONE FOR HIMSELF. 


IT is related that some years ago the Prince of Orange seeing 
a man eagerly engaged in playing at tennis on Sunday, 
enquired his name and profession. Being told by the spectators 
that this was the parish curate, who took the care of their 
souls, the good prince emphatically replied, “ Then take care 


of your own souls for yourselves,” 


MAKEA, 


MaAkea, king of Rarotonga, was six feet four inches in height, and 
exceedingly stout. Mr. Williams describes him as “ of a light com- 
plexion, his body most beautifully tatooed, and slightly coloured with a 
preparation of turmeric and ginger, which gave it a light orange tinge, 
which, in the estimation of the Rarotongans, added much to the beauty 
of his appearance.” As you looked upon him, his great height and 
size, so well proportioned, his massive arms and powerful hand, his 
high and broad forehead, his firm step, and his somewhat careless mode 
of dress, very forcibly impressed you with the idea of power; while 
the expression of his countenance told you that he was conscious 
of possessing unlimited sway. This extensive power fostered his 
naturally proud and haughty disposition. None dared to resist his 
will. None refused to yield to his wishes; for life or death depended 
on the motion of his hand. 

He was descended from a noble family of arikis or chiefs, and could 
trace his ancestry back through thirty generations, to the peopling of 
the island. His great ancestor was one Karika, a chief from Manuka, 
one of the islands of the Samoan group. He was a mighty warriag, 
and a great navigator; and tradition says that he was the first person 
that landed on Rarotonga. After remaining here some time, he again 
put to sea, and in his voyage fell In with one Tangiia. Tangiia was 


® This memoir is abridged from “ Missionary Stories,” now issuing in penny 
numbefs by Mr. J.T. Williams, son of the late lamented missionary :—a little 
work well worth attention. 
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chief of a district in Tahiti, Faaa, who was fleeing from his brother 
Tutabu, surnamed Aru roa, or the insatiable pursuer, whose anger he 
had incurred by cutting down one of his favorite bread-fruit trees, 
Tangiia, with his family, among whom were two beautiful daughters, 
had fled to Huahine, Raiatea, Porapora, and Maupiti; but his in- 
satiable pursuer followed after him to each of these islands, fully bent 
upon his destruction. Maupiti is the last of the Society Island, So 
Tangiia launched out upon the wide ocean. And now it was that he 
met with Karika, who immediately prepared for battle; but poor 
Tangiia made his submission, Karika was satisfied, and received one 
of his beautiful daughters as his wife. Karika told him of the island 
he had found, and of the direction in which it lay. They sailed to it, and 
took up their residence there—Tangiia on the east, and Karika on the 
north side. But what was the consternation of Tangiia, when he 
descried the fleet of his relentless pursuer entering the mouth of the 
harbour. He sent off directly a messenger to inform his friend Karika 
of Tutabu’s arrival, and to request his assistance. Kiraka joined his 
tini, or thousand, to that of Tangiia, and a fearful battle was fought. 
Tutabu was conquered and killed. They then had to cook him. A 
large oven was thoroughly heated, many hot stones were put inside 
him, and they placed Tutabu in. When the oven was opened, he was 
not only uncooked, but quite cold. So they took him to another 
district, and prepared another oven. But it was of no use, until they 
had cooked him in all the distriets of the island, and in the last one 
they succeeded. On this account the name of Taana, “ well done,” or 
“baked over again,’’ was given to it. Such was the the tradition 
~ relative to the ancestor of Makea. Although his family had often been 
beaten in war by the descendants of Tangiia, yet they were always 
allowed the supremacy. 

Of the early life of Makea we do not know anything, except that it 
was spent as the lives of all heathens are—in war, cruelty, and vice. 
When he became chief, he acted like a petty tyrant; and perhaps his 
savage disposition exceeded that of such characters generally. This is 
most strikingly shown in his eagerness to shed blood. The slightest 
thing ruffied his temper; and woe to the man who did so. Sometimes 
he sallied forth with a huge club, and if a poor child came within his 
reach, he did not scruple to dash out its little brains with it. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, the Rarotongans had heard 
of the wonders which were taking place in other islands. Some natives 
had drifted down to Rarotonga, from Tahiti, in a canoe. They told 
them about the immensely large canoes in which the Cookees, or white 
people, traversed the ocean. In fact, they filled these islanders with 
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such astonishment at the wonderful doings of these white men, that 
they prayed to their gods to send them Captain Cook in his large canoe. 
Their prayer was as follows :—“O, Great Tangaroa, send your large 
ship to our land; let us see the Cookees, Great Tangiia, send us a 
dead sea, send us a propitious gale, to bring the far-famed Cookees to 
our island, to give us nails, and iron, and axes; let us see these out- 
tiggerless canoes.”’ 

As if an answer to this wish, a large ship did actually arrive, sup- 
posed to be the “ Bounty.’’ One man mustered up courage to venture 
on board, and on his return he told his wondering countrymen that it 
was a floating island ; there were two rivers of water flowing on it; 
there were turo plantations, sugar-canes, bread-fruit and other trees 
growing on it; the keel scraped the bottom of the sea, for he had dived 
as deep as he could go, but could not reach the bottom. If it were 
the “‘ Bounty,” these things are easily explained, as she was fitted up 
to convey the productions of the South Seas to the West Indies. The 
native got a piece of iron from the ship, about two feet six inches long, 
which was dedicated to the gods. 

A heathen woman had, by some means or other, been conveyed from 
the island of Tahiti to Rarotonga, and on her arrival she informed the 
Rarotongans of all the wonders she had seen; stating that they were 
not the only people in the world; that there were others entirely white, 
whom they called Cookees; that Captain Cook had been to her island ; 
and that, subsequently to his visit, the servants of Jehovah and Jesus 
Christ, the white man’s God, had come, and were stil] residing there ; 
that at her island they had ceased to use stones axes for hewing their 
trees, for those servants of Jehovah, and others, had brought sharp 
things which they called opahi, with which they could cut them down 
with the greatest facility; that they had also ceased to use human 
bones as tools for making canoes and building houses, for the same 
people had brought them sharp hard things, with which they could 
effect their work with far greater ease ; that their children did not now 
ery and scream while they had their hair cut, as they formerly did, 
when it was performed with sharks’ teeth, for the Cookees had brought 
them bright things, which were so sharp, that the operation afforded 
them pleasure rather than pain; and that they had no need now to go 
down to the water to look at themselves, because these wonderful people 
had brought them small shining things, which they could carry about 
with them, and in which they could see themselves as plainly as they 
could see each other. These, with a variety of other very strange things, 
whieh this heathen female told the astonished inhabitants of this 
secluded garden of the ocean, excited so much interest, that the power 
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of Jehovah and Jesus Christ became great in the estimation of the 
people. 
The circumstances under which the late lamented Mr. Williams 
first visited Rarotonga, are too well known to need repetition. | 

Although Makea had at first seemed so anxious to have teachers, 
yet he was one of the last to give up idolatry. The great goddess 
Rangatira was the object of his worship, and his people were deter- 
mined not to permit her destruction; but at length they too gave way, 
and the reign of idolatry ended in Rarotonga; nevertheless, many of 
the natives still retained their idols, 

On the 26th April, 1827, four years after his first visit, Mr. Wil- 
liams accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Pitman to Rarotonga. He found 
that the entire population bad abandoned idolatry, and were under the 
instruction of the native teachers, A code of laws was drawn up and 
publicly adopted, and many other things were done by the missionaries 
to promote the improvement of the people. At the pressing wish of 
the chiefs, Mr. Williams built a vessel on their island, in which he 
intended to visit the islands still in heathen darkness. This was the 
well-known “‘ Messenger of Peace.” 

Early in 1828, Makea accompanied Mr. Williams in this vessel, on 
a trial trip to the island of Aitutaki, previous to sailing to the Society 
Islands. He had never been to sea before, and was astonished at the 
accuracy with which the time for seeing land, and other matters could 
be told. It seemed surprising to him how it was possible to speak 
with so much certainty about that which could not be seen, and ex- 
claimed, “ Never again will I call those men warriors who fight on 
the shore ; the English only, who battle with the winds and waves of 
the ocean, are worthy of that name,’’ He was frightened at the shocks 
which the waves gave the vessel, and asked very seriously if she would 
not be knocked to pieces. As the wind was unfavorable, they were 
rather longer in returning; and the king began to feel anxious, fear- 
ing they had missed the island, or were sailing “into a wide, gaping 
space.” The third day, after leaving Aitutaki, no land was seen, and 
he became very much distressed, despairing of ever again beholding 
his island. He was requested to lie down and sleep til! the moon 
arose, when land would be seen; but all he said was, “Can I sleep, 
friend ’ He waited on deck, and at the specified time Rarotonga 
hove in sight. His joy was unbounded, and his exclamations testified 
to the delight he felt in again beholding his native land. 

Shortly after his return from Aitutaki, the missionary who was to 
be permanently settled with him arrived—one who was to be his friend 
and teacher, and to whom he ever remained closely attached. This 
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was Mr. Buzzacott. The day after his landing, the new missionary 
put on his apron, turned up his sleeves, and set to work at the forge. 
The people were delighted to see this, particularly the king, who ex- 
claimed, “‘ This is the man for us! this is the man for us!" 

A month after Mr. Buzzacott’s arrival, Makea and his wife left 
Rarotonga with Mr. Williams, in the Messenger of Peace, to visit 
the Society and Georgian Islands. He nominated his uncle Regent, 
to act for him during his absence, and gave particular instructions to 
his people how they should conduct themselves. The parting was 
very affecting. ‘“‘ For more than a month prior to our departure,’ 
says Mr, Williams, “ little groups would collect in the cool of the 
evening, and when sitting around the trunk of some gigantic tree, or 
beneath the shade of a banana, would sing in plaintive tones the stan- 
zas they had composed to express their sorrow at our approaching 
separation. On the evening of our departure, several thousands 
accompanied us to the beach; and as the boat left the shore, they 
sang with one voice, and we think we add, with one heart— 

‘Kia ora e Tama ma; 
I te aerenga i te moana e!’ 
* Blessing on you, beloved friends ; 
Blessing on you in journeying on the deep.’ 

This they repeated at very short intervals, the sounds becoming 
fainter and fainter as we proceeded, until they were lost in the dis- 
tance. The effect was so overpowering, that not a person in the boat 
could refrain from weeping.”” On reaching Tahiti, Makea and his 
wife were introduced to the queen, chiefs, and missionaries, from 
whom they received a most hearty welcome. A great meeting was 
convened at the island of Raiatea, where from two to three thousand 
people assembled from the neighbouring islands. The presence of 
Makea, and the sight of the rejected idols of his people, excited the 
liveliest interest on the occasion. He then visited the islands of 
Huahine, Tahaa, and Porapora. Wherever he went, he was treated 
with great respect and attention by chiefs and people, from whom he 
received many valuable presents, His commanding height, and his 
manly bearing, everywhere secured for him much admiration. After @ 
stay of two months, he returned, and was joyfully welcomed home by 
his people and the missionaries. 

Makea now began to appreciate and value the labors of the mis- 
sionaries ; and henceforward his attachment to them was unswerving 
and his love to the Saviour, to promote whose cause they had forsaken 
all, gradually increased, until it beeame his constant theme and only 
source of joy. 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


WITH sweet flowers opening 
On thy sight daily, 

Sing as the birds sing, 
Gladly and gaily. 

Think not of autumn sere, 
Winter's grim shadows— 

Sing as the birds sing, 
Over the meadows. 


See what the hour reveals, 
Fairly and truly— 

Not what the cloud conceals ; 
But the cloud duly. 

Think every common day, 
Is a good granted ; 

Hail every trial sent 
As a seed planted. 


Paint not the tempest’s hour 
Till it close o’er thee, 

Trust not to faney’s power, 
Have it before thee, 

Seen its aurora gleams, 
Felt its dark terror, 

Then to thy work proceed 
Fearless of error. 


God sendeth nought in vain, 
Gladness or sorrow; 
Strength giveth of its gain, 
Weakness must borrow. 
Tempest and summer rain, 
Give the true stature ; 
Each one who skulks the pain 


Narrows his nature. 
K. B.—Hogg’s Instructor. 
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SPEAK KINDLY OF THE ABSENT. 


SPEAK kindly of the absent, ne'er 
In bitterness expose 

The weakness, frailty, or faults 
Which they may oft disclose ; 

Oh, never wear a curling lip, 
Or cold sarcastic sneer, 

Ifa friend’s failings be the theme 
Which meets your listening ear. 


For none are perfect—we ourselves 
May be the laugh and jest, 

Of many a cold unfeeling one, 
Whose hands we oft have pressed— 


~ Yes, pressed in friendship pure and warm, 


With feelings kind and good ; 
And hearts which we have felt were true 
To them in every mood, 


Speak kindly of the absent, then, 
And let their virtues be 
Upon your tongue with gentle praise, 
Yet free from flattery. 
And never wear a curling lip, 
Or cold sarcastic sneer, 
If a friend's failings be the theme 
Which meets your listening ear. 
ANNIE WHITE. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


A Diamond lay 
In a jeweller’s tray, 


And sparkled, and glittered, and looked very gay. 


There a Loadstone, too, 
Was exposed to view, 


But looked very dull, (as loadstones do.) 


The Diamond bright 
Said, “ You gloomy fright, 


“You are quite a disgrace to me,—Out of my sight!” 
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Poetry. 
But the Loadstone staid, 


For he was not afraid, 
And now you shall hear what a speech he made— 


“Tt is plain to me 
“That we cannot agree, 
‘As you only wish to be seen and see, 
“ Now J,—I'm aware, 
“ Have no beauty to spare ; 
* But of use, if you talk—ah! I beat you there! 


“It was owing to me, 

“ That the ship which brought thee, 
‘Found her way from America, over the sea. 

“ You are pretty, ‘tis true, 

“But I yield not to you, 
“ Till you answer me candidly, What can you do ?” 


“GO TO THE CROSS,’ 
CuILp of conviction, deep and strong, 
Worn by the strife maintained so long, 
"Twixt grace and sin, *twixt right and wrong, 
“ Go to the Cross.” 
Are thine eyes opened full to see, 
Thy sinfulness, thy poverty ? 
There's a rich righteousness for thee. 
“ Go to the Cross.” 
Is thy heart pressed by worldly care— 
Is fierce temptation restless there ? 
Do idols strive thy heart to share ? 
“ Go to the Cross.” 
Whate'er thy sorrow, what thy load, 
However rough and steep the road 
What taunt, what jeer thy spirits goad, 
“ Go to the Cross,” 
Thinkest thou of the Judgment Day— 
Justice—thy sins—in strong array, 
Fearless to all; in triumph say, 
“ Go to the Cross.” 


Surrey Lodge. 
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THE DRAGON FLY. 


Witt wings like crystal air, 
Dyed with the rainbow’s dye ; 
Fluttering here and there— 
Tell me, Dragon fly, 
Whence thou comest, 
Where thou roamest, 
Art thou of the earth or sky ? 


‘Mong plumes of meadow-swect 
I see thee glance and play, 
Or light with airy feet 
Upon a nodding spray ; 
Or sailing slow, 
I see thee go, 
Through the sunshine far away. 


Tell me, prythee, Dragon fly, 
What and whence thou art? 
Art thou of the earth or sky, 
Or of flowers, a part ? 
And who together, 
This fine weather, 
Put thee, glorious as thou art ? 


He maketh no reply ; 
But all things answer loud, 
“Tle who formed the Dragon fly, 
* Formed sun, and sea, and cloud ; 
* Formed flower and tree, 
* Formed me and thee, 
* With nobler gifts endowed !” 


Save for the Mternal Thought, 
right shape, thou hadet not been, 
Ile from dull matter wrought 
Thy purple and thy green ; 
And made thee take, 
en for my sake, 


Thy beauty and thy sheen! 


Mary Howitt. 
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PRINCIPALL POINTES OF RELIGION. 


' To pray to God continually ; 

To learne to know him rightfully ; 
To honor God in Trinitie ; 

The Trinitie in unitie, 

The Father in his maiestie ; 

The Sonne in his humanitie ; 

The Holy Ghost's benignitie ; 
Three persons one in Deitie ; 

To serve him alway holily ; 

To aske him all thing needfully ; 
To prayse him alway worthily ; 
To loue him alway stedfastly; —.} 
To dread him alway fearfully ; 
To obey him alway willingly ; 

To abide him alway patiently ; 

To thank him alway thankfully ; 
To liue here alway virtuously ; 

To use thy neighbour honestly ; 
To looke for death still presently ; 
To helpe the poore in misery ; 

To hope for heaven's felicity ; 

To have Faith, Hope, and Charitie ; 
To counte this lyfe but vanitie— 
Bee points of Christianitie. 


GENERAL SUPPLICATION, 


Though private prayér be a brave design, 
Yet public hath more promises—more love, 
And love's a weight to Hearts; to eyes, a sign, 
We all are but cold suitors: let us move 
Leave thy «ix and seven ; 
Pray with the most—for where most pray, ix heaven. 


TUSSER. 


Henpent. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


GLITTERING with orient splendour—silver sheen, 
And gay bedizenry of pearls and gold, 
On patient camel, or on courser bold, 

The cavalcade came on; of regal mien, 

One in the centre rode, swart guards between, 
Huge Nubians, built in nature’s athlete mould; 
It was a sight most glorious to behold, 

This desert progress of great Sheba’s queen. 


And gifts she brings—all that the teeming Fast 
Brings forth of beauty—gems of radiance rare ; 
Spices, and unguents rich, and not the least 
Vessels of chaséd gold her menials bear ; 
Why journeys she so far? She comes to share, 


With Solomon the Wise, in wisdom’s feast. 
S. X. 


HAPPINESS, 


‘* All is vanity and vexation of spirit.””—Solomon. 


AND were it mine with stately step to tread 
O’er tezzled marbles, while soft harmonies 
Float round. Did sculpture, or the classic frieze, 
Recal the memories of the mighty dead, 
Were it my favored fortune—had I read 
The treasured glories of all histories, 
Or did high poésy enchant my ease, 
Vain were such joys—true happiness had fled. 


Happier his lot, who in some distant nook, 
Green forest, may be, by clear babbling brook, 
Far from the jarring pettiness of man, 
Reads of his Maker in great Nature’s book, 
And while his eye creation’s wealth doth scan, 


Through nature, up to “ Nature’s God,” doth look, 
S. X. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


NOVE MBE R, 1849. 


SUN-DRAWING. 


In our last year's volume, p. 324, we gave a full account 
of this wonderful art, which has now obtained so much 
publicity not merely in France, the country of its discovery, 
but in our own. 

So important were the first essays in Daguerreotype 
considered by our continental neighbours, that the go- 
vernment of that country, with praiseworthy zeal for the 
interests of science, pensioned off Messrs. Niepee and 
Daguerre for their services in carrying forward their 
patient and laborious investigations on the subject, on 
condition that the discovery itself should become public 
property, instead of being monopolized by a patent. 

But we are not now about to speak so much of the 
Daguerreotype process as of those analagous arts, known by 
the names of Caloty pe, Talbotype, and Photography, which 
all proceed upon the same principle of so directing the 
rays of light by means of a camera obscura, or other similar 
apparatus, that they may fall upon a prepared surface, #0 
extremely sensitive as to receive an impression from them, 
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THE WAY TO THE GIFT. 


“Say then you'll come over soon; I'll not ask you for 
Sunday,” resumed Dr. Shoveller, “ but you can hear him on a 
week evening. Come. 

“And now for the history and mystery of that inscription. 
Of course you see through it, Enderby; but it has puzzled 
many persons, I assure you, and not a little alarmed them, into 
the bargain. Our friend here, Miss Walkinshaw, as you 
may suppose, living with no other protection than a couple of 
trustworthy servants, was for some time molested by frequent 
plunderers of her garden. Steel traps and spring guns were 
useless, or at all events the notification that she had them. 
She consulted me on the subject, and knowing the power of 
mystery over the ignorant, I contrived that board yonder— 


TPHZTANATIAANTS 


ARB 6ET 


IN THESE GROUNDS. 


“ Well,” said I, laughing; “and what was the effect?” 

+ “Just what I expected. The innocent ‘trees and plants,’ 
disguised under Greek letters, frightened out of their senses 
those who had no fear of steel traps or spring guns in plain 
English. She has not had a single intruder in her garden 
since.” 

Impossible?” 

“ Not more strange than true, Enderby, and the thing is by 
no means new. You trace it every where. Ignorance is the 
mother of devotion; and devotion, if of a dark or mistaken 
tvpe, is always the parent of terror. Do you suppose the poor 
Papist would tremble at the ‘power of the keys,’ if he knew 
what a mere shadow it was? Not in the least. He dreads it 
because he knows nothing about it. The deity of superstition 
is ‘The unknown God.’ But you are well aware of this, for 
you raake use of it both in the pulpit and out.” 

“ Well, well, doctor,” said I, in a conciliatory tone—“ there’s 
very litile of this mystery about you. If I dread you, it cer 

tainly is not because you are unintelligible. But I must be 

moving homeward, Good morning.” 
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The doctor pressed me much to accompany him home to 
breakfast. Stonecroft was in sight, and he urged that I should 
be too tired on myvarrival at home to make any better use of 
my time. But to no purpose; I really felt afraid of him; he 
was so greatly altered, and too uncompromisingly honest, 
exactly to please me. 

I had much to tell my wife, touching the “ retirement” of 
Mr. Jeroboam Waddington, his successor, and Doctor Shoveller; 
so that the breakfast hour passed rapidly away. After our 
usual morning devotions, I withdrew to my library to review 
the subject that had of late so much interested me, in the new 
light derived from my morning’s ramble, and its attendant 
circumstances. I opened my Bible at the first verse of the 
fourteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and 
my attention was at once directed to the paramount importance 
attaching to “ prophecyings” alove all spiritual gifts. Turning 
to the twenty-fourth and following verses, I found in what a 
large sense this term was to pe understood, “If all prophesy, 
and there come in one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he 
is convinced of all, he is judged of all, and thus are the secrets 
of his heart made manifest, and so falling down on his face, he 
will worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth.” 
Why, after all the mystery that commentators would attach to 
the word, it seems to mean neither more nor less than “ doing 
good” —our Great Master’s lesson enforced by his own practice. 
To prophesy, is so to speak, that the heart and conscience 
may be touched, aroused, and humbled at the throne of Grace; 
to preach in such a way as to win souls, and thus give full 
proof of our ministry and apostleship. 

Who then that would do this, can be careless about the Way; 
And what is this Way? To assume lordship over God's 
heritage, and to say, “ We are the authorized teachers of the 
truth. Stand by for we are holier than you?” To talk of our 
church, or of our creed, of our system, or our little organiza- 
tions, as if they alone were worthy? To think that we are 
the true men, and truth shall die with us? To denounce this 
scheme or that, because it emanates from those who do not 
hold with us in all things? To attack “existing institutions,” 
on the platform, when our pulpits are every hour resounding 
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with the great fact that so did not Christ? To refuse tribute 
to whom tribute is due, because our Great Example paid it? 
Or to lay a yoke of our own framing on the shoulders of others, 
because neither they nor their fathers were able to bear it, and 
ought not to do so, if they were ? 

No: in none of these things. The Way to the Gift—that 
best gift of doing good—is simply by the exercise of Love—the 
charity so powerfully described by Paul in the chapter follow- 
ing immediately on that in which he lifts the curtain, with 
the words“ AND YET I SHEW UNTO YOU A MORE 
EXCELLENT WAY.” 

I had been educated as most men are, too artificially. There 
were domestic, social, educational, and theological prejudices 
besetting me at every age; and when I first felt the power of 
God's truth in the heart, instead of setting my face against 
them as a flint, I fell in with them, allowing them to grow 
with my growth, and strengthen with my strength. I had 
nothing of Paul's holy intrepidity when he determined to have 
no conference with flesh and blood, and refused to ask direction 
of those even who were apostles before him. He was appre- 
hended of Christ, and sought only to apprehend those things to 
which by this capture he felt himself vowed entirely and for ever. 
Jew as he was, his mission was principally to the Gentiles; 
but while his heart was with them, He never loved them more 
than his brethren after the flesh. Their’s was a dark system: 
it had no glory, by reason of the greater glory of the gospel; 
yet he never carried on an angry and flippant warfare with it 
—much less did he denounce it as a curse, a hissing, or a bye- 
word, before the dissenters of Corinth, or the nonconformists of 
Philippi. He saw in it, and drew from it the richest and most 
edifying symbolism which he knew so well how to use, as to 
bring many by its high and holy teachings to Him who was 
the substance of all its types and shadows. 

But the little light of a “bad system” now a-days must be 
put out altogether. The Master would not have quenched “ the 
smoking flax ;” but the servant would put out its rising flame, 
even when he sees it burning more and more brightly every 
day, and gradually purging out the old leaven of obsolete for- 
malities, and deference to uninspired antiquity. 
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I had gone to work in fetters; and whilst my opponents had 
seen nothing good in my system, I had thought too much of.it, 
and relied less on the simple scheme of Scripture, which makes 
man as man, the pattern, the teacher, and the missionary, than 
on the supposed completeness and efficiency of its polity, 
And what was the state of things after so many years of labor, 
and the promise of usefulness held out, when Mr. Glosenfane 
vacated the living of Springclose? 

Good had been effected without doubt, both by the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Singleton and myself; but how much greater 
ought it not to have been? Looking back to those only cf 
whom we have spoken by name, what was the result of so 
many years preaching amongst them. Major Goode had gone 
off again into antinomianism, and I saw nothing of him at 
Springclose, and very little elsewhere. Though he had told 
me it was my “legality” that seared him away, he had also 
informed me that he was frightened by my conventional mode 
of exhibiting Scripture truth. “God” he used to say, “ made 
the gospel, but man invented theology.” With all his faults 
he was better than his system, and I was worse than mine, 
“* Holy Scripture,” it was my professed belief, “contained all 
things necessary to salvation,” and yet there were many things 
on which I insisted that I could find no authority for in the 
Bible; besides this, I was not satisfied with laying down 
the truth as the Bible did; I wanted simplicity, sincerity, 
and plainness of speech. Too often, moreover, | preached at 
specialties, and still more so was this the case with Mr. Single- 
ton. His intercourse with his people opened up to him a 
fertile source of topics, against which he might launch forth 
his shafts from the pulpit. He sought rather to bear down 
particular schisms or heresies, or follies, or wickednesses, than 
to lay the truths of Christianity in all their “exceeding breadth” 
fairly before his hearers. He seemed to think that the gospel 
was rather a weapon to be thrust through the joints of the 
sceptic’s or the professor’s harness, than a stone cut out of, and 
launched forth from, the mountain, without hands and able at 
one assault to break the whole image of worldliness to pieces, 
and give it to the winds, as the chaff of the summer thrashing 
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We had often conversed together on the subject, but system 
continued to warp all our plans. Emma Singleton and her 
husband were indefatigable in their schools and societies of 
various kinds; funds were never wanting, nor laborers to do 
the work; and though things were outwardly prosperous, the 
good effected was by no means such as we either wished for, 
or anticipated. 

As my own mind opened on the subject, I was not backward 
in holdiug frequent communion with these friends, and we 
agreed to study prayerfully the way to greater uscfulness laid 
down by Paul. We found that it lay not in eloquence: the 
“tongues of angels” even could not point it out to profit. It 
wound not through the flowery mazes of knowledge, or by the 
green pastures and still waters of a faith that could remove 
mountains. We had tried these: we had dived so deeply 
into mysteries, and word-buried syllogisms, as to scare away 


“some, and to become as barbarians to others. We had been 


liberal—in some cases profuse, in our temporal aid to the poor, 
and yet we had done too little even for our own desires: how 
lamentably little must it have appeared to our Master—to Him 
who is to see of the travail of His great soul and be satisfied! 
It was clear, after all, that we had not the charity that envieth 
not, is not puffed up, seeketh not his own, thinketh no evil, 
and hopeth all things. And not having learned the Way, how 
were we to reach the End? 

Of the frivolous family of the Walkinshaws we could not 
have augured much good, yet they had picked up something. 
They were fluent, and not inapt in their advocacy of the 
externals of our system. They could toss their heads con- 
temptuously at those whose forms of worship differed from their 
own. They could defend most pertinaciously the excellence of 
their church and their system when tacitly or openly referred 
to by those who really knew what they worshipped; but even 
these “defenders of the faith” as we used sometimes to call 
them ironically, when chin-deep in worldly company, whilst 
they affected to wonder that there should be such differences 
between professors of Christianity, could really rejoice that 
these distractions furnished them with an excuse for not coming 
out from the world. 
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Besides these theological littlenesses, there were others of 
which we were not at all conscious. We did not take sufficiently 
high ground for the gospel. Even our predecessor, Mr. Glosen- 
fane, or rather that system of symbolisms, the beggarly ele- 
ments of which alone he understood, went beyond us in this. 
There were certain great universal facts and analogies and 
principles in nature shut up, or said to be shut up, in the 
freemasonry of Puseyism; and the catholicity of such adumbra- 
tions told with some who, though few in number, were just 
the class to be entangled by them, for the two reasons that 
they savored little of what was by them called cant, and had 
something of a philosophical aspect. There is good and evil in 
most things, and our business should have been to refuse the 
evil, and to choose the good here. We soon found that by such 
a course our old friend Dr. Shoveller had been once caught by 
guile. He was aman of liberal information, accustomed to 
study God in nature; and though his views were low, if 
measured by the Christian scale, they were majestic and catholic 
and comprehensive as regarded His wisdom, aan and good- 
ness, considered apart from the gospel. 

I found that my friend Shoveller was right. There were 
bigotry and mysticism, and art, and littleness, in the whole 
genius and spirit of our preaching. In the broad blaze of 
apostolic doctrine and practice it sank down almost to extinec- 
tion; and I determined, consequently, to take a further lesson 
from the doctor. True to my appointment I set off some hours 
before the time, that I might enjoy at leisure the beauties of 
my long walk to the Hill Mizar. I found on arriving there 
that the place was crowded. The preacher was a dark-com- 
plexioned young man, who might perhaps be called handsome, 
but for a little gaucherie about him, that caused him to be seen 
to some disadvantage. But when I noticed that he actually 
entered the pulpit in a black cravat, my orthodoxy almost 
choked me. 

As soon as he began his sermon, however, all meio 
vanished. He had no mannerism; he was a real man—as real 
to my seeming, as Peter in his fisher’s coat holding forth the 
word of life, or Paul calling God to witness of his fidelity at 
Miletus. He spoke as naturally, as earnestly, as fluently, as 
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powerfully, as sensibly, as men speak in the market place when 
they have but two ruling ideas in the mind, to do their work, 
and to do it well. No one would have dared to charge any- 
thing like cant upon that preacher: he was truth—truth self- 
evident, and earnestness unquestioned and unquestionable. His 
text was striking and well brought out—‘“ Ye have not so 
learned Christ.” (Eph. iv. 20.) These words formed Ais “Ideal 
of a Christian Church.” There was a right thing to be learned, 
and a right way of learning it. Could we say more of that 
sermon than that it was worthy of the theme? And that theme 
shut up in one word, was a world-wide one. Nay, it was far 
wider. “All things in heaven,” as well as in earth, were to be 
gathered together in Him who was its Alpha and Omega—its 
centre and its circumference. 

wens dll: there y grey headed, 
boorish, brown-visaged men, guiltless of nothing but book-lore— 
scholars and gentlemen—young men and maidens; but all lis- 
tened—all heard—all understood. And why? Because that 
man spoke God’s language—the very language that a common 
Father had given to his family for the express purpose of 
rendering them mutually communicative. It seemed to have 
been baptized in the catholic influences of the natural world— 
the might of God's thunder, the gentleness of God's dew, the 
transparency of God’s sunshine, were all in it. And yet it was 
not a “fine” sermon. There was little or no learning, strictly 
so called—no laboring for effect—no oratory, no critical adroit- 
ness. Yet it was powerfully eloquent—not upon the surface 
but down deep in the hearer’s hearts. There were none who 
mocked: there were many who said, “ We will hear thee again 
of this matter.” 

I saw several there whom I knew well, gleaned from all places 
in the neighbourhood. The doctor, who was near me, listened 
with deep interest. He seemed touched, but not like many, to 
tears; he was hearing intellectually, whilst others were pricked 
to the heart; but there was none of that supercilious spirit 
which distinguished either the Epicurean or the Stoic of Athens. 
The words evidently sank down deep, but with him they were 
not of rank or ready growth. 
Miss Walkinshaw was there, though I saw no others of the 
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family. She was almost breathlessly attentive, and there were 
traces in her face and general demeanour, of strong if not of 
firmly-rooted feeling. 

I was surprised too, to find my old friend Emma and her 
husband occupying a part of the large pew that had belonged to 
Mr. Waddington. Mr. Singleton was not there; and knowing 
his thorough orthodoxy, I should perhaps have been frightened 
if he had been. A dissenting chapel and a black neckerchief 
would have been too much for him. 

But if I were astonished to find Mr. Marsham and his good 
lady there, judge of my surprise on beholding Major Goode in 
close contact with them. I had caleulated that the associations 
connected with that place must have been anything but grateful 
to the major or his wife. But there was he, listening apparently 
with much interest, though it was impossible to imagine a 
stronger contrast than that exhibited by the present preacher 
and the late occupant of the same pulpit. 

It would not be easy to say wherein lay the. power, and 
unction of that sermon. It was, as regarded the mere vehicle 
of communication, just what any man with a deep feeling of the 
truth in his heart, common observation, common sense, and 
rather more than common experience in travel might have 
preached. The speaker had been abroad, and had seen the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep: I found this 
out by his tact in treating on a theme arising directly out of his 
subject. He had exhibited very powerfully the many ways— 
right and wrong—in which men set about learning Christ; and 
he was now showing the danger of forgetting Him when 
apparently learned, He spoke of making shipwreck of faith— 
tenderly, touchingly, and yet with awful power; but unlike 
most preachers who treat of nautical matters, he was quite at 
home. He neither made shipwreck of common sense, or the 
queen’s english—he said nothing of spreading bis main sheet 
to the winds, weighing anchor on the fathomless ocean, or 
riding triumphantly into harbour. The apostle himself who had 
thrice: suffered shipwreck, never spoke more graphically, and 
few of his pseudo-successors in the present day, could have 
come near our preacher in this respect. 

This matter, comparatively unimportant as it was in itself, 
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assumed a firm hold on my memory, from the incidents connected 
ba with it. The breathless silence of the audience was interrupted 
| just at this point, by a suppressed scream and some confusion in 
one corner of the chapel. Some person was unwell. There was 


. evidently serious alarm there; and the doctor supposing his 
3 professional attendance might be required hastened towards the 
iq vestry, whither I followed him, less from curiosity than because 
| : my attention had been broken away from the sermon, and it had 
1 been necessary for me to quit my seat before the doctor could 
leave his. 
i i . The patient was not unknown to either of us, though many 


; | years had gone by since we had seen each other, and I had no 
+ i idea he was anywhere in the neighbourhood. He looked sadly 


i: | pale, stared wildly round him, and as his eyes met ours, a vague 
a* hysterical movement played across his features and he seemed 
; . 4 on the point of a relapse, which the doctor by judicious attentions 

(7 prevented. Notwithstanding the great and fearful changes that 


had passed over him since our last interview, there could be no 
mistake as to his identity. We were mutually overcome by so 
solemn and unexpected a meeting, and our sympathies so 
powerfully excited that it would have been worse than useless 
to have returned into the chapel. 

There are scenes in the life of every individual that fix 
themselves vividly and indelibly on the memory as if by 
some photographic process. These are the sun-drawn tableaux 
of the inner chamber of our hearts, unfuding and unforgotten 
throughout alltime. The picture before us at this moment was 
+, oe one of them. It had been a dull warm day, and the evening was 
closing in prematurely. The pale light that stole through the 
one window of that little vestry fell on the blank colorless wall 
opposite, whilst every other part of the room was shadowy and 
indistinct, excepting where the gilt frames of two or three plans 
or pictures over the mantel-piece on one side of it caught a stray 
| gleam by reflection. A glass and water bottle stood below, and 
. | above them ; nearly touching the ceiling, was a large oil painting 
he of some fine-looking figure in canonicals. I was afterwards told 
| ' to my infinite surprise that it was intended to represent the 
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Reverend Jeroboam Waddington; though I certainly could not 
give it, as a likeness, the qualified praise of the old lady who 
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when told that the artist had flattered her, replied—“ Well, 
perhaps he has; but aint the ecar-rings uncommon like?” I 
thought of poor Blake's “Spiritualization of a Flea,” and that it 
must have required almost an equal measure of genius to make 
a respectable work of art out of such an uncomely piece of nature 
as the late minister of the Hill Mizar. Why it should have 
still remained there after the disgraceful lapse of the original, 
was to me a mystery, partially cleared up presently, by the 
statement of the old pew-opener, that they did not know what 
to do with it elsewhere. 

On a chair opposite the window, which had been opened to 
admit the fresh air, sate the object of our solicitude—a man 
apparently about fifty years of age, pale and haggard in ap- 
pearance, with a profusion of dark hair changed about the 
temples to grey, and in some places to a dead white. He was 
shabbily dressed in a suit that had been black but was now so 
threadbare and glossy with use, that in color it more nearly 
resembled the plumage of the jackdaw—or what is usually 
designated parson’s grey. His history had been a varied, and 
latterly a melancholy one, and every line of it seemed written 
in his face. There were traces of the soft complacent smirk of 
palmier days, though it had been ploughed up again and again 
by trials and agonies untold. There were crime and remorse, 
low cunning and defeat, fulness and starvation mysteriously 
mingled in its expression ; and shedding its cold shadowy pale- 
ness over all, there was an unmistakeable indication of slow 
but deeply seated disease. As we sate silently watching his 
recovery—for he was still too unwell to admit of our entering 
into conversation with him, a rustling among the congregation 
in the chapel indicated that the sermon had concluded. Prayer 
was offered, and the congregation beginning to disperse, I 
was just preparing to vacate the vestry, leaving the poor patient 
in the hands of Doctor Shoveller, when I was met in the door- 
way by the young minister. I was about to proceed, after 
acknowledging his presence by a slight and somewhat formal 
inclination of the head, when he seized my hand and shook it 
heartily :-— 

rr Perhaps,” said he, very respectfully, = you don't remember 
me; but I believe we have met once or twice before.” 
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“ Indeed !” I exclaimed, with some surprise, “ I was not aware 
of it—you have the advantage of me. But when and where ?” 

My friend had taken his eyes off me: they were riveted on 
the poor invalid, and I waited some moments for a reply. 


H. R. E. 
(To be concluded next month.) 


LOOK TO THE END. 


THE house in which Mr. Harmer’s clerk resided, proved to be 
within a few hundred yards of our lodgings, and was distin- 
guished by a brass plate which ornamented the door, and ac- 
corded well with the exquisite neatness of the rest of the 
exterior. Windows, blinds, door-step, all looked cleaner than 
their neighbours; a circumstance which impressed me so 
forcibly, that I mechanically stepped over the latter, when the 
maid servant, dropping a courtesy, invited me to enter, assuring 
me that her mistress was at home. The lobby being narrow, 
and the parlour door partly open, I could not avoid observing 
that my arrival caused some bustle within; nor did I feel 
exactly comfortable during the few minutes which elapsed 
after I was shown into the presence of the lady of the house. 
I found it more difficult than I had expected to introduce my- 
self and my errand. My embarrassment was also increased by 
observing that Mrs. Porter was an invalid, and had risen in 
haste from the sofa on which she had been reclining; whilst a 
young female, whose stooping and attenuated figure, struck me 
as indicating ill health, hurried out of the room before I had 
concluded my introductory speech,in which I took care to 
mention Mrs. Harmer’s name, in order to account for my in- 
trusion. Altogether I experienced a sort of unsatisfactory con- 
sciousness that my visit was not particularly well-timed or 
agreeable. 

It was now, however, too late to recede, and in apologising 
for the liberty I had taken, I pleaded in excuse my anxiety to 
obiain some information respecting my friend and school-fellow 
Miss Dalton. 

As I proceeded, Mrs. Porter's languid features exhibited 
considerable emotion. She made no effort to interrupt me, but 
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listened with the air of one who is unexpectedly placed in an 
embarrassing situation. When I had finished speaking, she 
rose, and closing the door, which had been left unlatched, “you 
mentioned Mrs. Harmer’s name,” said she, hesitatingly: “May 
I ask if you are a friend of hers?” 

In reply to this question, I briefly stated the circumstances 
under which my former slight acquaintance with that lady had 
commenced, adding, that a desire to obtain tidings of Elizabeth 
had been my sole motive for renewing it. 

Mrs. Porter’s manner became more unreserved and friendly 
after this explanation, She informed me that Elizabeth and 
her mother resided in obseure lodgings at no great distance; 
that they were dependent upon the bounty of Mrs. Dalton’s 
only brother, who, although a country gentleman in afflu- 
ent circumstances, had a large family of his own, and was 
not disposed to be very kind or liberal towards his sister, whose 
marriage he had disapproved. Elizabeth, she said, was quite 
an invalid. The misfortunes which had befallen her family, 
joined to the disgrace attaching to her father’s name, had so 
decidedly affected her general health, as to render it probable 
she would follow her sister, who had died of consumption a few 
months previously. 

“And Arthur?” inquired I, timidly. 

“He was at a public school when his father’s embarrassments 
became known, and unable to brook the degradation and reverse 
of circumstances, he went to sea and has not been heard of for 
some time.” 

Ilaving obtained the information I desired, I thanked Mrs. 
Porter for her politeness, and begged she would give me Mrs. 
Dalton’s address; adding, that as the distance was not great, I 
would at once proceed to her lodgings, and seck an interview 


with my friend. 
“Had you not better delay your visit until to morrow ?” 


she suggested: “in the mean time I will not fajl to apprise 
Miss Dalton of your wish.” ) 

“By no means,” I replied: “I shall greatly — taking 
Elizabeth by surprise, and feel no doubt of her willingness to 
renew our 


“In that case,” rejoined the lady with some degree of her 
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former embarrassment, I may as well inform you that the 
young person who left the room as you entered was Miss 
Dalton herself.” 

I had risen to take leave, but so completely did this intelli- 
gence startle me, that I lost my presence of mind, and sitting 
down, I burst into tears. 

“No doubt your friend appears greatly altered,” peniel 
kind Mrs. Porter, in a soothing tone: “poverty and sickness 
bring about sad changes, and you will now comprehend why 
this dear young lady avoids the notice of strangers. I think it 
probable she did not recognise you, considering you merely an 
acquaintance of Mrs. Harmer; and I am sorry to add, the 
friends of that lady are not in general disposed to think kindly 
of Mrs. Dalton or her family.” 

With this, Mrs. Porter left me abruptly, and after some time 
returned, accompanied by Elizabeth. 

But was it possible that the gay, graceful, wayward child 
I had known a few short years before, had become metamor- 
phosed into the drooping, fragile young woman, whose timid 


_ and subdued manner contrasted so forcibly with the cheerful 


ease and gaiety which had characterised the Elizabeth of former 
days,—a change that affected me still more deeply than her 
altered looks! 

I will not attempt to describe our interview. Few words 
were spoken, but we mingled our tears together, and before we 
separated, I obtained permission to visit her frequently during 
my stay in town. 

The Psalmist has beautifully recorded the difficulty he expe- 
rienced in reconciling the apparent prosperity of the wicked 
with the justice of God; and I must confess that I felt a strange 
mixture of sorrow and perplexity when reflecting on the sad 
reverses which had befallen Mrs. Dalton and her children; nor 
did I hesitate to open my mind fully to my father, who listened 
with deep interest to the particulars of my interview with 
Elizabeth, to my account of the trying situation of her mother, 
and finally, to my own views and feelings upon the subject. 

“T can easily comprehend your feelings, my dear daughter,” 
he said, “they are natural—that is, natural to our fallen con- 
dition and our weak and imperfect faith. Could we habitually 
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think of God as a tender and compassionate Father, who chas- 
tises his erring children for their good and in merey, we should 
not be thus ready to question the justice of his dealings towards 
them. Affliction is the consequence and penalty of sin; yet 
though in itself an evil, it is graciously intended to benefit the 
sinner, by leading him to feel his utter helplessness, and 
making him willing to accept salvation in the appointed way, 
through faith in a crucified Saviour. 

“God, who is infinite in wisdom as well as in mercy, knows 
precisely the kind of trials most needed by his creatures, and 
suits his providential dealings to each peculiar case. Severe as 
Mrs. Dalton’s trials have been, if they are sanctified to her 
spiritual good, all will be well. If they prove the means of 
weaning her affections from earth, and raising them to heaven; 
if, finding worldly friends fail, she is enabled to put her trust 
in the Friend of sinners; will she not realise the experience of 
the apostle, who could say, ‘Our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’ 

“Yes,” continued my dear father, whilst an expression of 
_ placid joy and holy benevolence overspread his animated counte- 
nance, “I hope better things are in store for these dear ladies, 
even things which accompany salvation, and that these mys- 
terious and trying events will prove to be among the ‘all things’ 
which shall ‘work together’ for their eternal good. Let us hope 
that we also may be of use to them. I must beg you to take 
me along with you to-morrow, to pay thema visit. If we can- 
not render them much assistance, we can at least offer our 
Christian sympathy.” 

“Thank you, dear papa, that is the very thing I wished—you 
will know how to speak words of hope and comfort to dear Mrs. 
Dalton, and you will also be able to form an opinion respecting 
Elizabeth. Oh! how I do hope that opinion will agree with 
mine. 

“In what respect Caroline?” he asked. 

“I am unwilling to believe that her state of health is as hope- 
less as Mrs. Porter imagines. I think she wants rousing from 
a sort of gloomy, morbid resignation, into active exertion. = 
she could become interested in some occupation, for instance. 
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“Very true, my dear, you must endeavor to convince her 
that Christians should neither repine nor despair. A repining 
spirit is generally an inactive one. You must encourage your 
friend to look forward. Lamenting over the past casts a shadow 
over the future. I advise you to give her the benetit of your 
own experience, and if possible to persuade her to follow your 
example.” 

According to appointment, we called upon Mrs. Dalton the 
following day. She seemed grateful for the attention, yet 
there was in her manner a calm and dignified politeness, which 
checked any approach to intimacy. She nevertheless consented 
that Elizabeth should visit us occasionally during our stay in 
town; and I did not neglect the opportunity thus afforded of 
endeavoring to rouse my friend from the state of despondency 
into which ill health and anxiety had plunged her. She listened 
with evident interest to the history of my little school, expressed 
warm approval of the motives which had led me to commence 
it, but did not seem to have the slightest idea of applying the 
subject to herself. Provoked by what I considered her in- 
sensibility on this point, I at length ventured to speak plainly. 

She had been spending the day with me, and had appeared 
peculiarly depressed.—Referring to our school days—* Oh! 
Caroline !” she said, “ I used, when a child, to wonder what the 
end of our education would be—but little thought that in my 
case it would come to this.” 

“ To what? dear Elizabeth,” I asked. 

“To the misery of being dependent upon the charity of 
relatives who scarcely know us,” she rejoined. 

“ Then why do you not strive to render yourself independent ?” 
I enquired. 

Elizabeth changed color, but seemed doubtful of my meaning. 

“ Of course I am supposing that your health be re-established. 


_ In that case you will be able to exert yourself.” 


She blushed deeply.—“ Are-you not joking? Caroline,” said 
she. “Alas! I am fit for nothing.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Elizabeth ; you are able to do as I have 
done, with one important advantage over me.” 

“ Indeed!” she returned, with something of her former 
archness of expression. “ And what may that be ?” 
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“ The knowledge of music,” I replied. “ And let me assure 


you, Elizabeth, the possession of a fine voice, correct taste, and 
good execution, is a greater advantage than either of us fore- 
saw when we were companions at the Manor-house.” 

IT have no piano, and am altogether out of practice: besides, 
I have lost my voice, and the taste and execution you give me 
credit for have departed also.” 

“ The want of a piano is a real difficulty,” I observed. “ If 
that can be overcome you will soon regain all you have lost by 
a little practice.” 

‘ Very well; let us imagine that I am once more possessed of 
a plano,—what then? Eh, Caroline.” 

‘* Then you must try to gain pupils, my dear.” 

‘“ Ah! that is the difficulty. Iam not like you, surrounded 
by friends anxious to serve and benefit me:” and Elizabeth 
sighed deeply. 

“ Surely,” I remarked, “ amongst your numerous acquain- 
tances some would prove themselves friends Sir Edward 
Staunton, for instance” 

—“ }Ias refused my mother the only favor she ever asked him, 
—-an official appointment for poor Arthur, who, being resolute 
in his determination to leave England, might have done so with 
advantage to himself and his family, had Sir Edward been 
inclined to serve him. No, dear Caroline, 1 know of no friends 
We possess, excepting yourself and Mrs. Porter, who was for- 
merly mamma’s maid, and has proved truly grateful and devoted 
to us. Believe me there is no chance of my succeeding as a 
teacher of music. I wish you needed assistance in your school, 


Caroline; in that case I should have a strong motive for. 


exertion.” 


I struggled to command my countenance, for Elizabeth had 
unconsciously given expression to an idea which I had secretly 
cherished from the time of our first interview. Seeing many 
difficulties in the way of its accomplishment, I had not men- 
tioned the subject, and was now happily spared the necessity 
of noticing the remark. My dear father, who had been dozing 
in his easy-chair, at this instant opened his eyes, and taking 
Elizabeth's hand,—“ Did I not hear Miss Dalton complain that 
she had no friends ?” he asked. 
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The poor girl burst into tears, whilst my father removing his 


_ elbow from the large Bible, on which it habitually rested when 


he indulged in his brief siesta after dinner, turned to the 18th 
of Proverbs, and pointing to the latter part of the 24th verse, 
directed her attention to the words, “ There is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” Probably the word brother 
touched a tender chord, and awakened painful feelings, for she 
seemed greatly distressed. 

“* Oh! Mr. Wilmot,” she said, “ you do not know what it is 


' to be friendless and disgraced.” 


“True,.however anxious I may be to enter into your feelings, 
I cannot do so fully, and for this reason, I wish to point you to 
a Friend who can not only sympathise with, but help you.” 

Hereupon he slowly and emphatically read the following 
verses from Hebrews iv. 15, 16: —“For we have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. Let us come therefore boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 

“And now my dear young friend,” he added, “allow me to 
speak to you with sincerity and faithfulness. As Caroline's 
father I claim the privilege of an old acquaintance, and as a 
minister of the gospel, I am bound to be faithful. In this latter 
capacity I have a message to deliver to you from my master, and 
it is this—* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.’ Now since we are taught to 
regard our afflictions as the chastisements of a tender parent, we 
should not repine under them, but rather seek by cheerful sub- 
mission to the Divine will, and hopeful efforts for the future, to 
evidence our faith in His wisdom and loving kindness who has 
distinctly stated that he does not afflic#us for his pleasure, but 
for our profit. Can you not realise this my dear Miss Dalton?” 

Elizabeth shook her head mournfully, but made no reply. 

“ We must bear in mind that our hearts are ever ready to 
deceive us,” continued my father, “and we must watch them 
narrowly, lest they lead us into serious error. Let me urge you 
to reflect, whether under the semblance of resignation you may 
not be secretly cherishing feelings of mortified pride and sullen 
discontent —feclings which not unfrequently hide themselves 
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under the appearance of inactive quiet despondency. Such a 
state of mind is most pitiable, not only because it extinguishes 
hope for the present, but is peculiarly unfavorable for the deve- 
lopment of right religious feelings” 

“How so?” asked Elizabeth, for the first time raising her eyes, 
and regarding my father with an earnest expression. 

“Because such indulgenee of grief is essentially selfish, and the 
root of Christianity is self-renouncement. No matter how much 
earthly wisdom our trials may gain for us, they will fail of 
accomplishing their highest mission uniess they lead the sinner 
to the Saviour. Let me intreat you to pray earnestly that this 
may be the blessed result in your own case. Then will you ex- 
perience the truth of that gracious promise, ‘Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.’” IJsaiah xxv. 3. 

A few days after this conversation, my father received a sum- 
mons home and we prepared to leave London; not however 
before we had he satisfaction of observing a decided improve- 
ment in Elizabeth's health and spirits. We also took care to 
provide her with a piano, and she expressed her intention of 
practising diligently, as well as of resuming her other studies, 
with a view to preparing herself for the duties of a teacher, 
when her strength should be sufficiently restored to admit of her 
taking a situation. 

A circumstance shortly afterwards occurred which I will relate, 
hoping it may serve as an encouragement to young teachers in 
pursuing the path of duty, even when it is opposed to their 
present interest or inclination. 

One morning, whilst I was busied in myschool-room, a carriage 
stopped at the door of the parsonage, and I was summoned to 
receive a visitor of more than ordinary consequence. I recog- 
nised the livery as belonging to a family of consideration in the 
neighbourhood, and I entered our modest drawing-room with 
fluttering spirits wondering what Mrs. Campbell could possibly 
want with me. Her errand was soon explained. She had 
called respecting her three little girls, whose governess had died 
recently, and whom she wished to place under my care, providing 
my father was willing to tolerate such an addition to his family, 
as she desired they should be received as boarders. 

The terms she proposed were liberal, and the anxiety she 
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manifested that they should be accepted was most flattering to 
my self-love. I frankly stated my desire to comply with her 
wishes could I succeed in gaining the consent of my parents. 
After some consideration, they kindly acceded to my wishes, and 
all seemed arranged to our mutual satisfaction. ¥ 

And now I saw a reasonable prospect of being useful to dear 
Elizabeth. 
ance, and my father, who understood my feelings, warmly 


My mother suggested that I should require assist- 


seconded her proposal, naming Miss Dalton as a suitable person. 

I lost no time in writing to my fmend, begging her to consult 
her mother, and ascertain her views on the subject. In. reply, 
Mrs. Dalton addressed a letter to my father, expressive of her 
gratitude and satisfaction at the proposed arrangement, adding 
that anxiety on her son’s account would detain her in London 
for the present, otherwise she would have accompanied her 
daughter, and established herself in our immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

Matters being so far settled, I was delighted to assist my 
mother in the preparations necessary for so important an addition 
A room adjoining my own was neatly papered 
Elizabeth would of course 


to our family. 
and fitted up for the little girls. 
share my apartment, where I obtained permission to place a 
comfortable though old-fashioned sofa for her especial use. 

A neat cottage piano was also added to our drawing room 
furniture, arid I had gained the promise of three music pupils in 
addition to our boarders. In short, all our plans were completed, 
and I expected my pupils in a few days, when I received a note 
from Mrs. Campbell stating that she wished to see me on impor- 
tant business, politely offering to send her carriage for me at the 
appointed time. It was not without some degree of apprehension 
that I obeyed the summons, but I was far from anticipating that 
my hopes were to end in disappointment. 

On my return, I sought my parents. They were both in the 
study, waiting my arrival. 

A letter from Elizabeth lay on the table—I opened it. It 
simply mentioned the time of her intended departure from 
London. I handed it to my mother, who, after glancing her eye 
over it, observed, “‘So Miss Dalton will be here on Tuesday, and 
your little pupils on Monday, is it not so?” 
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“Tt is uncertain whether Mrs Campbell's daughters come at 
all,” I returned moodily ; “ that will depend upon circumstances” 

“Why so?” asked my father, “I thought the affair was 
settled.” 

“So it was, papa; but since Mrs Campbell made the arrange- 
ment, she has learned that Ellen Price is a pupil of mine.” 

“ Possibly ; and what then my dear?” 

“Why, papa, you must allow that it is very natural for such 
a person as Mrs Campbell to be particular respecting the asso- 
ciates of her children” 

“Tt is not only natural but right that all parents should be 
anxious on such a subject, my dear; but I do not see what that 
has to do with Ellen Price, who is an intelligent, well principled 
little girl.” 

“ You don't understand Mrs. Campbell, papa. It is not to 
the child, but to the position of the parents, that Mrs, Campbell 
objects.” 

“ In that case, my dear, she should have taken means to 
satisfy herself on all such points before applying to you. 
Besides, the child you name is not the only pupil you have to 
whom a similar objection might apply.” 

“ So I said, papa; but to my surprise Mrs. Campbell did not 
appear to agree with me; on the contrary, she said if Ellen 
were dismissed she should be perfectly satisfied.” 

My father was displeased—almost angry.—‘ The sooner this 
matter is decided the better,” said he; and placing paper before 
me, he dictated a note, respectfully but firmly declining the 
proposed condition, adding, that so long as the little girl con- 
ducted herself with propriety she would continue to receive the 
same consideration and respect as formerly. 

I confess that I saw this note despatched with considerable 
reluctance. My father sympathized in my disappointment, 
and kindly endeavored to alleviate it. 

“ Your friend will arrive on Tuesday,” he remarked, “ and 
we will strive to make up for this unlooked-for defection by a 
hearty welcome. She can at least remain with us till some- 

thing better offers.” 

Tt is very provoking,” I replied, “ though I feel convinced 
Elizabeth will think Mrs. Campbell right.” 
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The serio-comic expression of my father’s face as I thus spoke 
annoyed me considerably. There was nothing I dreaded more 
than his ridicule. I therefore added with some degree of 
temper—‘“I thought, papa, you were a decided advocate for 
good order and propriety.” 

“ You only did me justice, my. daughter. Nay, I do not 
think that Mrs. Campbell herself cin entertain a stronger dis- 
like to vulgarity or meanness than Ido. Iam also aware that 
there are, and must be, class distinctions in society, though I 
think it questionable how far christians should be governed by 
them. But onthe other hand, I perceive a growing desire to 
multiply such distinctions, until it is difficult, and in many in- 
stances impossible, to discover the boundary lines which sepa- 
rate these multitudinous classes. Again, we have daily ex- 
amples of painful reverses, such as that of Miss Dalton, teaching 
us how uncertain are the advantages of wealth and station, and 
reminding us that there is something more to be coveted and 
valued, even in worldly friendships, than rank and fortune. 
Who would have imagined that Miss Dalton, the little lady of 
Miss Percy’s school, would be obliged to poor Caroline Wilmot 
for a situation ?” 

“ But, papa, though Mr. Dalton was rich, he was engaged 
in trade, and this will account for the reverses of his family.” 

“ Tn a commercial country such as England no class can be 
considered altogether independent of trade,” replied my father, 
“ either directly or indirectly, interested in it. Our wisdom, 
my Caroline, will be to set up a nobler and better standard than 
outward circumstances, by which to select our friends and re- 
gulate our conduct, even the word of God. In our late decision 
let us recollect that we have endeavored to do right; the event 
is in the hands of a gracious Providence.” 

My mother who had listened in silence to the foregoing con- 
versation, now put down her knitting. 

“ IT should not be in the least surprised if Mrs. Campbell 
decide to send the children after all,” she observed. 

“ Well, well, my dear, Monday will show,” replied my father. 

S. A. 

THe Movwnt, 

Newcastle under Lyme. 
(To be c.mcluded month.) 
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LETTERS OF LADY COLQUHOUN TO HER CHILDREN.* 


(Found amongst her papers.) 
To her Sons. 


“MY DEAREST JAMES, AND JOHN, AND WILLIAM, 

“T CANNOT leave you in this vain world without one parting 
advice, and without once more assuring you how dear you have 
ever been to me. Now that my body is consigned to the grave, 
and my soul has returned to God who gave it, to you, my dear 
children, it will not signify whether you ever knew a mother’s 
care or not, except in so far as you profit by her counsel. Let 
me, therefore, ask you, and let me beg that you would ask it of 
your own consciences,—Are you living to God? Are you trust- 
ing in Christ for salvation, and obeying his commands ? 

“'To promote this, my every thought with regard to you has 
been subservient. Were I assured of this, I should feel com- 
paratively easy as to everything else. O my children, this is 
the ‘ one thing needful.’ 

“T feel a pleasing confidence that none of you are ignorant of 
the method by which sinners obtain reconciliation with God. 
I would, therefore, only urge your immediate acceptance of 
Christ as your Saviour; of God as your God, There is no 
impediment on God’s part. Blessed be his name, all his offers 
are free; be willing, then, and you are his for evermore. 

“How many temptations you must pass through I tremble to 
think of; but I have an assurance, which I would not part with 
for worlds, that my prayers for you are heard, and will be 
answered, when I am sleeping in the dust. I feel a hope that 
you will be blessings to the cirele in which you move, and that 
you will glorify God by your conduct through life. What 
— honor can you aspire to ? 

“ You, my dearest , will probably have many opportuni- 
ties of usefulness. If you live, you will have much of this 
world’s good things to dispose of ; value them, I beseech you, 
only as giving you more of the power to do good. Oh! let all 
you are and all you have be devoted to God. Encourage every 
useful undertaking, and give liberally to the poor, as you have 
received liberally from God. Do all in your power to place 
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pious clergymen in any church in which you may have 
influence, for this is a most important method of doing good. 

“Should any of my dear boys think of entering the sacred 
profession of the ministry,—oh! consider the weight, the im- 
portance of the charge. Remember it is doubly incumbent 
upon you to be yourself what you exhort others to be. I charge 
you, my child, to preach Christ Jesus the Lord. Remember, if 
you do not use every means in your power to bring to the 
Saviour the souls of those committed to your charge, you are 
responsible for them. 

“With one other advice I will conclude. I exhort you, my 
dear children, if any of you should at any future time think of 
marriage, that you will not allow beauty, or any outward accom- 
plishments, to be the only thing you look for. In the choice of 
a wife seek for one who fears and loves God, and I will venture 
to assure you of happiness with her. Such a one in your own 
rank it may be more difficult to find; but among the families of 
the pious it is far from impossible. Pray to God, and he will 
direct your choice. I trust you will ever love and assist one 
another, and be dutiful and affectionate to your dear father. 

“ And now, O my God! shower down thy grace in abundance 
on my children... Remember all my prayers for them; be to 
them what thou hast been to me; I can ask no more. Save 
them from the evil that is in the world. Grant, oh! grant, that 
we may meet in glory, through the merits of thy well-beloved 
Son. Amen. 

“T remain, your most attached Mother, 


“ Through life and in death, 
“J. COLQUHOUN. 
“Keep this letter by you, and occasionally read it over; 
when you are older you may understand it better.” 


Extracts from a Letter addressed to her Daughters. 


“ My DEAREST SARAH AND HELEN, 

“When this shall be put into your hands, I hope, my darling 
children, you will be in some degree reconciled to the loss it has 
pleased God you should sustain in the death of your most 
affectionate mother. I am sensible that it is a great loss to be 
deprived of a parent whose anxious care it was to bring you up 
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in the fear of the Lord; and nothing could reconcile me to the 
thought of parting with you, but that I commit you to him who 
has been my God in life and in death. 

“ And now, my children, when deprived of an earthly parent, 
to whom should you go but to your Heavenly Father? Believe 
me, there is in him enough to make up for every loss, and much 
more than enough to satisfy every desire. Fall down on your 
knees before him. Entreat him to receive you. Entreat him 
to be to you what he has been to your mother. Entreat him to’ 
guide, and instruct, and sanctify you. And entreat him, 
through the merits and righteousness of Christ Jesus, which, if 
you ask, are yours. 

“ Read the Bible carefully, and with a desire to be instructed 
by it. And pray for a blessing on it. Read, also, other good 
books, many of which I leave behind me. Never neglect fer- 
vent prayer. 

“My dearest Sarah, to you I leave my Diary. Let your 
brothers and sisters see it; and I would recommend you all to 
keep one yourselves. I have found much benefit in doing so. 
By it you will judge what were my views and desires. How far 
I fell short, God and myself only know. But you will also see, 
that I have trusted alone for acceptance in the ‘ Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world.’ ; 

“ Dearest Sarah, take some charge of your sister. Endeavour 
to instruct her in those truths in which I have instructed you, 
and: by which she was perhaps too young to get much benefit. 
Try all methods to win her to the love and practice of religion ; 
and if they fail, try them again. Bea mother to her, and God 
will bless your weak attempts. 

“In whatever relation or station you may be placed, try to 
act as God would have you. Be very cautious of your friend- 
ships. Shun, as the plague, those who have not the fear of God, 
whatever other attractive qualities they may possess. Mect 
with such you must, but do not, oh, do not, make them your 
friends. Whatever it may appear to you now, the time, be 
assured, is not far distant when death shall snatch you from 
every thing here. Surely, my dearest girls, all my care, all my 
prayers for you, shall not be in vain. Oh, then, dread the 
world; dread its follies, its gaieties, its company. Oh, then, 
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place your happiness in religion. Oh, then, keep the command- 
ments of God—oh, fly to Christ for redemption. Do the angels 
rejoice when one sinner repenteth, and shall not my joy be un- 
bounded to see my children saved with an everlasting salvation. 
. “With one more request [ will conclude. My dears, do not 
mourn for me, as those who have no hope. Look up. I am 
safe, I am happy, unspeakably happy. You may follow. All 
things are ready; come to the wedding. Christ stretches forth 
his hand to save and support you; put forth yours and lean on 
the Beloved. ‘The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let 
him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take 
of the water of life freely.’ 

“Let your brothers, and, if you like, your father, see this 
letter; and get a reading of their's. Keep it by you, and let Helen 
have a copy. Be ever dutiful to your only remaining parent, 
and endeavour to prevent his feeling my loss. 

“ Farewell, till we meet (oh! may I not hope?) never to part, 
when we shall be ever with the Lord, ever with one another. 
My God, my Jesus, let thine everlasting protection shield my 
children from all evil. Save them, and they shall be saved. 
Make them holy and heavenly. I have endeavoured to lead 
them to Thee; receive them graciously, love them freely, and 
even in glory put a new song into my mouth,—praise for the 
wonders of redeeming love to those dear as a right hand. 

“T die, as I have lived, 
“Your most anxiously attached Mother, 
“J. CoLQuHoUn.” 


HOW TO TAKE A WALK. 


“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

THERE are few things in which young people differ much 
more than in this—how they take a walk. 

Some, long accustomed to the busy hum of a crowded city, 
or, to the activities of commercial life, scarcely ever think of 
traversing green fields and lanes, or if perchance they visit 
their friends in the country, are very soon tired, and long to 
return. 
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The wide-spreading plain, the fertile valley, the thickly- 
wooded hill, the rolling tide of the “living sea,” rugged rocks, 
towering cloud-capped mountains, and all the grand panorama 
of nature above, around, and beneath, charm some as they catch 
a hasty glance from a railway train, or the mail coach. These 
love quickly-changing and dissolving views, but cannot endure 
a quiet solitary waik to contemplate in detail what they see. 

There are some who love to walk in the country for its sweet 
and wholesome air, and refreshing breezes, and health-giving 
influences, but their eye sees not the beauty and the grandeur, 
as their ear detects not the harmony, of God's works in nature. 

There are some again, who love to walk abroad, and who, 
with youthful joyousness will let the moving waters wash their 
feet; will climb the rocks and gaze upon the sea; will win the 
arduous summit of some lofty hill; wander the grassy fields at 
“morn or dewy eve;” or rove in peaceful thoughtlessness the 
silent and sequestered dell, and yet in all these things they find 
no valuable instruction; no lessons of moral wisdom; no 
stimulus to learning, to excellence, or to piety. 

Different from all these, there are some who, when they 
walk, find all the poet speaks of in the lines at the head of this 
paper. And is not this the preferable character? Is it not 
one which any young person with a moderate degree of ability, 
a few advantages, and some share of application, can make his 
or her own? How pleasant is it to look with an intelligent eye 
upon the erections of the Great Architect—the constructions of 
the Great Artificer! Yes, there is a pleasure accruing to such 
which cannot belong to others. Moreover it serves greatly to 
discipline the mental powers by inducing habits of observation 
and reflection, which will be of inestimable value in after-life. 
Those who have been content with vague generalities, and have 
not looked into, and reflected on little things, will find their 
loss when they embark upon the full responsibilities of life, 
which chiefly consist of Uttle things. Now here is a pleasant 
and not difficult mode of cultivating such a habit of mind. Nor 
is it without reason said that such habits greatly aid in the 

acquisition of knowledge from books, while it is clear they are 


f facta. 
sure to add largely to knowledge from observation 0 
Then the moral influence of such a mode as these have adopted 
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is, almost of necessity, good. If you consult the lives of many 
men, eminent for the generosity of their hearts, and the kindli- 
ness of their natures, the sweetness of their temper, and the 
amiability of their general character, it will be seen they 
were of this class, and found 
* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”’ 


The great John Foster speaks of the many thousand miles 
which he had traversed in his walks. Who can tell how munch 
he owed, and how much we owe to this habit of his? Most of 
our great philosophers, and men eminent in natural science, 
belonged to this class; they walked, and to some purpose. ‘To 
these, we may add great statesmen and historians. Last come 
the poets. Here are few exceptions. Even the poets, familiar 
with courts and scenes of Civic splendour, display a familiarity 
with rural scenes and objects which could not have been the 
work merely of maturer years. In this remark are included 
Roman and Greek, ancient and modern, sacred and profane. 
Who forgets David and Isaiah, Jeremiah and Hosea? Add to 
these Virgil and Ovid, Lucretius, Homer the bard of war, and 
#Eschylus: our own Shakspere, Milton, and Cowper. The 
last in his “ Task,” teaehes us how to improve this healthful 
exercise in innocent diversion. 

“Tongues in trees.” How much may you learn respecting 
them !—their: genera, species, uses, history! How much may 
you learn from them! A new lesson at e¥ery season of the 
year; at every stage of their growth; under every aspect. 
Lessons of hope, of confidence, of humility, of gratitude to God! 

“Books in the running brooks.” How interesting to trace 
their origin, and courses, and end,—to gather wild flowers on 
their brink, and obtain an extensive practical knowledge of 
botany : to recall the many uses of these little streams—of the 
mills they turn; the corn they grind; the thirst they satisfy; 
the soil they water; the plants they nourish, and the fish that 
inhabit them. 

“ Sermons in stones.” How important and interesting is the 
study of geology! Every stone you see by the way side is apt 
to suggest to you lessons for wisdom, and subjects for reflection, 
almost countless and important as numerous. “What revolutions 
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earth has undergone—why such variety of strata—how pro- 
duced—how elevated or degraded? Whence these myriads of 
remains of life, animal and vegetable? We know no science 
which can preach sermons more striking and useful, than 
geology. Even at the present degree of its growth, what ideas 
it gives of God, of the world, of man, and time! 

‘“ Good in every thing.” This is possible, and has been often 
done. Lvery object that strikes the eye; every sound that 
reaches the ear; every perfume that regales the sense, and all 
the thousand little incidents which occur during our walks 
abroad may be turned to good account. In how many ways 
this may be done cannot be said. Circumstances will be con- 
stantly varying, but with every change, will intimate to a 
thoughtful mind some improvement. 

These remarks might be indefinitely extended, but probably 
we have said enough to intimate the kind of use which should 
be made of our walking exercises. Of course some of these 
hints belong to one season; others to another; but all, and 
more than all are, we think, worthy the attention of our readers 
who are learning to think, or whe would do so. To these let 
them add such as their own peculiar position suggests. 

In conclusion, shall we who are endowed with a rational 
mind, a moral nature, an immortal soul, look with as listless 
and uninterested an eye upon the fair face of this lovely land of 
ours, as the dull ox which crops the tender grass, and treads 
down the fragile beauty of the flower? Shall we be like those 
who go down into the depths of the earth, explore her dark 
recesses, and bring forth her hidden treasures to the light, 
without thought of God, or seeing in those buried wonders, 
tokens of his wisdom, power, and goodness? Shall we be like 
those who cultivate the teeming soil, and see the varied changes 
of the vegetable world, even to the most minute particulars ; 
who know the laws and harmonies and plans of God in nature, 
(perhaps not as a science, but as a fact) and yet admire him not 
in all this, and see not his glory? Shall we be as those who 
traverse the mighty sea, and witness all its wonders ; or visit 
distant lands and sge their varied marvels, but who find in these 
no holy inspiration and no indication of God? Shall we be of 
those who penetrate the mysteries of science ; who know the 
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secret springs of nature, and who can track the myriad laby- 
rinths of art, without one lesson of morality, or one doctrine of 
divinity learned by us from them ? 

To these, and questions of like character, let an emphatic No! 
proceed in reply. Up, then! like him who “ spake of trees, from 
the cedar of Lebanon, to the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall.” Learn, and make a sanctified use of your knowledge. 
Remember Isaiah who says, “ Lift up your eyes to the heavens 
above, and look upon the earth beneath.” Recall to mind the 
beautiful words of Him who came to save,—* Consider the 
lilies.” And endeavor in every season of the year to make that 
use of your “walks abroad” which shall be for your own 
happiness, instruction, and honor, and which shall make your 
heart better, and infuse into your soul more worthy sentiments 
of Him “ who made heaven and earth.” 

Moreton le Marsh. B. H. C. 


WE MUST HAVE OUR SABBATHS. 


WE like to be in business, but not of it. Wandering through 
our city thoroughfares on some mission connected with mer- 
cantile engagements, we must confess that it is delightful to 
step aside for a few minutes into those walks where the heart 
finds solace, and forgets the lesser matters of the world in the 
contemplation of its nobler duties and its higher destinies. 
Sometimes an old book-stall will arrest attention, or the mixed 
crowd pouring forth from some weekly lecture, and turn our 
thoughts toward their only resting-point—the truth of God. 
Sometimes a mere placard, or posting-bill, will whisper quiet 
in the midst of bustle and excitement, or a meeting for some 
purpose of philanthropy, of right, or of religion, carry us away 
from our purpose for a little season, and make us feel that we 
are sent into the world to get good, rather than to get money. 

Passing not long since through Threadneedle-street, we 
noticed an unusual bustle about the “Hall of Commerce.” 
There was a meeting there, called to oppose the recent order 
for the passing of our Sunday mails through the Post-office ; 
and men of all grades, and trades, and shades of opinion in 
politics and religion, were flocking to it. It was a healthful and 
refreshing thing to see those to whom in our littleness we had 
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supposed every day to be alike, earnest in their zeal for the 
Sabbath. All seemed of one heart and mind, bankers, mer- 
chants, shipowners, underwriters, professional men and trades- 
people—all joined in one object—all united in one purpose. 

France, and her desecrated Sabbaths; popery, and her tem- 

-porizing and latitudinarian atrocities; infidelity, and its lax 
and demoralizing influences, appeared to have so shewn 
themselves in all their hideousness, that to be hated,they needed 
only to be seen. It was a brave and beauteous spectacle that 
banding together of London's citizens, to protest against a 
desecration of God's holy-day, which must issue in London's 
shame and confusion. 

Our errand ended, we too made our way into that spacious 
hall, and found it filled with the flower of metropolitan wealth 
and influence. Dr. Croly rose to speak—a man well-known in 
literary circles, and celebrated for his talent in the pulpit. A 
hearty welcome greeted him as his fine commanding form 
appeared in front of the platform. He was all earnestness, but 
his action, violent and yet monotonous and unmeaning, detracted 
something from the power of his oratory. But throwing his 
own heart into it, he reached the hearts of his audience, and was 
more than once interrupted by the vociferous applause of his 
admirers. He spoke of the proposed desecration of the Sabbath 
as urged by its abettors, mainly, on the plea of necessity, but, 
said he nobly, as a peroration to his powerful address—* I know 
but of one necessity—the necessity of obeying the will of God.” 

The spark was given out, and an explosion followed, It was 
the one heart of that great meeting speaking out its thunder in 
unmistakeable language. Such cheering as we have never 
heard before followed the enunciation of that broad and 
majestic principle, and we quitted the room with larger hearts 
and better thoughts than when we entered it. . v3 

Before we left, a pamphlet was put into our hands. It was 
one of the Working Men’s Essays on the Sabbath, and very 
opportune and welcome was it. The meeting had — tous 
“ The Light of the Day;” and the “Light of the Week"* was of 
| ““ The Light of the Week ;” or, the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath 
considered in relation to the Working Classes, by John Younger, London 
. Partridge & Oakey, 1819 
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the same type and family. What those few moments of heart's 
ease had been to the dull routine of our daily duty, the Sabbath 
of the Lord was to the accumulated harrassments of the six 
intervening days. And if that Light were henceforward to 
become darkness, how great, how terrible would that dark- 
ness be! 

But we will not lose our Sabbaths—we are too poor to think 
of it. The theme is one near to our own hearts, and we hope, 
near to the hearts of all our readers. We have dwelt on it once 
and again* with fear and yet with confidence, for we will not 
believe our dear old land, notwithstanding its recent leanings 
towards chartism, and republicanism, and continentalism, is 
unsound at heart. Our “ Working Men” are working well, if 
John Younger be one of their aceredited organs. “Is the time 
present,” he asks, “ or shall a time ever come, when our Scottish 
Cotter shall have no ‘Saturday night,’ in the generally-under- 
stood sense of that expression?—that night, on the evening of 
which he 

‘Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary o'er the moor his course does homeward bend.’ 


“Should such time ever come, our labourer may date his 
account settled with rational liberty, may sign and seal his 
discharge to his life’s best comforts, bringing his seventh part of 
time to a poor account in the great market of society. Should 
he sell it, like his other days of life, would he thus add any 
increase to his year’s earnings? No,—our present six days of 
work is sufficient labor on the market; adding our seventh 
would not bring a shilling more of annual income, that 1s, 
supposing that unremitting labor could be sustained by human 
nature. 

“The blessings of the Sabbath are the precious gift of our 
earliest, our best, our latest Friend. How can we sell such, or 
give it for the idea of a paltry gain? Where Sabbath labor is 
bartered for bread or coin, it is like the sorcerer’s money offered 
to purchase the Holy Ghost—it will perish with him. Whoso 
goeth out to gather manna on the Sabbath shall find none.” 
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* ‘See our volume for 1848, pp. 468 and 500, 
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Yet the Sabbath is prodigal of manna if sought rightly. 
What “a splendour among shadows” was it to this hard- 
working shoemaker of Roxburghshire—*“I went to church, at 
two miles distant, in whatever garb I might happen to get 
invested. I also discovered where one of the first Sabbath 
evening schools was taken up in a neigbouring parish, and made 
some juvenile acquaintance there, a remnant of which is lasting 
in friendship to this hour. At this school I acquired, through 
the summer, a considerable quantity of Bible education, which 
still remains, like a bright sun spot, reflecting the holy feelings 
of youth on the rusted surface of the memory of years. 

“T may here take the opportunity of declaring that the 
richest portion of my life’s enjoyment, not excepting even the 
ardent and tender loves of youth and early manhood, was my 
Scripture readings of these years. I delighted then to dwell on 
the portions that I had formerly read to my mother, or such as 
I thought would have delighted her, supposing that her spirit 
might be still overlooking me. I had hardly then seen other 
books, nor knew that many others existed. 

“The historical part of the Bible seemed of too great a weight 
for my mind, I could make nothing of it above plain relation of 
incidents. But the poetry, the wise sayings, and the splendour 
of the whole, particularly of the book of Job, the descriptions of 
Isaiah, the wailings of Jeremiah, the wisdom of the Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, the music of the Psalms, the convincing power 
of the word and doctrine of the Redeemer, his incomparable 
parables, the eloquence of Paul, with the other apostles, and 
over all the sublimity of the Revelations, raised my young 
heart into a frame of admiration and mental] enjoyment, so far 
above all earthly concernments, that in the fervour of these 
devotions of sentiment, on a sunny Sabbath morning, I could 
have conceived myself as a feather in an angel's wing, journey- 
ing, like Shakspeare’s poet's eye, ‘from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven.”” 

Such a Sabbath-morning must be ever sunny—the haze of 
autumn, and the deeper gloom of winter lie far below the light 
that beautifies its mountains, bringing good tidings and pub- 
lishing peace and salvation fron the King of Zion. Losing our 
Sundays, we lose one of our dearest characteristics. England 
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is a land of Sabbaths, and we cannot—we will not—dissociate 
from it the loved “ sound of the church-going bell.” 


Lord of the worlds above, 
How pleasant and how fair 
The dwellings of thy love— 
Thine earthly temples are ; 
To thine abode 

My heart aspires 

With warm desires 
To see my God! 


MANNA. 


We have a class of Biblical crities who render themselves 
exceedingly ridiculous by their excessive solicitude in taking 
eave of God's word, The Bible, untouched and untampered 
with, will ever retain its majestic and invulnerable character; 
but apologists and timid commentators often do much towards 
throwing a suspicion over what is as transparent as the light of 
heaven. Miracles, they would have us believe in their timidity, 
are no miracles at all, but are perfectly natural occurrences, lest 
we should hesitate in receiving the statements concerning them. 
But this is a most unworthy way of mastering a difficulty, inas- 
much as it supposes that the. great Maker of heaven and earth 
is incapable of deviating from his accustomed modes or forms of 
operation, We give below a paragraph describing what is 
absurdly called “A fall of manna,” in illustration of these re- 
marks, simply premising that the manna described by Moses 
was neither a lichen nor a fungus—that it did not fall in 
Armenia or anywhere near it—that the supply was excessive 
and continuous for forty years—thatit was a small grain, white, 
round, like hoar frost, and the size of coriander seed—that it 
melted when the sun was up, instead of lying in the same place 
for several days—and that, in fact, all the circumstances con- 
nected with its supply were so clearly miraculous, that nothing 
analagous to it, in kihd or the circumstances of its distribution, 
is to be looked for in the present day. We shall next hear @ 


shower of frogs or a flight of lady-birds described as “a fall of 
manna,” 
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“The following letter appears in the Gardeners’ Chroniele, and 
is dated Erzeroom, July 2, 1849:—Two months ago a report 
was current in Erzeroom that a miraculous fall of an edible 
substance had occurred near Byazid; but as the simplest facts 
are often greatly distorted and exaggerated in this country, and 
the most unblushing falsehoods circulated, in connexion with 
anything of unusual occurrence, the European residents here 
were not inclined to listen credulously to the accounts of this 
‘wonderful fall of bread from heaven.’ The report, however, 
instead of being soon forgotten, gained daily more ground, 
specimens of the substance were brought hither, and travellers 
from Byazid bore testimony to the fact of several showers of 
these lichens having taking place, Finding that there was some 
foundation for this phenomenon, I thought that the matter was 
deserving of investigation, and that you would be interested in 
knowing it. I therefore applied to Dr, Heinig, the sanitary 
physician at Byasid (the only Kuropean residing there), to 
furnish me with information, which J elicited by means of a 
series of questions. It is the result of these inquiries which I 
now have the pleasure of submitting to your notice. About the 
18th or 20th of April last, at a period when there had been, for 
a whole fortnight, very rainy weather, with strong winds from 
the S.E. and E.S.E., the attention of the shepherds and villagers 
frequenting the country near Byazid was attracted by the sudden 


appearance, in several localities, of a species of lichen scattered 


in considerable quantities over certain tracts, measuring from 
five to ten miles each in cireumference. Dr. Heinig describes 
two of these spots as follows:—One is situated three miles east 
of Byazid, behind a range of rocky mountains stretching from the 
north gradually towards the south east. The other is five miles 
to the south of Byazid, near a similar range of rocks, running in 
the above-named direction. It is remarkable that no one had 
ever before observed these lichens in the neighbourhood, not even 
the shepherds, who often pasture their flocks on the crags and 
in almost inaccessible places; and Dr. Heinig, who has been on 
Mount Ararat (which is close to Byazid), and who appears to 
have a taste for rambling over mountains, says he has never met 
with any. What seems to confirm the assertion that these 
products were not known previous to their unaccountable ap- 
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What a Young Man may do. 


pearance is, that last year the crops were greatly injured by 
locusts, and a famine threatened; and had the substance been 
known to exist anywhere in the vicinity, it would most assuredly 
have been eagerly sought after and collected last ‘autumn, when 
the price of wheat had risen to more than double its usual value. 
A similar phenomenon is said to have occurred at Byazid some 
years ago, when it is probable that the edible qualities of these 
lichens became known to the natives; unle 89 showers took place 
previous to that period, which I have not been able to ascertain. 

Supposing the lichens to have been blown off some adjoining 
inaccessible places,.and in such great quantities, too, how is the 
rarity of the occurrence accounted for? and how is it that they 
covered such large tracts of country? No proof has been adduced 
of any one having seen the fungi fall; but as the first intelligence 
was brought by villagers, who, early one morning, had observed 
the lichens strewed over a tract of ground where they had not 
observed any on the evening before, it is probable that the 
showers must have taken place during the night. In some 
localities, the one or the other kind of lichen alone was found; 
in others, the two species mixed. On the 19th of June, another 
quantity of lichen was discovered, and as the spot was a well- 
frequented one, it seems likely that the fall had occurred only a 
few days previously. From all accounts, the quantities collected 
have been very great. Dr. Heinig says that a person could 
collect at the rate of 14lb. in an hour, which, eonsidering the 
lightness of the product, is a tolerable quantity. The substance 
is ground up with wheat and made into bread, or eaten simply 
in its raw natural state.” 

WHAT A YOUNG MAN MAY DO. 

You may gain a good reputation, or you may by the commis- 
sion of one sin, ruin your reputation for ¢ver, and fix an 
indelible stain upon your character, that no tears can wash away, 
and no repentance remove, but which may be seen and known 
of all men until the tomb receives you from their sight. 

You may be the possessor of a sound intellect, a cultivated 
mind, and a clear and tender conscience, or you may so pervert 
your intellect, so sensualize you mind, and so securely and 
fatally enslave your conscience, that it will be dead to every 
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right feeling, and by these means you may so thoroughly 
alienate your heart from God that you will never find any 
delight in him or in his service. 

You may be the happy recipient of the unspeakable blessings 
and privileges of the salvation which is in Christ, securing to 
yourself “the promise of the life that now is and of that which 
is to come,” or you may so neglect and trifle with the things 
which make for your everlasting peace, that they will be for 
ever hidden from your eyes, and thus go on with your Creator's 
curse upon you here, with the certainty, hereafter, of experi- 
encing most fearfully the full manifestation of that curse in all 
its force and terror. 

You may become the joy and hope of your parents, an orna- 
ment to the church of Christ, an example to all around you, 
and may be the means of rescuing many from the error of their 
ways, till at last you receive as your reward, the commenda- 
tion of your Divine Master “Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” Or, you may bring 
down your parents’ grey hairs with sorrow to the grave,—that 
father, who for years has watched over you, with a solicitude, 
and an affection which a parent alone can feel, noticing every 
token for good, and every symptom of evil with intense interest, 
ever ready to applaud and cherish the one, to subdue and check 
the other, and daily bearing you on his heart to God, that the 
object of his hope and love might share with him an eternal 
mansion in heaven:—that mother too, who from the first 
moment you were born could never love you enough, or do 
enough for you; think of her anwearied attention, her wake- 
ful nights, her unremitting care to supply your every want, to 
relieve your pain through the helpless years of infancy, and 
whose heart, ever alive to your soul's best interests, never 
allowed day or night to pass, without commending you to God, 
with all the fervency of a mother’s love. Although you can 
never love them as they have loved you, it is in your power to 
repay all their anxiety and care by doing well, and it is all 
they ask. Rejoice their hearts then by a cheerful, steady com- 
pliance with their desires, or you may become not only a source 
of grief and anguish to them, but an occasion.of disgrace and 
suffering to your whole family. | 
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You may render yourself a moral nuisance to your neighbour- 
hood and to society, and be instrumental in the destruction of 
immortal souls. 

These are things young men may do, and things which every 
young man does to a greater or less extent. Here are two 
roads—one to happiness, honor, and prosperity, which, if pur- 
sued earnestly, will enable you to become a strong and influ- 
ential Christian, the other must end in misery for both 
worlds. 

In which are you travelling? Here are two characters and 
you may possess the one you choose. Cleave to the right and 
shun the wrong, and it will be well with thee. HiITHERTO. 


Putney. 
MAKEA. 
(Concluded from page 474.) 
It has often been observed, that when the gospel is introduced among 
a savage people, the reception of it is, at first, universal; but after a 


time, when the novelty has worn off, many have rejected, and openly 


Opposed it. So it was at Rarotonga. The teachers were left in 1823. 
The idols were soon all deserted and degraded, their maraes were 
burnt down, and the people as one man received the gospel. From 
1829 to 1832, trials and difficulties were experienced by the mission- 
aries. The most painful of these was the secret and determined oppo- 
sition of a party of lawless and wicked men, who not only opposed 
the missionaries in their work, but annoyed and distressed all who 
shewed any friendship towards them ; and, as Makea was among their 
number, he too was subject to the same annoyance. 

One dark night, about three or four o’elock, an alarm was spread 
throughout the settlement, that the school house was in flames. It 
had been built by the united efforts of the religious party, and among 
a people so poor, was of great value. In half an hour it was a mere 
heap of ashes. Persecution, however, only roused their zeal, and on 
the very next day, with Makea at their head, they commenced build- 
ing a new one, which was finished in a few weeks. The contest was 
continued; a second time, their schoo] was burnt down, and again it 
was built. It was set on fire a third time, but, fortunately, this was 
discovered soon enough to save a part of the building. After each fire, 
Makea would go to the missionary and solace his heart, by promising 
the immediate re-erection of the school. This was done with a de- 
cision and promptness which perfectly amazed him. 
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At this station alone, fourteen houses were destroyed by fire, beside 
the school house. At another many more were set on fire and burnt 
down, including the chapel. 

It is quite uncertain how long this sad state of things would have 
continued, had not one of the men been caught in the very act of set- 
ting fire to the chapel. He was seized with a long rod in his hand, 
and some fire concealed in a small roll of native cloth. This they 
were in the habit of thrusting in between the thatch, or of throwing on 
the windward side of the house as they passed by, the wind soon fan- 
ning the flame into a blaze, and in half an hour all was destroyed. 
This man was the first that had been taken, and it was resolved to call 
a public meeting to inflict a proper punishment, On the appointed 
day, the chiefs from the other stations met at Makea’s house,—but 
as it was not large enough to hold all the people, the trial was ad- 
journed to the school-house. Both parties were present; but the trial 
proceeded undisturbed. The prisoner was found guilty and condemned 
to be scourged, and to be deprived of his lands. The sentence was 
immediately carried into execution, 5 

Although all had passed off safely and quietly, yet the peace of the 
island was very nearly being disturbed. This was not known until 
some time afterwards—when one of the party confessed on his death-' 
bed that it was their intention on this occasion, to have assassinated 
the principal chiefs of the island, Makea, Tinomana, Pa, and Kainuku. 
The project was to have been carried into execution while the people 
were gone to see the criminal undergoing his punishment. One of the 
conspirators was appointed to watch for the favorable opportunity—it 
came—and he instantly ran to his companions, saying, “‘ Now is our 
time—now let us strike !’’ but they could not agree among themselves 
which chief each should attack. The moment slipped by; the people 
returned ; and their plan was frustrated. Very shortly after, an epi- 
demic visited the island, which swept off hundreds of the people. 
Most singularly, these very conspirators were the first taken ill, and 
on their death-beds they made full confession; one or two of them 
also, when at the point of death, mentioning the names of their fellow- 
conspirators, said, “‘ He will be seized by the epidemic.”—“ He will 
be seized next”—* and he next.” In nearly each instance they were 
right, for though some sought to escape by leaving the island, yet 
they perished, as they had caoght the disease, and carried it with 
them. 

On the 11th of October, 1832, Makea onee more accompanied Mr. 
Williams, in the Messenger of Peaces but this time it was to Samoa; 
or the Navigators’ Islands, where Mr. Williams had left teachers the 
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year before. They reached the first island on the 17th, and were 
gratified to find that the people were anxious for teachers. Crowding 
round the vessel in their canoes, they stood up and shouted, “ We are 
Sons of the Word; we are Sons of the Word. We are waiting fora 
Jalau lotu—a religion-ship—to bring us some people whom they call 
missionaries, to tell us about Jesus Christ. Is yours the ship we are 

waiting for?” They were exceedingly disappointed when told that | 
there were no teachers on board for them; and could only be pacified 
by the promise that one should be sent them. After touching at several 
islands, the vessel anchored at the station of the principal chief, named 
Malietoa, who, together with many of the chiefs and people, had em- 
braced Christianity. A fine chapel, capable of holding about seven 
or eight hundred people, had ‘been built. Makea excited a great deal 
of interest, not only on account of his size, but his dress, consisting 
of European clothing, and a red surtout, which Mrs. Buzacott had 
given him. The old chief, Malietoa, when introduced to him, surveyed 
him minutely from head to foot, and, after a few enquiries, cordially 
welcomed him to the island, telling him “ that he was the finest man 


he had ever beheld, and was not to be equalled by any chief in the 
Samoan group.” 


A meeting was held in a large publie building, to which the visitors 
were invited. “On our arrival,” says Mr. Williams, “we found it 
completely filled within, and surrounded by a crowd who could, not 
gain admission. A vacant space was preserved in the centre for Makea 
and myself. Malietoa was seated opposite to us, at a distance of 
several yards, when, after exchanging salutations, I told him that I had 
come according to my promise, and that I was exceedingly delighted 
to find that he had fulfilled all his engagements, and had, with s0 
many of his people, embraced Christianity. To this the old chieftain 
made a long and sensible reply; after which, Makea entertained and 
delighted the people with an account of the introduction and effects of 
Christianity at Rarotonga. ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘we enjoy happiness, to 
which our ancestors were strangers: our ferocious wars have ceased; 
our houses are the abodes of comfort ; we have European property ; 
books in our own language; our children can read; and, above all, 
we know the true God, and the way of salvation by his Son Jesus 
Christ.’ He concluded his important and most effective address, by 
earnestly exhorting Malietoa and his brother chiefs, to grasp, with s 
firm hold, the word of Jehovah; ‘for this alone,’ he added, ‘ can make 
you a peaceable and happy people. I should have died a savage had 
it not been for the Gospel.’ | 


“Makea’s address produced a most powerful impression. His 
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appearance convinced every one that he was a great chief; and his 
color, that he was one of their own people: and in their estimation, he 
was more splendidly attired than any European they had ever seen, 
which they ignorantly attributed to his having become a worshipper 
of Jehovah. In reply, Malietoa stated his full conviction of the 
advantage which would grow out of the good word, ‘We,’ he said, 
‘should never have known each other but for that word.’ He then 


declared his strong attachment to Christianity, and his determination . 


to hold it with a firm grasp, as Makea had exhorted him.” 

After visiting Upolu, another of the Samoan group, and some of the 
Friendly Islands, they returned to Rarotonga in safety, in seme. 
1833, having been absent fifteen weeks. 

In May, 1833, a church was formed at Mr. Buzacott’s station. It 
consisted, at first, of only six members, including a native teacher 
Papeiha. The missionary was extremely cautious in admitting any to 
church-membership, as real religion was then in a very low state. 
A plan was arranged by them for visiting their neighbours and country- 
men from house to house, that they might, in their own familiar way, 
urge upon them the necessity of immediately seeking their salvation, 
The good effects of this plan were soon seen; many becatne concerned 
about their souls, and a spirit of anxious enquiry was manifested by 
them. Among these was Makea; he one day took the visitors into a 
private room,/and wished them to tell him, ‘ What the true source of 
salvation was, and how it was to be obtained, requesting them to talk 
freely to him, as it was his wish that ‘his heart should feel for his 
sins.’ 

Makea now became a diligent seeker after truth. His conviction of 
sin was very deep. He sincerely joined in the language of the 
Psalmist, “ Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving- 
kindness; according to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out 
my transgressions. Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin; for I acknowledge my transgressions, and my 
sin is ever before me. Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight.” “ wate in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” Almost as soon as he became 
acquainted with his state as a sinner, and his need of a Saviour, he 
_ proposed himself as a candidate for church-membership. He was not, 
however, admitted till twelve months afterwards; for, knowing his 
former character, Mr. Buzacott was desirous of obtaining more certain 
evidence of his sincerity, by the steadiness of his conduct, and continu- 
ance in well-doing. Having proved this, by his uniform Christian 
deportment, he, and six others, were received into the church, in May, 
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1835, and continued to maintain his Christian profession, till he was 
called to join the church above. ate 

For some years Makea, with several other chiefs, had formed Mr, 
Buzacott’s class of adults in the school. He had often attempted to 
teach them to read, but found his efforts fruitless; so placing a 
monitor over these big boys, with more success he devoted what time 
But no sooner did Makeca begin 


sincerely to desire to understand the Word of God, than he applied 


he could spare to the little ones. 


himself diligently to learning, embracing every opportunity that offered; 
often he was to be seen earnestly puzzling over a book with a little 
boy as his instructor—and it was not long before he was able to read 
not only Rarotongan, but also Tahitian, with tolerable fluency. He 
became a diligent student of the Bible, and often: passed a great 
portion of the day in reading and meditating upon it. . He was equally 
diligent in atterlding on all the means of grace, whether public or 
private, and felt deeply concerned for the welfare of his family, and of 
all over whom he could exert any influence. 

From the time that he joined the church, he united with several of 
the other church-members in visiting the sick from house to house, to 
converse with them on the all-important concerns of their souls. 

Makea encouraged the cultivation of the land as much as he could. 
During their heathen estate, there were always large waste tracts 
between the various districts, on which their battles were fought; and, 
previous to going out to battle, they were in the habit of destroying 
the produce of their lands, Jest, in case of a defeat, it should fall into the 
hands of their enemies. ‘“ The Gospel having put an end to their 
wars,"’ Makea set to work, and had all these wastes p'anted with trees. 
His tenants generally considered him a kind landlord, but one whom 
they could not offend with impunity. Mr. Bourne, who visited 
Rarotonga, in October, 1825, says, in his journal, “ The whole island 


is one cultivated garden ; the race of hogs are so harmless, there is no 


The sides of the hills, and, in 
short, every place where food will grow, all around the island, is filled 
with taro, plantains, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and the ti-root. Bread 
fruit is not plentiful, nor do the people seem to care much about it. 

In May, 1839, Makea was taken ill, but was partially restored by 
the medicine which his beloved missionary gave him. While Mr. 
Buzacott was accompanying Mr. Royle to Aitutaki, the unfavorable 
symptoms returned, and every means used for his recovery proved 
ineffectual. 

The state of his mind during his illness was most pleasing. Then, 
as when in health, he was always prepared and. glad to talk on religious 
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subjects. On Mr. Buzacott’s return, and whenever he called, Makea 
was always ready to ask the meaning of passages of Seripture, which 
in the course of his reading he had marked for inquiry. Whilst now 
lying on his death-bed he was called to suffer a severe trial. One of 
his younger sons, a dissolute youth, was also laid upon a bed of death. 
Makea grieved over him, constantly thinking of his unprepared state 
for the solemn change which awaited him. His prayers that God 
would have inercy upon his son, and change his heart, were most 
fervent, and there is reason to hope that the prayers of the pious father 
were answered. The young man’s complaint was epilepsy, which 
brought on derangement till within a short time of his death. On the 
return of his reason, he was visited by one of the young men of the 
Missionary Institution, named Rupe, who conversed with him, point- 
ing him to the fearful state he was in, on the very verge of eternity. 
He was deeply affected, and appeared sensibly to feel his condition. 
The whole of the night he spent in tears and prayers to God for for- 
yiveness. He lived for several days after, during which time he con- | 
versed chiefly upon the subject of religion. His dying words were, 7 
‘Through the mercy of Jesus Christ, 1 am going to heaven, there to 
join my father ;' Makea having died a short time before. 

A day or two prior te Makea’s death, a messenger arrived from 
Gnatanyiia, to inform him that Tupe, the judge and deacon of the 
church there, was dead. He at first seemed surprised, but soon 
exclaimed, “ He is happy enough now! He is the first to walk in the 
kingdom of heaven! Oh, what happiness!" And for a long time he 
appeare d lost in det p thought on the subject. 

His il'ness increasing, Mr. Buzacott felt desirous of conversing with 
him privately, to ascertain the state of his mind, in the near prospect 
of death; and also to urge upon him the arrangement of the affairs of 
the island. On entering the dying chief's room, he asked, “ How is 
it with the soul ?”” In reply he said, “1 feel quite comfortable; my 
trust for salvation is entirely on the Lord Jesus Christ; my chief feel- 
ing is gratitude to God for the blessings of the Gospel; I might have 
died in ignorance, but He sent the Gospel, and I have learnt the way 
of salvation.”’ 

On the 28th October, he breathed his last, and was admitted, we 
trust, into the presence of his Saviour, a monument of his saving grace. 
The grief of all was very great. His people grieved for him as a father, 
his teacher grieved for him as fora faithful friend and supporter, but 
they “ sorrowed not as those which have no hope,” believing that he hed 
a given diligence to make his calling and election sure,"’ and that his 


name was written in heaven.” 
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Poetry. 
glorious face 
Is leaning toward me; and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, - 
And there is no more night. 
On my bended knee 


I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown; | 
My vision thou hast dimmed that I may see 


Thyself—Thyself alone ! 


I have nought to fear ! 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred, here 

Can come no evil thing! 


Oh, I seem to stand 


Trembling, where, foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 


Wrapped in the radiance from thy sinless hand, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now— 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow,— 
The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture,—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit,—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 
Give me my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 


Lit by no skill of mine! 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY, 


DECEMBER, 1849, 


OUR CLOSING SONG. 
‘‘ We will sing of mercy and of judgment; unto Thee, 
_ O Lord! will we sing!” At the close of another year we 
have abundant reason to do both. Judgments of a new 
and solemn character have rolled over us during the past 


twelvemonth, and mercies unexpected, almost as they are — 


undeserved, are marking its departure. We are not about 
to’write a history of Eighteen hundred and forty-nine, but 
on one point of that history we cannot be silent—the 
mysterious visitation that has so lately left us. We allude 
to the recently “‘ prevailing epidemic,” as it was usually 
called: its true name of Asiatic Cholera being a sound too 
full of fear for most lips to pronounce. 

We are no alarmists. Humbled and confounded as we 
felt by the pestilence that has devastated so many homes, 
we refrained from uttering a single word calculated to 
deepen that impression of danger so painfully and gene- 
rally experienced throughout the long period of its visita- 
tion. In our October number we expressed a confident 
hope that the day of health was again breaking, and the 
shadows of this solemn season were about to flee away. 
Our highest expectations have been realized, and so far as 
the great metropolis is concerned, the cholera may be said 


to have disappeared. Let us be grateful for this merey—~ 


let us become wiser by the 
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For “ judgment” we must call it, notwithstanding the flippant 
casuistry of the scoffer—the stoicism of the infidel; or the 
well-meant, but injudicious pleadings of the philanthropist, who, 
in his eagerness to remove secondary occasions of offence, seems 
s¢arcely to attach sufficient importance to the fact that God is in 
every cause. We think in all sincerity we can trace the rod that « 
should be heard here. We think, too, we see prayer answered 
in its removal. For fifteen months the cloud has been upon us. 
At first no bigger than a man’s hand, it had grown darker and 
spread wider till all faces began to gather blackness. But the 
God of glory has at length looked forth frem behind it and 
brought brighter skies, filling all hearts with gratitude and 
gladness. .A short time since, the pestilence was carrying off, 
in the metropolis alone, some hundreds daily. In the whole 
kingdom more than fourteen thousand souls had passed into 
eternity by a new, an awful, a mysterious disease, during the 
past twelve or fifteen months, and the scourge scemed to be 
spreading. The worldling looked on in terror—the Christian, 
in abasement, at so solemn a visitation. Prayer was offered, 
and whether it was heard or not, the plague was stayed. 
These are the bare facts of the case.. All are free to draw from 
them their own conclusions. 

We have drawn ours. “ Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous—verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth.” We 
have no heart to question “the efficacy, philosophy, and practi- 
cal tendency of prayer.” We think that St. James knew better 
than we do, when he gave it as his inspired conviction that the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
We believe there is nothing unphilosophical in asking the. 
Great Author and Giver of Life to avert from ourselves and 
from our country a pestilence, which, after all is said and done, 
completely baffles human skill, and carries off its thousands in 
despite of everything that science, foresight, and untiring 
effort can accomplish. Nor do we see the “evil tendency” of 
doing what God tells us to do, when he enjoins all men to pray 
and not to faint. 

Yet some think not with us—some whose motives we cannot 
question, though we differ altogether from their conclusion® 
“The cholera,” they say, “like other complaints, arises only 
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from natural causes.” We readily grant this, but God is the 
Author of all natural causes. It is He who gives us “ rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons;” who feeds the young lion and 
the raven; who numbers the hairs of our head, and watches 
over the falling sparrow. There is not a movement in the 
whole machinery of creation with which he has nothing to do. 
Nor does God only bless and protect his creatures by such 
natural causes. By the same means he corrects and punishes. 
The Divine judgments recorded in Scripture were mostly the 


result of similar “ causes.” Indeed, we do not see how it can 


be otherwise, since nothing but a personal visit from the Awful 
King of kings himself would amount, in the opinion of such 
persons, to a direct and immediate judgment from on high. 

But there are certain features in this disease which render it 
peculiarly terrible; and notwithstanding all that has been 
lately ascertained regarding it, we are compelled to place our 
hands upon our mouths, and our mouths in the dust, confessing 
our utter inability to deal with it successfully, or even in many, 
very many, instances, to approach at all the question of its 
origin or pre-disposing causes. We know that we shall be 
referred for an answer on this point to our ill-drained, ill-venti- 
lated districts; or to the “halffed misery,” squalor, or 
intemperance of their thickly-clustered population. But this 
will not meet the case. Throwing out of our calculation 
altogether, every case of cholera that has occurred in such 
localities and amongst such classes, we have still an awful 
problem to solve. Amongst our own friends and acquaintances, 
living in far better circumstances than ourselves, full of health 
and vigour, “temperate in all things,”—some of them men of 
high eminence as Christians—how many have fallen suddenly 
beneath this scourge! One or two cases would have been 
enough for our argument, but we can number them by tens, or 
taking a somewhat wider range, by hundreds. But thanks be 
to God, his anger is now turned away, and we are again 
comforted by his favor. 

We can see why the well-intentioned portion of these dis- 
believers in a Divine judgment, are so zealous in propounding 
their opinions, and we give them all praise for their honesty of 
purpose. Our lower classes have been grossly, shamefully 
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cruelly neglected, as regards those points which seem to favor 
the spread of this pestilence. Let this, then, be one of the 
benefits. resulting from so solemn a visitation—that their 
dwellings be made more habitable and cleanly, and their 
temporal wants better attended to. But because the poor are 
compelled to be filthy in their persons, their habits, and their 
dwelling places, and the rich are too selfish, and too inactive to 
remedy the evil, we are surely not justified in refusing to see 
the finger of God in a providence so marked, and so awakening 
as that under which we lately suffered. 

We do not, like many, profess to see the exact cause of this 
judgment—its purport, however, we cannot well mis-read. 
Humiliation and prayer under the trial, and heartfelt and 
practical thanksgiving, and thanksliving, on its removal, are 
the lessons it is intended to teach. Let us profit by them, and. 
a “happy Christmas” will be ours, 


THE WAY TO THE GIPT. 


“ BerTrer—better”—spoken deliberately and with painful 
effort, were the first words uttered by poor Glosenfane; for it 
was no other than the former incumbent of Springclose who 
had so powerfully drawn forth our sympathy at the Hill Mizar. 
But time and crime, anxiety and sorrow, had written such 
strange defeatures on that well-known form and face, that had 
not our attention been specially directed towards him, he might 
have quitted the chapel without our knowledge that he had 
been there. . Yet it was the same man, and with the same title 
——‘ the Reverend Silenus Glosenfane, clerk in holy orders.” 

Yes, his orders were indelible. Crime and worldliness had 
no power to wipe them out; for once a priest, he was a priest 
for ever. Had he turned dissenter, instead of debauchee, a prison, 
perhaps, might have reminded him of this “ great fact.” But as 


_ he had been merely a sensualist, and no schismatic, he could 


not add to the awful catalogue of retributive visitations he had 
groaned under, the tender mercies of imprisonment or bonds. 
At a subsequent interview we gleaned some particulars of his 
melancholy history. On quitting Springclose he had gone to 
London, and somewhere in the western suburbs of that metro- 
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polis, had obtained occasional duty in a Puseyite place Of . 
worship. His soft plausibilities soon gained over many Of the 
“silly women” among his hearers. He was courted, flattered, 
and drawn on from one worldly concession to another, till all 
laws, social and divine, were at length violated, and he became 
a scandal and reproach among those of his acquaintance who 
had the least pretensions to character. His injured wife with 
her young family returned to the house of her mother, and 
having through his misconduct forfeited, of course, all means of 
procuring support for himself, he was induced in his extremity 
to resort to the most discreditable practices, haunting low 
taverns, and questionable scenes of recreation ; and by gambling 
and similar practices, living as it is often called, from hand to 
mouth. His bodily constitution was broken up, and his mind 
became almost a wreck, drifting on, on, on towards perdition, 
with apparently no hand to hold the helm, if helm it had—for 
reason seemed about to give-up her sway, and conscience had 
been long since drugged to. sleep. 

Yet he was still—in the very hell of his degradation—“a clerk 
in holy orders ;” and low as he had sunk, he was not friendless. 
There were those among his former hearers who were infatuated 
enough to believe that pity rather than retribution was his due. 
Their sympathy, however, apparently mistaken, did for him 
what nothing else but the grace of God could have accom- 
plished. Willing to believe that there was some truth in their 
excess of charity, Glosenfane began a course of outward re- 
formation. As their attachment strengthened, the desire to 
appear virtuous grew in him, and at length some of his grosser 
habits were abandoned, and others 
St and startling as it may seem, he was advi resume 
allies. k out again for preferment in the church, 
The idea was abhofrent to his feelings, and he refused; but 
after awhile yielded to the importunities of his friends, on their 
undertaking to procure for him the use of an obscare chapel in 
one of the lowest neighbourhoods surrounding the metropolis, 

It was neither consecrated nor licensed; but strange to say, his 
diocesan supposing possibly that he would do no credit to the 
«church that still claimed him as her son by canoriical and lega) 
‘right, did not interfere to prevent his ‘resuming ‘his priestly 
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functions, and- by attractive handbills, and eccentricities of 
doctrine and practice, he soon drew together a congregation. 
He found it, however, necessary to set forth his opinions in 
strong lights and shadows—coarse, daring, dashing, headlong 
statements told best with such an audience, who however mis- 
taken they might be in their views, were not to be satisfied 
without something. Wis former preachments were nonentities; 
but this would not do now. He searched his Bible for novelties. 
It. was, in fact, one entire novelty to him; and he fetchcd from 
it startling but distorted propositions that gained him amongst 
his hearers far more credit than he was entitled to. But strange 
to say, his heart was touched under this desultory course of 
Bible reading, and the truth gradually opened to him till he 
became so sensible of his fallen position, as to be altogether 
overwhelmed by its contemplation. It was too much for his 
enfeebled frame, and the frequent seizures of an alarming 
character which followed as a consequence, more than once 
threatened to overthrow the poor tabernacle. His penitence is 
described as deep, sear¢hing, and awfully sincere ; but so rapid 
was the climax, that we are without mutch evidence of its 
development... Circumstances which need not here be men- 
tioned, had brought him to our neighbourhood, and though 
he rallied for a little while, his poor worn-out frame yielded to 
the conflicting fires of remorse and penitence, and he died 
almost friendless amongst those who in his days of worldly 
prosperity had been his only associates. 

These painful statements have carried me some few weeks 
beyond the proper period of the narrative, which I must now 
resume at the close of that memorable evening's worship at the 
Hill Mizar. 

As soon as our fears respecting poor Glosenfane were in some 
degree allayed, the preacher turning again towards me, ex- 
pressed considerable surprise that I did not recollect him. On 
farther enquiry I found that I had met with him more than 
once before, under circumstances which will be alluded to 
presently at greater length. 

Whilst he was proceeding with the details of his subsequent 
history Major Goode entered, and after a few words with the: 
young preacher, offered me a seat in his vehicle, as our way lay 
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for some distance in the same direction. I was glad to accept 
of this civility, and we were soon on our way home, having 
taken a hasty farewell of the preacher and Doctor Shoveller. 
As soon as opportunity offered, I spoke to the major on the 
subject of the sermon, and to my surprise found that he had 
heard with deep interest and warm approval. It was the 
plainness that delighted him—his high-flown Calvinism, it sub- 
sequently appeared, was rather an accident than an essential, 
but he had been so disgusted with the formal, the scholastie 
and the conventional, in most sermons that he heard elsewhere, 

as to drive him to Antinomian expounders of the Bible, that he 

might hear what he strangely enough called “ good English,” 

But I saw his meaning—he liked to hear men speak as men, 

plainly, boldly, naturally, and with a purpose. Hence he had 

made up his mind, as he assured me, still “ to cast in his lot” 

with the good folks at the Hill Mizar. The subject of Mr. 

Waddington’s delinquency I did not of course allude to; but 

the major forestalled me, giving me his own version of the 

matter, the sum .and substance of which amounted to this 

mysterious climax that he was just then “under a cloud.” I 

confess he left me there too. | 

Having reached the turn of the road where I was to leave the 
major, I bade him good bye, and turned homewards. The sun 
was down, and the air cool and refreshing, so that I felt but 
little fatigue on reaching home, where I had, of course, much 
to say respecting the singular and deeply interesting experience 
of that evening. 

But I found Mrs. Enderby looking out for my arrival; and 
courtesy of course required that she should have the first word. 
I was scarcely within hearing when she enquired if I had seen 
Emma and her husband? 

I told her that they were at the chapel—that I had, strictly 
speaking, seen them, but nothing more. 

) “] pa sorry for that, Charles,” she answered. “ They called 
here on their way, upon special business—but come in, and we 
will talk it over.” ay. 

“Twas scarcely seated, when she resumed, “ Well, you were 
not dinappointed, I suppose——-but who do you think your how 
preacher is; Mr, Marsham tells me his name is Richard Boz- 
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well; and I have quite made up my mind that he is our poor 
gypsy boy—the embryo Bunyan, whom we used to talk of 
years ago.” 

I-smiled; and my wife supposing she detected some expres- 
sion of incredulity, continued“ You may laugl if you like, 
Charles—but I'm quite positive of the matter.” 

“ Well, well,” said I, good humouredly, “as you have already 
reached your conclusion, you are now perhaps prepared to 
listen to the premises. ‘ Amongst our own sex we first hear 
evidence and then give our verdict; but with your's the sen- 
tence often comes first, and the proof cither afterwards or not 
at all.” 

“ That's just the way with you tiresome fellows,” she resumed 
playfully—* you must have chapter and verse for everything. 
I've thought over the matter more than you have, and the more 
I think of it, the more certain I feel that I am right. 

I saw that argument was useless, so‘I said nothing. After an 
interval of a few seconds my wife resumed—* Now tell me, 
Charles,” she added, coaxingly, “am I not right ?” 

-* Why, Charlotte,’ I replied, laughing undisguisedly—* you 
said you were, and | should be very sorry to doubt your word.” 

“ I know I am; and now I want to hear your confirmation,” 
was her answer. 

“That's just the way with you ladies,” 1 replied, bandying 
her own compliment—* you ask my approval rather than my 
opinion. But not to keep you longer in suspense, 1 must own 
that you are right. Our new preacher is your young Bunyan. 
A singular circumstance called the into the vestry where I met 
with him, and he told me his whole history from the time I last 
saw him in London. 

I then narrated the substance of what I had heard from his 
own lips, which was briefly this. He had quitted the sea 
about three years after my interview with him in the Thames 
Tunnel, owing chiefly to the brutal tyranny of the mate under 
whom he served, and who, from what he told me, I have no 
doubt, was the second of Mr. Jeroboam Waddington’s hope- 
ful sons, for Major Goode told me some years back that he had 
gone to sea. His employer, who had a favorable opinion of the 
lad, took some pains in remedying the defective education he 
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had received, although he hod considerably improved himself - 
by reading during the intervais of leisure occasionally occurring 
during his long voyages. His pocket Testament, the very one 
which I had given him, had beén his constant companion, and 
at length the reading of it impressed him so deeply, that he felt 
a strong desire to give the whole energies of his soul to the study 
of it, and a life based upon its ennobling and purifying princi- 
ples. For some years every leisure moment was devoted to this 
work, and he had at length gone forth strong in the grace that 
is in Christ Jesus, to labor publicly in the neighbourhood of 
London, wherever opportunities presented themselves. Nor is. 
his case a solitary one. God likes to have the choosing and’ 
modelling of his awn workmen, and the Spirit and the Word. 
are the only furniture they want, beyond the natural qualifica- 
tions they possess, as men of like passions with their hearers 
and followers. Bozwell had never been trimmed and man- 
nerised at college. He had neither funds nor disposition to go 
there, but he had not neglected at home those requirements 
which would be necessary to his thorough furnishing for every 
good word and work. And he came out from the process, as 
Bunyan had done before him, a Bible-man instead of a creed- 
monger—a real Christian, and not a man-made theologian.” 

sefore I heard these particulars I had felt deeply interested in 
the preacher, and had I been so disposed, I could not have cooled 
down 80 rapidly as to have exhibited no emotion. I grasped 
his hand, and bade him from my heart God-speed, though I felt 
my orthodoxy oozing out rapidly during the recital I have just 
recorded. Why! here was a young man who had stepped at 
once out of his Bible into full orders—if-proof of their posses- 
sion lie in the power of prophesying—in the exercise of that 
spiritual gift which Paul extols before all others. And yet how 
long, and complex, and crooked, had been the stages through 
which I had myself passed; though I was still a workman that 
had more need to be ashamed than to glory. 

These feelings revived in their full vigour on my repetition of 
Mr. Bozwell’s narrative, and I felt my heart drawn out #0 
powerfully towards the young man, that ] was soon betrayed 
into the very error I had so ridiculed in my wife. But let our 
further conversation speak for itself. 
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~sof Well, Charles, I hope you do not mean to doubt my word 
again,” resumed Mrs. Enderby, as soon as she had duly ex- 
pressed her surprise and gratitude at the crisis of this little 
history. . “ You may laugh, if you please, at our ‘ guesses’ as 
you call them, but after all they bring us sooner to the point 
than your arguments. But you did not tell me what circum- 
stance it was that called you into the vestry?” _ 
Perhaps you can guess that. too,” 
But soon finding how difficult it was to stem a lady’s curiosity, 
J told her the sad story of poor Glosenfane, which drew tears 
from -her eyes. For some time she remained silent; but 
recovering self-possession, said-presently. ‘By the way, 
Charles, I did not tell you the main. purpose of Mr. Marsham’s 
visit. _He wanted to know something about the Hill Mizar, 
preparatory to.a purchase of it, as 1 understood.” 
“ A purchase ! Are. to, huy.the. place ?? 
“No, no; I did not say that: there, may be difficulties in 
the way; and perhaps his mind is not altogether made up,” . 
“ Then, Charlotte, I can tell you what. If you are not sure 
upon the subject, 1am. I haveno doubt of it. I see it all, and 
our friend Singleton is at.the bottom.of it. His orthodoxy,is 
touched, and he means to take the place out of the hands of the 
trustees—to have it licensed or consecrated, and to shut out 
our young friend Bozwell from its pulpit.” 
I said this, I suppose, with such ludicrous animation,, that 


my wife could not forbear smiling. Well,, Charles,” she 


remarked, when I allowed her,an opportunity of speaking— 
* you do well to be angry with me for jumping to conclusions ; 
but I yield the palm to you in these intellectual steeple-chases. 
And now you have arrived at your verdict, perhaps you are 
prepared to hear the evidence? Mr. Marsham intends, if he 
meet with no unexpected difficulties, to buy the chapel—so far 


you are right. .He means also to. have it ted; . but 
he has no intention of taking it out. of the of Mr. 
_Bozwell.” 


“ No intention ! But how can.e dissenter preach. there after- 
wards? Come, come,” I added, “my guesses are about as 
good as your's after all.” 


“You understand. these things generally better than. 1. de 
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Charles; though in this case I think.you are mistaken, // Boz- 
well ts to preach there afterwards. The bishop ordains him 
as a Literate ina few months,” . . - 
_ I was silenced... I had no doubt the bishop could and would 
do so; and I could not find it in my heart to:interpose: the 
least objection. Though I ascertained afterwards ‘that Bowell 
had made very respectable progress in the study of Greek and 
Hebrew, and was not deficient.in other attainments thati rank - 
high in our colleges, I was not then aware of the fact. But 
I knew he had those better qualifications for a minister of the 
gospel, which are enforced by Paul apon young Timothy ; and 
had practically learned that the end of the commandment ‘is 
charity out of a pure heart and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned. He had found “The Way to the Gift,” and’ was 
calculated for eminent usefulness in the church of-Christ. .... 

But how, it may be asked, did he so far overcome his 
scruples as to leave the dissentersin the larch? . The answer 
is a simple one: he had never been identified with them. 
His creed was the creed of Paul, “Grace be with abt them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity;” and he thought 
in his simplicity that this class might be found in connection 
with all denominations. He thought that. Henry,.and Watts, 
and Doddridge, had belonged to it;,and he thought the samo 
of Leighton and of Venn, of Newton and.of Cocil, of quaint 
George Herbert, and of good old Jeremy Taylor. And as he 
strove to follow each and.all of these, so far as they followed 
their common Master, and. contended: zealously, for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, he left. to men of little minds and 
little motives, the pitiful monopoly of vain .j 
questions that served to any thing rather than to 


Before tho. last leaves of autumn. had left the 


bright cool morning in November, the. of ourdall 4 

months in London—the neighbourhood of that little o_ > 

presented a spectacle of deep and impressive interest, yi a { 

little heightened by the unusual fineness of the:weather, It y 

was a high day at the Hill Mizar: the place being then forthe — 
first time after its reparation and enlargement, opened under = 

the stated ministry of the Reverend Richard Boswell, And = 
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strange as it may seem in these days of schism and distraction, 
our old friends were there still—those who had hung upon 
his lips till he had won his way to the heart, while they called 
him a dissenter, found it an easy and a grateful matter to do 
so when he changed his name. And he had done nothing else. 
He preached Christ and Him crucified, in his black neckerchief ; 
and he preached the same doctrine, as fully, as freely, as 
manfully, as resolutely, as uncompromisingly, in a gown and 
bands. 

Well, but, say some captious readers, did his hearers sink all 

‘their peculiarities of creed and doctrine, and discipline, and 
church government, and become disciples of their new teacher, 
falling in with the dogmas of another system? No: they had 
no dogmas to fall in with. ‘They did all eat the same spiritual 

‘ meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink, for they drank 
of that Spiritual Rock that went, with, and that rock was 
Christ.” Perhaps they had given up something that was not 
worth keeping; but then they had unquestionably gained that 
which was above all price... Party Strife was a Doubt; but 
The Common Salvation was a Great Certainty. 

. But if any should still object to this unnatural termination 
to our story, they will perhaps be kind enough to imagine that 
these good people lived before their age. They belonged in 
spirit to that Beautiful Future which must come sooner or 
later, when, in the highest acceptation of the words, “ There 
shall be One Lord, and His name One !”—when they shall not 
hurt nor’ destroy in all the Holy Mountain of his “ Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” 

Nay, but can the wildest fancy dream that things are tend- 
ing to this consummation? Breaches are widening, schisms 
are multiplying, occasions of difference are hunted out on every 
side,/and ‘parties political, religious and irreligious, seem more 
than ever determined to sacrifice the great to the littlke—God’s 
truth to human opinion. 

These things ought not so to be, and wo to that man by 
whom the offence cometh! And yet they may, and do exist. 
How then? Look but a little farther still. What if these good 
people, whilst pilgrims and sojourners upon the earth, chose 
to have their conversation in heaven, whence also they looked 
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for their Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ? Must we blame them 
for anticipating the oneness and blessedness of that state 
where all our little systems, and all that we call aids and 
accessaries to devotion, shall be looked upon as lets and hin- 
drances? If, in the singleness of their heart-worship and 
service, they see no temple but the Lamb—no shekinah but the 
Lord God himself—shall the censure fall on their heads instead 
of ours, who are so slow to believe that Love out of a pure 
heart is the end and essence of the Gospel? 

For myself, I found it good to sit sometimes at the feet of 
this God-taught minister. Like his noble prototype he had 
neither conferred with flesh and blood, nor had he sought 
counsel of those who were apostles before him. But he spoke 
the truth in love, and in love I often heard it; so often, that at 
length quitting the beggarly elements of form, and system, and 
sect, I learned to walk by the same rule, that the “ More 
Excellent Way” to win souls to Jesus, was to live and labour in 
the exercise of that charity which thinketh no evil, and rejoices 
in the truth. | H. R. E. 


LOOK TO THE END. 
(Concluded from page S01.) 


I did not in the slightest degree share my mother’s doubts 
respecting Mrs. Campbell's decision, and was consequently 
surprised on the following Monday to receive a visit from her 
second daughter, Margaret, a child of eight years of age, who 
presented herself at the door of my school-room, and insisted 
she was to remain, stating that her sisters might be expected in 
the course of the day. 

I imagined there must be some mistake, but the pertinacious 
little lady maintained her ground so stoutly, that I found it 
useless to contest the point. She informed me that she had 
spent the sabbath with her uncle, whose house was but a few 
doors from the parsonage, and it had been arranged that she 
should join her sisters at school on Monday morning. Ata loss 
what course I ought to pursue, I led little Margaret into os 
house, and my parents judging it best patiently to wait : 
further information, I left her under my mother's care, whilst. 
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resumed my ordinary duties; I did not, however, become so 
absorbed’ in them, as not to hear the sound of approaching wheels, 
when a carriage turned into our usually quict sttect. That it 
had stopped at our door, the loud ring of the bell testified. I 
even imagined I could distinguish the voice of Mrs. Campbell, 
and awaited a summons to her presence with considerable 
trepidation. I consoled myself, however, by reflecting, that my 
father was within, and that I should have his countenance and 
support in case the subject of my note should be alluded to. 
But my apprehensions proved groundless, for in a few minutes 
the carriage drove away, and I hastened up stairs anxious to 
gratify my curiosity by learning what had taken place in my 
absence. There were boxes, desks, and playthings in the hall. 
1 passed hastily into the study, and found my father alone. 
* Dear papa, what has happened? Are the children really 
come to school? Did Mrs. Campbell bring them herself? And 
what did she say?. Do tell me everything” ; 
“ Dear daughter, your pupils are now up stairs with your | 
mother. Mrs Campbell herself brought them. She desired her 
compliments to you, with apologies for her hasty visit.” 
“ But what did she say respecting the note, papa. ” 
“ Nothing, my dear Caroline, you may set your mind at rest 
on that subject, for I feel persuaded it will never more be referred 
to. The desire you manifested to act justly towards the pupils 
under your care will serve as a guarantee to Mrs. Campbell that 
you will endeavour faithfully to perform your duty to her child- | 
ren. The good opinion she has formed of you, my daughter, 
has induced her to overcome a strong and natural prejudice. It 
— ust now be your care to convince her that her confidence has 
t been misplaced. You must make it your constant business © 
to cultivate the affections and to form the manners of the dear 
little ones confided to your care. You will now have an oppor- 
tunity of proving that true refinement and genuine good breeding 
can only be obtained by grafting the exterior polish of life upon 
gospel principles, that such refinement is not necessarily confined 
to any class, but that real Christians who possess afso the advan- 
tage of mental culture, can scarcely fail to exhibit, not only the 
things which are honest and just, but those also which are ‘ lovely 


and of good report.’ ”’ 
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A few days more passed away, and my long cherished h 
were realised. Miss Dalton was domesticated as ws 
a member of our 
family, and manifested interest in her new occupations. She 
was most attentive and kind to our little boarders, who seemed to 
regard her with peculiar affection, and the care-worn expression 
of her delicate features was gradually giving place to one of 
placid contentment. Perhaps this change was partly attribut- 
able to the comparative ease of mind she felt respecting her own 
family. A letter had arrived from Arthur, expressive of his 
sorrow for the pain he had given his mother, and his intention 
to return and endeavor to-procure employment at home. Her 
father too was engaged in some way of business in America, and 
there was a distant prospect of affairs being so arranged as to 
admit of his revisiting England. In short, there was, as 
Elizabeth observed, a gleam of sunshine, and its beams were 
happily reflected in her own expressive countenance. | 

It was a cool autumnal evening, and we were assembled in 
my dear father’s study, to which we were admitted as a special - 
favor after the children had retired to rest. Ellen Kendall 
was of the party. She had proved herself a kind and judicious 
friend, and I hoped ere long to call her by the endearing name 
of sister; her marriage with my brother Philip being look 
upon as a settled affair. | 

She and my mother were intent upon perfecting some’ mys- 
terious pattern of knitting, and as the tethnical phraseology, 
used on such occasions, is not particularly interesting to the 
uninitiated, Elizabeth drew her chair closer to mine, and in a 
low voice commenced the following conversation. 

“Now, dear Caroline, tell me something respecting our mutual 
friends at the Manor House, Do you know that, previous to 
your late visit to London, I remembered little about the events 
and companions of my school days. Since then, however, old — 
recollections have gradually revived, and lam now curious to 
learn what changes have befallen my former acquaintances, To 
begin with our kind governess :-——pray what has become of bar P” 

“ Miss Percy exists no longer,” I replied, doing my best to 
look grave, 

“Dead!” exclaimed Elizabeth, “No, that cannot be, for you 
are laughing, Caroline.” 
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* Guess again, my dear.” 

“Married!” cried she, joining in my merriment. This is 
unexpected intelligence. Of course J do not know the gentle- 
man ?” 

“You do, or rather, you did,” I replied. What think you of 
the hero of the election—-the successful opponent of Sir Edward 
—the owner of the park in which we were allowed to walk as 
an especial treat ?” 

“Oh! I recollect!—Dear Miss Percy, she will prove a credit 
to the family, and a true friend to the young people, I confess, 
however, that*I am greatly surprised.” 

“But, Elizabeth, I have still more wonderful news for you. 
Pray do you remember a little summer-house, in which garden 
seeds were kept, and a certain Miss Cope who nearly poisoned 
herself with eating them ?” 

“Perfectly. What of her?” 

“That young lady is now the daughter of our governess, 
being married to the son and heir of the owner of the said 
summer-house.” 

“Impossible, Caroline, The Miss Cope, I remember, was 
vulgar and greedy ; her father was—” 

“Stop, dear Elizabeth,” I cried, interrupting her. “Her 
father was very rich, and she was his only child. In short, it 
is considered a suitable match——-I hope to procure you the 
pleasure of ‘a renewed acquaintance with the bride. My ‘god- 
mother has invited me to spend the summer vacation at the 
Park, and she will, I am sure, be most happy if you will go 
along with me.” 

Elizabeth seemed lost in thought during a few moments; at 
length she said, “I wonder, Caroline, if altered circumstances 
will make any difference in that young lady’s character?” 

“Can you doubt it?” replied I, laughing. “She will feast on 
dainties, instead of beans—shiver in a carriage, instead of crecp- 
ing lazily on foot,—and loll on a handsome couch, instead of 
lounging with her elbows on a deal table. Is not that difference 
enough to satisfy you ?” 

But Elizabeth did not appear amused. Addressing my 
father, she remarked, “ You perceive, Mr. Wilmot, that pros- 
perity is not always the result of merit: quite the reverse.” 
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My father smiled good humouredly as he replied, “I believe 
it is generally considered meritorious to be rich: and persons 
possessing the charm of wealth, seldom want friends or ad- 
mirers. Your own experience, my dear Miss Dalton, must 
convince you that their is nothing strange or uncommon in the 
marriage of Miss Cope. That of Miss Percy, serves rather as a 
proof that industry, ability, and perseverance, united with 
integrity, seldom fail sooner or later to secure advancement. 
This may be taken as the general rule. But let us also bear in 
mind, that there is a wise and gracious providence, who, so far 
as the Christian is concerned, orders his lot in life, and graci- 
ously keeps him in'that position most favorable for his spiritual 
welfare.” 

“Yet,” said Elizabeth modestly, “some reasons generally 
assigned for want of success, and we are apt to consider that our 
misfortunes might have been averted, had a different line of 
conduct been pursued.” > 

“ Very true,” replied my father; “but this does not alter the 
fact, that the children of God are the subjects of a special pro- 
vidence, which so directs and overrules the events of their lives, 
that they may issue in their good and His glory. Let us 
“ Look to the End,” dear Elizabeth—we are too much inclined 
to dwell upon the details of the short and stormy journey of 
life; too solicitous about our accommodations on the road; and 
too anxious respecting the opinions of our fellow travellers. 
The petty distinctions we prize so highly, must soon cease. The 
same event will ere long happen to all. The termination. of 
life is the grand rallying point, when the rich aad poor will 
meet together in the presence of that Lord who is the maker 
of them all. To be approved of Him, should be our great 
object on the journey, 

appearance we may make on way. 
arn which thew rear had given the 
You have not asked -. 
is Charlotte, Elizabeth ; is it possible that you 
after Miss “ my dear 

ve forgotten her : 

indeed!” she answered,.“I never: did 
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guilty of such a failure of memory. Had I forgotten you, 
Caroline, it is just possible I might not have recollected her, for 
I fear you will consider it no compliment to be informed, that 
you were ever associated in my memory. Pray, is she also 
married ?” 

“TI believe not. When ‘ese sister relinquished the school, 
Miss Charlotte took a situation as private governess, and is at 
present in France with her pupils.” 

‘I hope the climate will have a beneficial influence upon her 
temper, and also that she may not be visiting her sister during 
the summer vacation. And iow tell me, if you know anything 
of a Miss Campbell who was your earliest school friend ?” 

“ Yes, the mother of our little pupils is a distant connection 
of hers, and through her I have learned that she is married 
and settled in India, whither she accompanied her father, who 
was appointed to a chaplaincy in that country.” 

“T am afraid,” said Elizabeth, coloring deeply, and speaking 


with some degree of embarrassment, “that you will have con- 


sidered me very remiss in so long delaying to enquire after 
your especial friend and favorite Miss Selwyn. You will 
recollect that, I used to be jealous of your affection for her. 
She is doubtless married, or at all events engaged to your 
brother Edward.” 

“Pray did you ever see Edward, Miss Dalton ?” interrupted 
my mother, whose attention was instantly arrested by this 
allusion to the absent one of the family. “ 

“ Never: but I frequently heard Caroline speak of him. IfI 


recollect rightly, he was in Mr. Selwyn’s employ?” 


My mother nodded assent. 

“But what of Miss Selwyn?” continued Elizabeth, “and why 
do you all look so serious? I hope, dear Caroline, I have not 
grieved or offended you,” she added, observing that my tears 
were falling fast. .1 struggled to regain my composure, and 
Ellen replied for me. | 

“ Caroline is not offended,” said she, in her sweet and nents 
manner, “she weeps because your question reminds her of a 
dear friend now in heaven.” 

» Miss Dalton appeared greatly shocked. “Anna was 50 gay; 
so blooming, so full of life and action,” she remarked, “it is 
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scarcely possible to imagine her otherwise than cheerful and 
healthy.” 

“Nor need you. Her death was sudden and unexpected. She 
had been married about a year to a pious clergyman, and ex- 
pired shortly after the birth of her child.” 

“And the infant ?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Was buried in the same coffin with its mother,” returied 
Ellen, sadly. 

“What a melancholy end!” said Elizabeth, sighing deeply. 

“Rather say, what a glorious end!” exclaimed my father. 
“The dear young lady, whose early death you deplore, exhibited ° 
in her short life the graces and virtues which adorn the 
character of the true disciple of Christ. She had devoted the 
spring time of her life, to the service of her Redeemer; and 
sudden and unexpected as was her summons hence, it did not 
find her unprepared. Strong in faith, she was enabled calmly 
to resign her spirit, relying simply, but firmly, upon the merits 
of her Saviour—clothed in his righteousness, the fear and sting 
of death were removed, and she was able to exclaim, ‘Thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ!’ Her death was not only peaceful, but triumphant. 
And now, my dear girls,” continued my beloved parent, “ since 
death must be the end, whether life be long or short, prosperous 
or adverse, strewn with flowers, or entangled with thorns and 
briers, let it be our chief aim, humbly and prayerfully to keep 
that end in view. Your relative positions in society may alter; 
for we live in a world, ‘the fashion of which’ is constantly 
‘passing away,’—but, whether your future lot be wealth or 
poverty, health or sickness, weal or woe, all will be well at last, 
provided you ‘Look to the End,’” 5. A. 

Tue Movnt. 
Newcastle, Under Lyme. 


SERPENT WORSHIP, AND ITS ORIGIN. 
“Tr death have passed upon al/ men, for that all have 
sinned,” a knowledge ef the exact circumstance which intro- 


duced it into the world—the temptation by a serpent, or some 
creature of like kind—has also been diffused throughout its 
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whole circumference. “The cloquent air” may indeed be said 
to “breathe and burn” with traditions relative to the primal 
transgression ; and the gloom of heathenism to be “thick with 
phantoms” of the great instrument of mischief. 

If we turn for example to China, we shall see, in the 
mythology of that people, the serpent distorted into a horrible 
dragon, with “ flaming eyes, long sharp teeth, and open mouth 
breathing streams of fire;” and from its connection with the 
pillar or pedestal of Chiven, the lingam of India, in one of their 
open temples, referred to in Macartney’s Embassy, there seems 
to be good reason for associating it with the third power 
of the Hindoo Trinity—the great Adversary or Destroying 
principle of all the nations of antiquity. 

If, in coming nearer home, we traverse the provinces of 
India, we may observe the same circumstances of terror con- 
nected with this repulsive creature; and in the Avatars, or 
incarnations of Chreeshna Suffering and Chreeshna Triumphant, 
we shall at once see its identity with the serpent-tempter of 
the Bible, and its intimate connection with the curse denounced 
against it—“ I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise its heel.” 

In Persia, the serpent was the representative of the Evil One 
himself—the Ahrimanes of their system—the Azacha or devour- 
ing monster, so much dreaded by the priests and people. 

In Egypt it was the “ Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine,” 
or the great red dragon of baleful and portentous aspect. 

In Greece it was the Python slain by Apollo—the spirit of 
darkness vanquished by the god of light—the guardien of the 
golden apples of the Hesperides, which, vomiting flames, and 
having a hundred heads as well as voices, was nevertheless 
discomfited by the valour and prowess of the son of Jupiter. 

But the serpent was not only worshipped and feared m 
_ propria persona. Delineations of it were “imagined in the 
heavens ;” and of these it is very certain that the celestial 
dragon, encircling the poles of the ‘ecliptic, diffused general 
alarm and terror over the inhabitants of the Asiatic continent, 


and that its baleful influences entered into all their systems of 
Astronomical Mythology. 
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“There is one very remarkable feature,” says Mr. Maurice, 
“in the mythological portrait of this story upon the sphere: 
and that is, the position of the foot of Hercules in immediate 
contact with the serpent’s head, irresistibly impressing the 
mind of the Christian astronomer that the event thus pictured 
in the silent blazonry of heaven, is in some way connected with 
the promise made to our first parents, that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent.” 

This very position is noticed by Aratus— 

‘* For while sublime his awful hands are*spread, 
Beneath him rolls the Dragon's horrid head, 
And his right foot unmoved appears to rest, 
Fixt on the writhing monster's burnished crest.”’ 

And it is here worthy of remark, that in the Courma Avatar 
_ of the Hindoos, this expressive symbol of the Tempter is repre- 
sented as encircling the mountain Mandar, or Mandreguiri, by 
which the north pole of our earth is usually supposed to be 
typified, (just as the celestial Draco surrounds that of the 
Ecliptic,) and convulsing the natural world in the same manner 
as its original, is declared to have reversed .he moral constitu- 
tion of things. “I entertain little doubt,” says the author of 
Indian Antiquities, “that the serpent Asookee, whose enormous, 
body enfolded the globe, represented by the mountain Mandar 
or the north pole, is no other than the celestial Serpent or 
Dragon whose baleful influence is represented in all oriental 
systems of astrology to be so fatal to the revolving spheres.” 

In China, too, the same idea appears to have been transferred 
to the starry skies, in the northern region of which they 
represent a human figure standing with one leg ona dragon, 
and the other drawn up and suspended in the air, accompanied 
by an inscription thus paraphrased :— 

“ Raised high, the venerable, man of books 

Sweeps the nine heavens with his searching looks, 

Regards the works of this dim world below, 

And sees afar the northern bear-stars glow ; 

Where beautiful as precious stones on high, — 

Ten thousand gems bestrew the starry sky.” 

Thongh this strange figure is styled the man of books, we, 
must certainly regard him as something more than human. A 


2 
- 


edict, issued as lately ax the 26th April, 1835, authorizes 
ug in: this conclusion, “The heavens,” says the Kwang-chow- 
foo-Pwan, “ have not for a long time sent down. rain; drought 


ao is complete ;. prayer and supplicatioa are without effect, and all 


hearts are dried. up with a burning grief. Within the boundaries. 
of Kwang-tung is there not one extraordinary man, one wou: 
down from heaven?” 
so much sincerity as to move heaven to grant the petition, con- 
stitutes 10,000 degrees of merit, and as worship is promised to. 
the party advertised for in the edict, their.extraordinary men, 
and wonderful scholars can be but. few removes from divinity. 
as one reason why Balaam, when he went. to seek enchant-, 
ments, or more iliterally- tothe meeting. of Nachashim, or. 
serpents, should adjourn toa “high place,” where the worship. 
of the: heavenly host was usually celebrated. .Was it not for 
the purpose of reading in the starry skies the destinies of ,the: 
chosen: people? And is it. not. more than probable. that his: 
mind dwelt upon the aspects ‘and influences of those heavenly, 
bodies with which he had just been holding “dark communion,’ 
when he spake, in-his prophetic fury, of the bright and morn-> 
ing “Star” that was to arise out‘of Jacob, and enlighten the, 
gross darkness.of a world lying in the wicked one? . . .....) 
in: the “elder scripture” of the heavens, the traditions , 
of the nether world appear ‘to have been registered; and the, 
same ideaswhich agitated the bosoms of. its universal 
lation, tor have been as. clearly: legible: inthe ample and 
recording tablet of the skies. The grand victory to be achieved. 
over the Power of Darkness by the.Promised. Seed, reflected in., 
the Chreeshna Triumphant of India;;the Ormadz exulting over | 
Ahrimanes of the Persians; and the Hercules defeating the, 
subtle guardian of the golden apples; had its record in “the; © 
bright leayes of heaven,” no leas than in the pairitings, sculpry 
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was seen at the beginning, there he continued till the 
end of it. 

The daughter was taken ill again—and this sickness was 
unto death; and what were the words with which the dying 


girl told out her hopes in death to that rejoicing minister? At 


first she had been so careless that she had seldom made her 
appearance at that cottage-lecture, but after her brother's death 
she did come, and then she attended the Sunday school and the 
church; and then she, and her poor mother too, were seen at 
the Lord's table, and she became a teacher at the school: and 
now, lo! on her dying bed, her fellow-teachers have come to 
her, and as they: show their sorrow, these were her words: 


_ “ Don’t ery for me; the Lord is my Shepherd! therefore I shall 


want nothing. I am going to Jesus! No more factory-work 
there: no more cold and nakedness: no more clamming:” 
(hunger) and then, turning to her minister, and referring to 
that cottage-lecture, begun and carried on in so much neglect 
and discouragement, she added, “I thank God, sir, that you 
were sent into my father’s house!” In half an hour she was 
in eternity !—Address of Pastoral Aid Society. 


PETRA. 
(See the Vignette.) 
ALMOST every one, we presume, has heard of Petra so well 
described by Laborde and later writers. Our vignette gives 4 
general view of this rock-hewn city, taken from the vicinity 


Bartlett. 

After describing one of the narrow ravines of this wonderfal 
place, he says, “Still widening and opening gradually, the 
rocky valley making a bend to the left, suddenly displays 
another of the more striking monuments of Petra—the theatre. 
The whole is carved out of the side of the valley: there are 
thirty-three ranges of seats, which are in a very tolerable state 
of preservation: there are also several niches, looking like 
boxes, in the wall above. The scena, built up below, has fallen 
in, and opened a view of the wild brook, murmuring through 
tangled tufts of oleanders at its foot, and passing out below to 
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traverse the city, The theatre may be said to be-literally 
surrounded on all sides by alleys and staircases hewn in the 
rock, by which access is given to the precipices above, ‘all 
hollowed into chambers: from these again, other flights’ of 
steps, broken and diffieult to follow or trace, lead higher and 
higher into remote nooks and corners hidden from beneath) 
but still carved into sepulchres, if, indeed, they can be so 
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_ THE OPEN DOOR, 
WHAT JOHN Saw, 
(From “ Lessons for Infant Clesses,”)* 
_ Tue other day I was reading about a little German boy whose 
name was Christian. His parents were very poor, and lived.in 
one small room; there was no garden for Christian to play in; 
his chief amusement was to take his stool on to the leads outside 
the window, and watch the people in the street, and the birds.in 
the air as they spread their bright wings in the sunshine and 
flew away to their nests. Close to where Christian sat, there was 
a very high wall, and on the other side there lived a rich Jew 
and his little daughter. Christian had often heard his futher tell 
of this beautiful garden, and many times he listened ta the merry 
laugh of the little girl who, played there amongst the fruits 
and flowers. Christian did not know much; he had been told 
of God who made him, and he thonght that this sweet garden 
Little children who have many pleasures, cannot think how 
anxious Christian was to look into the Jew’s garden; he pulled 
away the mortar round one brick, until after great difficulty it 
was loose, and he could put it in and out. Oh, what joy, it was, 
when he took the first peep in that garden. . He could net speak 
for pleasure. It seemed indeed like heaven; the beautiful trees, 
the flowers, the fruit, all were so lovely, and the little girl was 
like a bright angel playing there with the sunshine on her head. 
Every day Christian sat and watched her, and the garden was 
in his thoughts and dreams by day and night, but he equld not 
Andtherof Green” Library’ Volumes—worthy of 
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goin. He longed to walk there; and he wished he was a bird 
to build his nest in one of those tall trees so near the sky. 
When Tread about Christian, 1 thought of the door which 
Jesus has opened into the real heaven; .and T wish to tell you, 
dear. children, how happy the apostle John was when he was 
allowed, not only to look in and see the glorious things afar off, 
but to pass through that door and stand in that blessed place, 
John was the disciple who loved the Saviour so tenderly, and 
leaned upon his bosom. He stood behind the cross when all the 
others fled, and he took care of Mary after Jesus was dead, and 
was gentle as a son to her. When the Saviour was gone back 
to heaven, John went with the other disciples from one country 
to another, spreading the good news of a Saviour, and trying to 
persuade the people to worship the Lord instead of their idol 
gods. “The kings and rulers were very angry: they killed some 
of the disciples, and John was banished, that is, he was ordered 
to leave his own country, and Sent to live in a desert island called 
Patmos. There he was far from his friends, with no one to speak 
to him and help him; yet in this dreary desert he was happy, 
because he was not alone. His Saviour was very near, and he 
comforted him, and gave him many pleasures. If we love God, 
dear children, we are never alone, and we need not be afraid. 
One sabbath'day when John was trying to worship God, he 
had a vision. Some one spoke to him in that lonely island; it 
was the Sayiour’s voice, and when he looked he saw an open 
door. It was the door of heaven. What do you think was 
there? might John tell us? Yes, an angel came to take him in 
to that glofious place, and he allowed him to write in a book the 
things he saw, that we might know a little what heaven is like. 
We cannot goin as John did, but we may come near to the open 
door, and wait till Jesus calls us by our names and bids us enter; 
then if we have tried to please him on earth he will make us 
happy for ever in heaven. What did John see? A throne: 
that is a place where kings sit. Solomon had a throne, it was 
made of ivory and covered with gold; there were six steps to 
go up to it, on each side of the steps were figures of large lions. 
It was the most splendid throne ever made for a king, but it was 
not at all so glorious as the throne John sawin heaven. But he 
did not look long at it; his eye was fixed on one who was seated 
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there, whose brightness was greater than the sun’s. Have you 
ever tried to fix your eye on the sun, when it is shining in the 
middle of a summer day? You cannot, the light dazzles you, 
and you are almost blind. John's eye was made strong, that he 
might look upon the brightness, and sce the beautiful rainbow of 
glory round the throne. It made him think of many precious 
stones, thesbrilliant diamond, the sparkling sardine stone, and 
the green bright emerald. At the foot of the throne were four 
and twenty seats, on which the elders sat clothed in pure white 
robes with glittering crowns of gold upon their heads. Bright 
lamps of fire burned before the throne, and a wonderful sea of 
glass, as clear as crystal was spread out there. Then there were 
four beasts with many wings and full of eyes, who, night and 
day, were praising and blessing the holy God; and as they 
ended one song to begin another, the four and twenty elders fell 
down before the throne, and cast their golden crowns at the feet 
of the Lord, saying, “ Thou-art worthy to receive glory, honour, 
and power.” Was it not a glorious vision for John ? 

But I have not told: you-all. Presently he saw a book in the 
right hand of the holy Lord upon the throne ;. it was his message 
of forgiveness and love to wicked man upon the earth. A strong 
angel asked who would come and open the book; but no voice 
was heard, and John wept sadly because there was no one 
worthy toopenit. One of the elders told him not to weep; and 
soon he saw before the throne a meek and lovely being. He 
appeared like a lamb who had been killed for a sacrifice ; and 
did not John know that beloved one again? It was his Saviour, 
he saw him take the book, and then the elders knelt before the 
Lamb of God, the harps were struck, sweet odours filled the air 
and a new song of praise was sung. John heard the voices of 
ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands in 
heaven singing; and every creature on the earth and sea and air 
joined that glorious song. Oh, would you not have liked to be 
there. It must have been a solemn, blessed sight; the four 
beasts said, Amen, and the elders still bowed their faces to the 
ground and worshipped the Son of God. : 

‘‘ Worthy the Lamb that died, they ery, 
To be exalted thus ; 

Worthy the Lamb, our lips reply, 
For he was slain for us.”’ 
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Shall I tell you any more that John saw? In that blessed, 
happy country, there were not only angels with glorious cheru- 
bim and seraphim to praise the Lerd, but saints were there. A 
great multitude which no man could number, they came from all 
the countries of the earth, and they stood before the Lamb 
clothed in spotless white, and holding palms of victory in their 
hands. One of the elders asked John if he knew who these 
people were. I think he did, but he did not like to answer ; 
perhaps his heart was too full of joy to speak, for he knew that 
he was one who had come with them out of many troubles, and 
had been washed and made white in the precious blood of Christ. 
And now all their sorrow was past; no sin was in their hearts; 
pain and sickness made them suffer. Often they had wished to — 
serve the Lord on earth, now they could serve him day and night 
in heaven. They lived with Jesus. He wiped away the tear 
from every eye, and led them by the cool, refreshing fountains of 
living water. They were hungry no more. Sorrow and sigh- 
ing had fled away, and everlasting Joy was in their hearts. 

Oh, dear children, is not heaven a happy place? and do you 
not wish to be there? When Adam and Eve lived in Paradise, 
the door was always open, and it was easy to go in; but when 
they sinned the door was shut, for no unclean thing might enter 
there. The blessed Saviour grieved to see us shut out from that 
happy land. He knew that we could not open the door which 
God had shut. Sin must first be taken away, and he came to 
do it. It was a difficult work; butso great was his love that he 
laid down his life for our sakes. Thus he conquered sin. God 
was satisfied, and Jesus rose from the grave, and opened the door 
of the kingdom of heaven to all who believe. Do you wish to 
go in, dear child? But you must be made clean first. Knock 
at the door, and ask the blessed Saviour to wash you from your 
sins, and give you a right to enter and sit down under the tree of 
life. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THERE is, perhaps, no surer criterion of the state of the 
public mind in the present day, than the increased attention 
shewn to our free exhibitions. The time is within our memory, 
when the British Museum was comparatively unknown to the 
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masses. A series of articles in the earlier numbers of the 
Penny Magazine, produced a great change in this respect, and 
up to this hour, the interest thus excited, has gone on increas- 
ing. The visitors to this National Institution, during the year 
ending Christmas, 1845, were no fewer than six hundred and 
eighty five thousand, six hundred and fourteen. In May alone, 
they amounted to one hundred and thirteen thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty six, although the collection is closed during 
the first week. On Easter Monday, in the year following, 
about thirty thousand passed through the rooms. 

Contrast this state of things with that which prevailed about 
seventy or eighty years ago; and notwithstanding all that may 
be said, regarding the increased wickedness of the times, we 
tiink it cannot be denied that the public taste is becoming 
more intellectual, and the amusements of the middle and lower 
classes are morg refined. For those which now visit the 
Museum, had certainly, during the last century, their recrea- 
tions elsewhere. 

An old Guide Book, published in 1774, gives thg following 
information regarding this National Collection. — 

‘Every person who has a ticket is shewn this rich repository, 
which is obtained without much trouble. Fifteen are allowed 
to view it in one company. The time allotted istwo hours. If 
any number, not exceeding fifteen, are inclined to see it, they 

ust send a list of their christian and surnames, additions, and 
places of abode, to the porter’s lodge, in order to their being 
entered in the book ; in a few days the respective tickets will 
be made out, specifying the day and hour in which they are to 
come; which, on being sent for, are delivered. The fewer 
names there are on a list, the sooner they are likely to be 
admitted to see it.” 

The party limited to fifteen—the “few days” consumed in 
waiting for a ticket—the “two hours’” glance, at what might 
fairly occupy two weeks; and the pleasant contingencies of the 
lists being full, or the names and descriptions of the parties 
applying, not exactly in due form and order, are among the 
happy bye-gones of another generation, and will not fail to 
raise a smile amongst our readers. 

But even these restrictions were not sufficient to please the 
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trustees. There was actually, at the time referred to, “a 
method under consideration to prevent such numbers resorting 
to the British Museum :” “ The mode of obtaining tickets,” says 
our Guide, “ is intended to be altered, and the public are to pay 
for their admission. But as the public have already been the 
purchasers of the greatest part of this collection, and as it is 
principally supported at their expence, we hope this alteration 
will never take place.” 

We hope so too. Indeed, we should like to see the man who 
would dare, now-a-days, to suggest such a thing. | 

Amongst the rarities, so much sought after in these good old 
times, are mentioned “‘some sea compasses, and several magnets 
and apparatuses,’——‘‘a painted genealogical tree of a noble 
Venetian family, and a large piece of painting representing 
several kinds of dead game ;” twelve rooms containing books, 
the backs only of which were of course, visible,—“ a fine trans- 
parent painting of the lava issuing from Mount Vesuvius.” 
“Some young apes, a white fox, and a white hare ;” to which a 
special “Take Notice” is assigned; and “an extraordinary 
large claw of a lobster !” 


LIBERTY AND EQUALITY. 


Wun the revolutionary mania first began to affect the heads of 
the operatives jn our large manufacturing towns, and when it 
was scriously proposed amongst them to overturn all existing 
institutions, and establish liberty and equality on the French 
model, the Rev. Mr Sheriff, of Kirkaldy, was waited upon by 
some of the members of his congregation, who wished to know 
his opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Sheriff, pretending to be taken unawares, told them he 
could not answer them off-hand that day, but he would take the 
matter into serious consideration, and, on the Sabbath following, 
would give them his sentiments publicly from the pulpit. 

It was immediately buzzed about that Mr.S. was to preach on 
Liberty and Equality, and a great multitude accordingly flocked 
to his meeting-house. On the congregation assembling, Mr. 8. 
went on with the usual services, without making any allusion to 
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the matter, until, at the close, he expressed himself somewhat as 
follows :— 

“ My friends, I had a call from some of you the other day, 
wanting to know my opinion about liberty and equality, when 
I told you, if you would come here to-day, I would let you know 
it. Now, since that time, I have travelled, im the spirit, all over 
the world, and I shall just tell you what I have seen in my 
trayels. I have travelled over the earth—its#rozen and burning 
zones, mountains and valleys, moist places and dry, fertile lands 
and deserts—and I have found grown men and children, big and 
little, strong and weak, wise and ignorant, good and_ bad, 
powerful and helpless, rich and poor—no equality there. I have 
travelled through the sea—its deeps and shoals, rocks and sand- 
banks, whirlpools and eddies—and I have found monsters and 
worms, whales and herrings, sharks and shrimps, mackerels and 
sprats, the strong devouring the weak, and the big swallowing 
the little—no equality there. 

“T have ascended to heaven, with its greater and lesser lights, 
its planets and comets, suns and satellites, and I-have foynd 
thrones and dominions, principalities and powers, angels and 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim—no equality there. 

“ T have decended to hell, and there I have found Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils, and his grim counsellors, Moloch and 
Belial, tyrannising over the other devils, and all of them over 
wicked men’s souls—no equality there. 

“ This is what I have found in my travels, and I think I have 
travelled far enough; but if any of you are not satisfied with 
what I have told you, and wish to go in search of liberty and 
equality yourselves, you may find them if you travel somewhere 
that I have not visited. You need not travel the same road 
that I have done. I can tell you positively you will never find 
them on the earth, neither in the sea; not in heaven, neither in 
hell. If you can think of anywhere else, you may try. Mean- 
while I have given you all the information I can. It rests 
with you to make a proper use of it."—Shields Gazette. 
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POETRY. 


“Good Lord, deliver us.” 


“Zn all time of our tribulation ;” 


Saviour of sinners! when with grief oppressed, 
Earth's wretched children bow to Thee appealing, 
Look down in mercy on the poor distressed, 

For Thou wert once like us, of mortal feeling ; 
And Thou did’st promise if we came to Thee, 
That Thou would’st heed our woe and misery. 


all time of our wealth ;” 


Father Eternal! when this world seems fair, 

And wealth profusely pours her glittering treasures, 
Creatures of dust—oh! may we never dare 

In days so seeming-bright, forget that pleasures, 
Like these, may yield corruption, and become 

A lasting barrier to our heavenly home. 


“Fn the hour of Death;” 


All-gracious Comforter? in that dread hour, 

When the worn spirit leaves its earthly dwelling,— 
Uphold and guide with thine Almighty power, 

The fearful soul, safe through dark Jordan’s swelling ; 


' Uphold and guide, till on the radiant shore, 


It rests‘in happiness for evermore. 


“And in the vay of Judgment.” 


Triumphant Judge, on that last awful day, 
When earth and sky shall like a scroll be riven ; 
At thy right hand may we in bright array, 
Await thy summons to a home in heaven ; 

With angels and archangels there to be, 
Throughout a long and blest Eternity ! 


ANNIE WHITE. 
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THE CHOLERA. 


“ The word of the Lord, even the pestilence in the Land.” 


Swirt the wrathful angel flies 


Through the land; 


In his path the nation dies 
By God's hand. 
Fitful is his vagrant track, — 
Nor can men 
Tell who next he may attack, 
Where, or when. 


Mourn in sackcloth and in dust 

All thy crimes, 
Trusting God, for he—the just, 

Spares betimes. 
Sins committed by a nation 

Are repaid 
By God-fingered devastation, 

On them laid. 

War, or Famine’s blighting scourge, 

Plague’s death-seeds— 
Haply from a race may purge 

Its misdeeds. 


“THE GREAT AND WIDE SEA.” 
(Psalm civ. 25.) 


Trou boundless, beauteous, crested sea, 
Glory and matchless might are thine! 
Grandeur, and grace, and majesty 
Attract us to thy solemn shrine: 
Around thine “outer court” we tread, 
Awed into silence while we gaze, 
And feel supernal influence shed, 
Deepening the soul's intense amaze; 
Whose every power, 
Yields in that hour, 
Its mute, but truthful, tribute to thy praise. 
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Who does not love thee when around 
So soft and placid beams thy smile? 
Thy gentlest ripplings, seareely sound, 
And thy whole surface, for a while 
Translucent, as a mirror bright, 
Reflects with sparkling playfulness, 
Heaven's burning glow, or softer light, 
And all its ever-changing dress: 
Borrowing from each, 
Within thy reach, 
Whatever may promote thy loveliness. 


Who does not fear thee when is heard 
Thy tempest-voice with angry roar? 
And from their sleep thy waves are stirred, 
And madly lash the wondering shore; 
Lifting the eraggy bark on high, 
Using thy dread, despotie-power, 
Regardless of the seamen’s ery, 
Who tremble at thy frown, and cower, 
And, all despair, 
Breathe forth a prayer— 
Thy jaws insatiate, yawning to devour. 


But. love or fear, who would not find, 
A season of repose with thee, 
Leaving his wasting cares behind, 
And cheered by thy sweet melody: 
Thy fragrant atmosphere inhale, 
Beneath thy refluent wave to dive, 
’Mid rocks and sands, o’er hill and dale, 
From every scene some good derive: 
The glowing cheek 
Thy praise shall speak, 
Grateful to feel th’ enfeebled powers revive. 


Yet thy Creator I would own, 

And trace in thee, His glorious hand, 
He wakes the smile that's o’er thee thrown, 
And bids thee charge the trembling strand. 
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Thy music, His majestic voice, 
Thy cool, refreshing gales, His breath, 
Fixed are thy boundaries by His choice, 
He rules thy caverns dark beneath; 
Thy Sovereign Lord, 
Whose mighty word, 
Makes thee yield vigour, or engulph in death. 


And thou wilt feel this, when the day 
Deciding every fate, shall dawn; 
Smitten and shrinking with dismay, 
Thy long-held treasures from thee torn. 
Thy depths shall hear the archangel’s blast, 
Thy prisons rend, thy dead arise; 
~ Thy reign of power for ever pass’d, ’ 
With this old earth—these wasted skies; 
Eternity, 
The ONLY sea 
Where ceaseless sorrows swell, or pleasures rise. 
Wats. P. E. 


DREAMERS AND WAKERS, 

Siy not ‘tis idleness to dream, 

When the free soul wanders far, 
"Tis man’s Realities that seem, 

His Fabled Things that are. 
Have we a hope of future joy, 

T illume the night of cere, 
Whose fulness is Eternity— 

The Unseen plants it there. 
If then to feel its cheering beam, 


Its radiance to see— 
If thought of heaven be but a dream, 


T'll a dreamer be. 


~ So let me dream out all this night, 
And when the morning breaks, 
When none may slumber in its light, 
Then tell me who awakes. 


Wakefield. 


H. C, 
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“WEEP FOR YOURSELVES, AND FOR YOUR | 
CHILDREN.” 


WE mourn for those that tor?, 
The slave who ploughs the main, 
Or him who hopeless tills the soil 
Beneath the stripe and chain ; 
For those who in the world’s hard race 
O’erwearied and unblest, 
A host of restless phantoms chase,— r 
Why mourn for those who rest ? : 


We mourn for those who si, 
Bound in the tempter’s snare, 
Whom syren pleasure beckons in 
To prisons of despair ; 
Whose hearts, by whirlwind passions torn, 
Are wrecked on folly’s shore,— 
But why in sorrow should we mourn 
For those who sin no more? 


We mourn for those who weep, 
Whom stern afflictions bend 
With anguish o’er the lowly sleep 
Of lover or of friend ;— 
But they to whom the sway 
Of pain and grief is oer, 
Whose tears our God hath wiped away, 
Oh, mourn for them no more! 


Mrs. Sigourney. | 


“ All's well that ends well”—let our parting rhyme 

Be weighty then, as best befits the time; : | 
_ * Give now thine heart to God; and all thy days 

“ Shall share His mercies, and shew forth His praise.” 
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